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What !  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men, 

Lash  the  proud  g-a-r.estenn  his  gilded  car, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star; 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Lights  of  the  church,  orguardiansof  the  laws  ! 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  in  Lewis' reign, 

Could  Laureat  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  /not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  tool  or  slave  ! 

I  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 

HEARTH1S,  AND  TREMBLE,  YE  WHO'SCAPE  THE  LAWS. 

FOPE» 
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oiits  fashionable  visitors,"  is  under  consideration. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S    DREAM. 
By  {a)  Belteshazzar  Lack-penny; 
Poet-Laureate  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 


miUato  nomine, 

Hor.  Sat.  I.  Lib.  I. 


In  times  long  past,  as  ancient  records  say, 
A  prince  in  (6)  Babel  held  the  sov'reign  sway; 
His  name,  of  sound  uncouth  and  barb'rous  chime, 
Might  puzzle  W  *  *  *  *  r  S  *  *  t  t  to  find  a  rhyme 
But  signifies,  (as  learn'd  translators  show) 
The  (c)  nation's  mourning,  and  the  "poor  man's  woe  P* 

Not  many  {d)  years  this  prince  had  filVd  the  throne* 
With  power  uncurb'd,  and  wisdom — ail  his  own  I 
When  lo  !  one  night,  fatigued  with  state  affairs, 
He  sought  his  royal  couch,  and  said  his  prayers. 
Then  on  his  pillow  gently  laid  his  head, 
And  stretch'd,  like  other  folk,  his  limbs  in  bed. 
His  heavy  eye-lids  soon  in  slumber  close ; 
But  short  his  sleep,  and  transient  his  repose. 


(«)  Bellesha%zar,  in  the  Chaldean  language,  signifies  a  person  without  trew 
we,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Daniel  by  Ashpenaz,  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
at  Nebuchadnezzar's  court. 

(b)  Bubel,  or  Babylon,  signifies  anarchy,  or  confusion .  The  author  of  the 
present  poem,  studious  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  giving  offence,  and  with  the 
view  of  opposing  an  effectual  bar  to  all  modern  application  and  allusion, 
has  preferred  the  former  appellation,  Babylon  being,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  letter,  an  anagram  of  the  word  Albion. 

(c)  Nebuchadnezzar  signifies,  in  the  Chaldean  language,  the  mourning  of 
the  generation  ;  or  the  sorrow  of  the  poor.  See  T.  Grashcp's  Ii-'erpretation 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Latin  names,  interspersed 
throughout  the  sacred  writings. 

(d)  In  the  black-letter  edition  of  the  Bible,  "  imprinted  at  London,  by 
"  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  anno  1605," 
the  following  explanatory  note  is  given,  in  the  margin  to  the  first  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Daniel  :  |*  The  Father  and  Son  were  both  called  by  the 
'*  same  name,  so  that  what  is  here  recorded  is  meant  of  the  Son,  when 
"  he  reigned  alone  j  for  he  reigned  also,  after  a  sort,  with  his  father," 
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The  prince  sends  for  his  cunning-men, 

For  dreadful  visions  now  before  him  roll, 
And  dreams,  of  fearful  import,  scare  his  soul. 
Aghast  he  wakes,  and  trembling  with  affright, 
Disturbs  the  siknce  of  the  peaceful  night, 
Afar  his  cries  are  heard  with  piercing  sound, 
And  spread  alarm  the  spacious  palace  round  ! 

Rous' d  by  the  noise,  th'  attendants  with  amaze, 
Flock  round  his  couch,  and  on  their  master  gaze. 
Pale  is  his  cheek  ;  his  starting  eye-balls  glare  ; 
Wide  gapes  his  mouth,  and  stands  erect  his  hair  ! 
The  living  type  and  image  of  despair  ! 
His  stiffened  whiskers  rise  in  hideous  line, 
"  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  !" 

Such  look'd  the  prince — with  kindred  terror  quake 
His  griev'd  attendants,  rub  their  eyes,  and  shake 
Their  head,  as  doubtful — sleep  they  still,  or  wake  ! 
Some,  pointing  to  their  noddle,  seem  to  fear 
"  All  is  not  right,  and  as  it  should  be  here  i" — 
At  length  the  prince  himself  the  silence  broke, 
And  thus,   in  terms  and  tone  impetuous,  spoke: 
i{  I've  dreamt  a  dream — which  dream  I  wish  to  know  ;— - 
Go,  call  my  cunning-men— this  instant,  go  I" 

Swift  at  the  word  disperse  the  attendant  band, 
And  send  the  summons  over  all  the  land  : 
The  conjurors  flock,  obedient  to  the  call, 
Scarce  can  the  spacious  dome  contain  them  all. 
There  Bags  was  seen,  of  solemn,  vacant  face ; 
There  S-lb-ry,  with  C-nt-rb-y's  grace! 
There  L — rp — l,  who  has  the  royal  (e)  ear, 
There  Law's  stern  arm — relentless  and  severe  I 
There  he,  who  earn'd,  by(f)  hops,  a  mighty  name  ! 
There  M — v — lle,  heir  to  [g)  monumental  fame  ! 


(e)  "  Who  has  at  present  the  prince's  right  ear  ?" —  asked  lately  an  honest 
country  squire  of  the  facetious  Lord  C — ne — "The  prince's  punch-maker," 
— replied  his  lordship  ; — "  And  who  has  the  other  ear?" — enquired  a  second 
time  our  honest  rustic — "His  Royal  Highness  has  only  one  ear," — answered 
his  lordship.'' — "Oh,  lack!  oh,  lack!" — exclaimed  the  other — "  his  Koyal 
Highness,  our  most  gracious  Prince,  has  lost  one  of  his  ears  !  Welt,  1  never 
heard  of  that  before  !" 

(f)  Lord  Viscount  S-dm— th.     This  illustrious  statesman  is  the  son  of  Dr. 

Ad h,  a  respectable  country  physician,   and  no  doubt  is  indebted  to  the 

profession  of  his  father  for  his  marvellous  rise  and  advancement  in  life.  The 
wonders  atchieved  by  the  noble  Lord, in  the  cure  of  a  certain  august  personage, 
labouring  unde' a  most  melancholy  mental  derangement,  by  the  application* 
of   a  pillow,  stuffed  with  'hops,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 

(g)  This  passage  is  supposed  to  be  a  prophetical  allusion  to  the  scheme  for 
erecting  a  subscription  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  M--  ef 
father  to  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Ad-—— -y. 


Cunning-men  not  always  conjurors.  3 

There  Europe's  tinker,  who  such  feats  has  done; 
Who  only  makes  two  holes,  in  stopping  one  ! 
There  Y — M — TH,  fresh  and  fragrant,  as  a  leek  ; 
"\\  ith  bushy  chin,  and  well  bewhisker'd  cheek  . 
Great  man  of  spirit,  and  For  punch  renown'd, 
Whose  magic  cup  makes  royal  heads  turn  round  ! 
There  P — ,  and  at  his  heels  a  hundred  more, 
Whose  names  the  Mus©  reluctant  passes  o'er. 
"To  give  them  all,  would  ask  ten  thou>and  tongues: 
*«  A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs  T' 

Now  in  the  royal  presence  are  they  brought, 
With  expectation  big,  and  anxious  thought; 
And  now  his  royal  favour  to  evince, 
To  Babel's  conjurors  thus  spoke  Babel's  prince  : 

"  I  dreamt  a  dream,  which  fill'd  me  with  dismay  ; 
But  what  the  dream  I  dreamt,  I  cannot  say."— 

At  this  wise  speech,  the  conjurors  stand  aghast ; 
The  task  propos'd  their  utmost  skill  surpass'd. 
Like  fools  they  look,  and  seiz'd  with  sudden  dread, 
In  sheepish,  silly  posture  hang  their  head. 
At  length,  one  bolder,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
Took  courage,  and  his  highness  thus  addrest :  * 

"  For  ever  live,  great  prince  !  for  ever  reign  ! 
Tell  thou  thy  dream — thy  servants  shall  explain." 

"  Tell  you  ?"  retorts  the  prince,  ««  how  so  ?  what !  what ! 
Tell  you  the  dream  I  dreamt,  but  have  forgot  ? 
Or,  on  the  instant  do  what  I  require  ; 
Or  vengeance  waits  you,  and  disgraces  dire. 
Now,  by  my  honoured  (h)  whiskers  hear  me  swear* 
(  V.'hiskers,  whose  growth  is  Y — m — th's   daily  care  !) 
Unless  my  dream  you  instantlv  retrace, 
Not  one  of  all  your  t»ibe  shall  keep  his  place. 
I'll  turn  you  naked  on  the  world  adrift, 
And  beggars  leave  you  for  yourselves  to  shift. " 

"  Hard  is  our  case" — the  cunning  man  replies, 
(Tears,  as  he  spoke,,  flow'd.  copiousfrom  his  eve-  ) 
"To  please  our  prince,  whose  reign  may  Heav'n  prolong! 
We'd  wade  through  thic  k  and  thin,  through  right  and  wrong; 
Would  swear,  forswear;     break  oaths;    turn    Jew;    turn 

Turk  ; 
Nor  shrink  from  any  kind  of  dirty  work  ! 
Barter  the  peoples  rights  at  lucre's  shrine  ; 
And  spurn  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine  ! 


(h)  Here  the  claesical  reader  will  recognize  an  imitation  of  Homer's  man= 
ser. 


4  The  prince  waxeth  wrath s  and  threatens  the  cunning-men. 

The  trust,  committed  to  our  hands,  betray, 
And  vote  a  nation's  blood  and  wealth  away  ! 
With  sword  and  famine  thin  the  human  race, 
That  (?)  Nimrods  may  enjoy  their  royal  chase  / 
Bespatter  virtue  ;  innocence  arraign, 
And  sell  our  conscience,  and  our  souls  for  gain  ; 
'Twixt  those,  whom  God  has  join'd,  engender  strife* 
And  aid  the  husband  to  torment  his  wife ! 

"  All  this  and  more,  full  gladly  would  we  do, 
To  curry  favour,  gracious  prince !  with  you  : 
These  are  but  trifles,  in  our  just  esteem  ; 
Not  so  the  case,  when  you  demand  your  dream, 
There  you  require  (I  hope,  Sire,  no  offence,) 
A  thing,  which  fairly  wars  with  common  sense  ! 
This  is  a  task,  which  mocks  all  human  skill ; 
A  task  no  mortal  being  could  fulfill ; 
Not  ev'n  Joanna,  were  she  living  still, 
Then,  oh  !  revoke  your  mandate,  I  implore; 
Nor  urge  a  suit,  no  prince  e'er  urg'd  before  !" 

Here  ceas'd  the  cunning  man — with  wrathful  eye. 
The  prince  beheld  him,  butdisdain'd  reply. 
His  anger  waxes — dreadful  is  his  rage, 
And  fierce  he  looks,  like  Richard  on  the  stage  ! 
Awhile  he  scowl'd  indignant  on  the  crowd, 
Then  to  th'  attendants  thus  exclaims  aloud  : 
Si  Quick  from  our  presence  drive  this  rabble  rout ; 
"  Quick, — we  repeat,—- turn  all  these  varlets  out. 
"  To  further  measures  soon  we'll  have  recourse, 
"  And  put  the  Vagrant  Act  in  rig'rous  force! 
"  See  to  it- — Mah — n,  that  the  thing  be  done, 
"  See  they  be  pilloried,  every  mother's  son  !" 

The  conjurors,  with  precipitate  retreat, 
Take  to  their  heels,  and  nimbly  scow'r  the  street; 
O'erwhelm'd  with  threats,  reproaches,  taunts,  and  shame, 
They  make  their  exit  faster  than  they  came. 

Now  in  those  days  there  liv'd  a  man,  much  fam'd 
For  prophecy,  and  T — z — r  was  he  nam'd. 
No  conjuror,  to  be  sure,  as  folks  may  say, 
But  'twas  a  man,  who  lov'd  to  preach  and  pray. 

(i)  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Babel;  and  according  to  tradition,  the 
first  who  established  the  system  of  monarchial  government,  by  force,  and  who 
first,  in  support  of  that  system,  introduced  the  trade  of  war  and  human  car- 
nage. Holy  writ  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  '*  mighty  hunter"  before  the 
Lord.  Gen,  x.  ▼.  9,  10. 


A  second  Daniel ;  or,  the  prophet  and  the  prince,       5 

Who  taught  strange  doctrines,  (now  of  little  worth) 
Of  Southcoit'.s  pregnancy,  and  Shiloh  a  birth  ! 
And  left  a  trade,  which  little  profit  brings, 
To  head  a  sect,  which  proinis'd  better  things. 

This  pious  man  did  to  the  prince  repair, 
Engag'd  himself  the  vision  to  declare, 
And  only  ask'd  a  night,  to  spend  in  pray'r. 
His  suit  was  granted — home  the  prophet  went ; 
Three  friends  join'd  with  him,  in  his  good  intent, 
And  ev'n  till  break  of  da}'  in  pray'r  wasspent. 
Their  names  deserve  to  be  remember*  d  still ; 
Saints  were  they, — Bit — th — us;  C— rp— nt-r;  and  H--ll! 
To  T — z — r  was  the  secret  shown  that  night, 
For  which  he  thank'd  kind  heav'n,  as   well  he  might. 

With  joyous  heart,  he  rose  at  early  day, 
And  to  the  palace  took  direct  his  way. 
He  meets  the  colonel, — humbly  bows — and  then — 
"Pray,    are  they  pilloried}'' — "   Who?" — "  the  cunning 

men.'" 
"  Not  yet," — is  the  reply; — "  I'm  glad,  indeed, 
And  will  relieve  them  from  the  pain  decreed. 
Conduct  me  to  the  prince,  that  I  may  show 
The  thing  his  highness  so  much  longs  to  know." 

In  haste  the  colonel  to  the  prince  repairs ; 
Explains  the  case  ;  his  royal  highness  stares; 
Amaz'd  a  man,  so  meanly  born  and  bred, 
Should  carry  so  much  knowledge  in  his  head ! 
Directs  before  him  that  the  man  be  brought, 
And  thus  himself  explores  his  depth  of  thought: 

"  And  pray,  can  you,'* — demands  the  prince — '*  relate 
The  dream  I  dreamt,  and  eke  its  meaning  state  ?" 

With  modest  look,  low  bow,  and  folded  hands, 
Before  the  prince  awhile  the  prophet  stands, 
Then  rais'd  his  head,  and  in  a  firmer  tone, 
Thus  spoke  the  man  to  him,  who  fills  the  throne  : 

*'  What  all  thy  nobles,  prince,  essay'd  in  vain  ; 
What  all  thy  cunning  men  could  not  obtain  ;— • 
What  bishops  idly  tried,  and  judges  too  ; 
That  shall  the  mop-stick-maker,  T — z — r,  do. 

"  But  first,  I  claim  to  speak  without  disguise  : 
I  hate  all  flattery  ; — he  who  flatters,  lies  ! 
Then  pledge  thy  royal  word,  in  strictest  sense, 
Whate'er  I  utter,  shall  not  give  offence ." 


$  Daniel  showeth  the  prince  his  dream. 

(k)    "  For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal,, 
«  And  truths — unwelcome  to  the  great — reveal." 

His  Highness  nods  assent— the  holy  man, 
Encourag'd,  thus  his  parable  began  : 

"  Fatigued  with  the  debaucheries  of  your  court. 
And  not  with  state  affairs,  (as  says  report,) 
You  sought  repose,  and  laid  your  head  to  rest; 
Sleep  clos'd  your  eyes,  and  heavy  on  you  prest. 

"  Not  that  refreshing  sleep,  which  pours  its  oil 
On  wea;y  members,  and  succeeds  to  toil  ; 
But  dull,  and  anxious,  cheerless  as  the  night ; 
Such  as  intemperance  and  excess  exrite. 
A  vision  then,  by  pitying  heav'n,  wis  sent, 
To  show  thy  faults,  and  warn  thee  to  repent. 

"  Thou  saw'st,  great  prince  !  before  thy  wond'ring      > 
An  image  bright  and  excellent  arise,  [eyes  > 

Of  form  terrific,  and  gigantic  size  !  ) 

Of  gold  its  head,  which,  shot  a  radiant  flame  ; 
Its  breast  of  silver,  and  its  arms  the  same; 
Of  polish'd  brass,  and  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
The  belly  and  the  thighs  superbly  shine. 
On  iron  legs  it  stood — the  feet  display 
A  mixture — part  of  iron,  part  of  clay. 

"Long  on  this  image  wond'ring  didst  thou  gaze, 
When  lo  !  fresh  marvels  fill  thee  with  amaze. 
Cut  from  the  mountains,  without  hands,  a  stone, 
By  force  unseen,  is  at  the  image  thrown. 
Full  on  its  feet  descends  the  pond'rous  rock, 
The  brittle  feet  can  ill  resist  the  shock  ; 
The  heterogeneous  mixture  soon  gives  way, 
For  iron  ill  incorporates  with  clay. 
In  pieces  dash'd,  they  shiver  all  around, 
And  with  their  fragments  strew  th'  encumber' d  ground. 

'*  Like  fate  awaits  the  other  parts — behold 
Commingled  fly  brass,  silver,  aud  fine  gold  ! 
Like  chaff,  up-borne  by  some  tempestuous  wind, 
They  ride  the  air,  nor  "  leave  a  wreck  behind  !" 
Whilst  the  huge  stone,  which  to  this  scene  gave  birth, 
Became  a  mountain,  and  filPd  all  the  earth! 

"  Such  is  the  dream,  dread  prince  !  which  cross' d  your 
Proceed  we  now  t'  interpret  and  explain.  [brain  ; 

(k)  The  author  would  justly  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
were  he  not  to  acknowledge  in  this  place,  that  these  two  lines  are  a  quotatioa 
from  Pope's  translation  of  Homer. — See  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
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"  The  image  clearly  gives  to  understand 
The  nation,  ruTd  so  ably  by  thy  hand  ! 

The  head — thyself  !  the  gold  denotes  the  crown, 

To  w  hich  thou  add'st  such  lustre  and  renown  ! 

The  other  parts,  of  fai  interior  rate, 

Symbolic  show  the  orders  of  the  state. 

Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  (as  they  once  were  known,) 

By  gold,  by  silver,  and  by  brass  are  shown — 

But  now,  that  things  have  come  to  such  a  point; 

Now,  that  the  Constitution's  out  of  joint; 

Now,  that  the  Commons  are — the  Lord  knows  what! 

And  half  the  nation — represented  not  ! 

On  iron  legs  now  seems  to  stand  the  state, 

With  feet,  ill-suited  to  support  their  weight. 

Feet,  form'd  of  strange  ingredients,  base  and  vile, 

Which  B — ke  the  "swinish  multitude"  would  style/* 

"  The  image  henceforth  let  me  leave  alone, 
And  now,  great  prince  !  to  analyse  the  *>tone. 
Thy  apprehensions  haply  may  incline, 
To  give  a  foreign  meaning  to  this  sign. 
Haply,  alarm'd  and  troubled  as  thou  art, 

In  this  same  stone  thou  see'st  a  B p — te  ! 

That  man,  'tis  true,  from  mountain-climates  came  ! 
That  man,  'tis  true,  has  play'd  a  desperate  game! 
That  man,  'tis  true,  from  nothing  has  grown  big ! 
That  man  now  wears  again  a  (/)  golden  wig  ! 
That  man  has,  like  my  stone,  done  dreadful  things, 
Has  play'd  at  bowls  with  Emperors  and  Kings  ! 
Has  set  his  Princes  up,  and  knock'd  them  down  ! 
And  made  a  very  play-thing  of  a  crown  I 
But  leave  that  man  abroad  to  rule  and  roam  ; 
The  stone,  the  mischief,  lies  much  nearer  home  I 

"  Now,  prince,  for  stubborn  truths  thine  ear  prepare; 
And  ponder  well  the  facts  I  must  declare. 
Not  foreign  is  the  foe  you  have  to  dread, 
Nor  new  the  storm,  which  gathers  o'er  your  head. 
The  ill,  the  ruin,  by  the  stone  design'd, 
Of  Babel  growth,  to  Babel  is  confiu'd. 

"  Corrupt  example,  from  the  highest  stand, 
Has  spread  a  moral  gangrene  through  the  land. 
Its  princes,  reckless  of  disgrace  and  shame, 
Are  first  in  vileness,  as  they're  first  in  fame  ! 


(1)  The  appellation,  under  when  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine  designated 
the  royal  crown,  in  his  Jacobinical  writings. 
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No  bounds  their  folly  knows  ;  their  lust  no  rein, 
A  starving  nation  looks  rebuke  in  vain  ! 
The  pointed  bayonet  silences  complaint, 
And  princes  revel,  free  from  all  restraint. 

"  As  next  in  rank  immediate  to  the  throne, 
The  nobles  make  each  royal  vice  their  own. 
Downward  with  ease  the  poison'd  stream  descends, 
Swells,  as  it  flows,  and  as  it  runs,  extends  ; 
Till  in  pollution's  whirlpool  drawn  and  tost, 
All  moral  good,  all  virtuous  sense  is  lost ! 

"Thus  grew  the  evil,  which  will  crush  vou  yet ; 
The  stone,  that  monstrous  stone—  the  PUBLIC  DEBT! 
Which,  like  a  mill-stone  fasten' d  round  your  neck5 
Must  lead  at  last  to  universal  wreck. 
'Tis  this,  which  public  energy  restrains, 
Which  cramps  the  hand  of  industry  in  chains. 
Preys  on  the  vitals  of  a  sinking  state, 
Borne  down  by  rude  taxation's  galling  weight. 

*<  Such  is,  great  prince  !  the  history  of  the  stoke, 
By  which  the  goodly  image  was  o'erthrown. 
Such  is  the  ill,  which  must  all  hopes  destroy, 
Unless  you  strong  and  timely  means  employ. 
The  wounds,  inflicted  by  profusion,  close, 
And  sage  economy  to  waste  oppose — 
Bid  sinecures  and  venal  pensions  cease, 
And  cultivate  the  halcyon  reign  of  peace. 

"  One  caution,  'ere  I  close — the  blow,  we're  told, 
Which  smote  the  clay  and  iron,  smote  the  gold  ! 
What  at  the  feet  begins,  will  quickly  spread, 
And  fall,  with  heaviest  vengeance,  on  the  head  /" 

The  prophet  ceas'd — the  prince  said  gracious  things. 
As  is  the  mode  with  princes  and  with  kings  S 
Then  burnt  sweet  odours,  to  regale  his  nose, 
And  bade  him  eat  and  drink  whate'er  he  chose. 
At  parting,  prornis'd  to  amend  his  life, 
To  honour  God,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife. 
But  promises  are  sooner  made  than  kept ; 
At  night  his  highness  went  to  bed,  and  slept. 
Next  day,  regardless  of  the  oaths  he  swore, 
He  play'd  the  fool  ev'n  worse  than  heretofore! 


(     9     ) 

PULL  DEVIL  PULL  BAKER. 
Mil.  Editor, 

You  have  no  doubt  often  heard  the  phrase,  Pull  Devil 
Pull  Baker,  aod,  perhaps,  like  myself  and  many  others, 
without  knowing  whence  it  originated.  I  think  lean 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  For  that  purpose  I 
now  address  you,  thinking  it  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  your  miscellany. 

Having,  in  conformity  with  the  mania  of  the  times, 
lately  been  on  the  Continent,  I  went,  like  other  English 
travellers,  to  an  hotel  that  had  been  frequented  by  my 
countrymen  time  out  of  mind.  Here,  happening  to  be 
confined  to  my  room,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  from  my 
old  friend  the  gout,  it  procured  me  another  from  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  a  notable  good  kind  of  communicative 
gossiping  old  woman,  who  strongly  reminded  meof  some  of 
the  members  of  our  hoaxing  club,  that  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petty  France,  particularly  that  mirror  of  wis- 
dom, Brother  Brag,  and  our  right  worthy  steward,  Van 
Nick,  so  remarkable  for  his  luminous  ideas  on  all  subjects, 
more  especially  his  thoughts  on  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinions,  and  his  very  learned  and  elaborate  commentaries 
on  Cocker,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  literally  descended 
from  that  renowned  and  respectable  gentlemau,  Old  Nick, 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  his  exploits  in 
Eden  and  other  places.  LaMaitresse  de  l'Hotellerie,  seeing 
me  in  great  pain,  brought  me,  by  way  of  amusement,  a 
large  bundle  of  manuscripts,  which  she  informed  me  had 
been  found  by  her  great  grandmother,  amongst  the  effect* 
of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  died  in  the  house,  and 
whose  family  or  connexions  had  never  been  traced. 

I  made  her  my  acknowledgmentsaccordingly,  and  began 
to  examine  them ;  they  were  much  injured  by  time  and 
carelessness,  and  were  in  many  places  qu.te  defaced.  As 
they  appeared,  however,  to  be  of  rather  a  curious  nature, 
and  as  it  served  to  assuage  the  anguish  I.  felt  from  my 
complaint,  I  made  a  copy    of  them;  but  as  the  whole 

vol.  x.  b 
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would  prove  too  voluminous  for  insertion  in  your  maga- 
zine, I  have  made  some  extracts  from  the  principal  parts, 
which,  although  I  believe  them  to  be  fabulous,  I 
now  send  you,  and  if  you  should  think  them  worthy  of 
notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  them  publicity.  I 
must  premise,  that  I  have  rather  given  you  their 
general  sense  than  any  precise  copy  of  the  author's 
words,  as  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  extent  incon- 
venient to  the  nature  of  your  work  ;  but  the  title  I 
have  copied  verbatim,  and  I  have  also  endeavoured  to 
give  you  the  character  of  the  Baker,  with  which  our 
author  seems  to  have  been  rather  particular,  as  near  to  the 
original  as  possible.  If  this  should  please,  I  may,  on 
some  future  occasion,  give  you  further  extracts. 

The  work  is  thus  entituled — "  Afulle  and  particulare 
Accounte  of  the  B-l!e  Famillie  (here  one  or  two  letters  are 
defaced  in  the  manuscript)  zcythe  aHystorye  of  the  Causes 
whye  the  Expression,  Pulle  Deville  Pulle  Bakkere,  was  al- 
terede  ynto  that  of  Pulle  Deville  Pulle  Brewerre." 

It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  antiquity,  rise,  and 
respectability  of  the  family,  who  are  represented  as  very 
numerous,  and  whose  ancestors  are  said  to  have  gone, 
like  the  ladies  of  our  author's  day,  almost  nud,  with  this 
trifling  difference,  that  instead  of  the  red  with  which  the 
latter  painted  their  faces,  they  smeared  themselves  with 
blue,  and  extended  its  use  to  every  part  of  their  body ; 
but  our  author  appears  to  be  rather  malignant  in  his 
comparison,  for  can  it  be  supposed,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
woman,  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation,  on  whom  na- 
ture has  bestowed  so  charming  a  complexion,  would  hide 
the  beautiful  vermeil  that  glows  in  her  cheeks  with  such 
a  filthy  composition  as  paint? — Impossible! — or  can  we 
believe  that  females,  by  nature  so  bashful  and  timid,  of 
such  delicate  habits,  and  so  retiring  a  modesty,  could  for 
a  moment  be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity  as  to 
publicly  expose,  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  charms  that  are 
always  heightened  by  concealment,  to  the  rude  gaze  of 
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filthy  nightmen  and  brawny  porters,  or  to  the  lascivious 
oglingsof  old  worn-out  letchers  ?  It' ever  such  unclean 
practices  could  have  obtained,  how  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  that  we  live  in  times  when  such  perversion  is 
entirely  unknown. 

But  to  return. — It  describes  in  glowing  colours,  their 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  very  extensive  influence,  the  vast- 
nessof  their  estates,  their  opulence,  their  splendid  establish- 
ments, numerous  and  beautiful  villas,  their  delightful  gar- 
dens, greatcommercial  dealings,  numerous  ships,  their  pro- 
bity, and  the  profound  respect  which,  in  early  times,  was 
universally  paid  to  them  by  their  neighbours,  and  even  by 
strangers;  and  very  pathetically  laments  the   falling  oil 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  day  :    but  at  what  period  our 
author  wrote  is  not  discoverable,  the  dates  unfortunately 
being  in    every  part  of  the    manuscript    quite    obliter- 
ated.  One  of  their  chiefs  is  said    to  have   experienced 
great  reverses,  but  after  having   encountered  many  dif- 
ficulties,   endured   many    hardships,  and    submitted   to 
many  indignities,  even  to  being  sharply  reprimanded  for 
neglect  while  iu  the  humble  occupation  of  baking  cakes 
for  a  husbandman's  wife,    to  have  completely  retrieved 
his  affairs,  and  to  have  left  very  extensive  possessions  to 
the  family;  with  this  remarkable  injunction,— that   they 
should  ever  remain  free  as  the  air  they  breathe  ;  an    in- 
junction, which  according  to  our  author  they  observed 
for  some  ages  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  which  in  his 
days  had  become  very  much  neglected  ;  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  well  known  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and    once    to  have   possessed    very   considerable 
lands  in  France ;  the  last  of  which   is  said  to  have  been 
sold  by  an  extravagant,  debauched,  but  witty  member  of 
their  family,  to   support  his   concubines,   parasites,  and 
riotous  licentiousness.    It  is  also  stated,  but  here  I  think 
our   author   must    have    been  misinformed,    that   some 
branches   of  the   family  having  exhausted   their  patri- 
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mony,  went  into  a  far  distant  country  of  great  beau* 
ty,  and  extremely  rich  in  its  natural  productions, 
to  retrieve  their  broken  fortunes  by  trade ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  a  friendly,  confiding,  simple  people,  gave 
them  a  very  hospitable  reception,  but  that,  seeing 
an  opportunity,  they  by  the  most  base  and  artful  means 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  the  lands,  murdered 
many  of  the  natives,  particularly  an  old  woman,  who 
it  seems  had  numerous  great  farms  and  many  valua- 
bles, because  she  would  not  surrender  to  them  her 
jewels  and  treasure:  that  they  bought  all  the  grain  in 
country,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  then  exacted  so  ex- 
travagant a  price  for  it  that  not  less  than  a  million  of  the 
poorer  natives  perished  for  want;  in  short,  if  our  author 
was  to  be  credited,  which  I  am  certain  he  is  not,  they 
committed  all  kind  of  enormities  against  these  unfortunate 
people,  some  of  them  too  shocking  even  for  relation, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  by  such  practices,  with  which 
they  corrupted  theirkinsmen  when  they  returned  home. 
Like  other  families,  they  are  said  to  have  had  some 
very  profligate  members,  particularly  in  the  higher  and 
more  opulent  branches;  he  tells  us  of  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  very  wealthy  branch,  who  was  sent  to  one  of  his 
father^  houses,  somewhere  on  the  Continent,  from  whence 
he  actually  purloined  the  plate,  and  in  another  place 
conducted  himself  *so  infamously,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  it  at  a  moment's  warning;  of  another  young 
man,  brought  up  to  the  church,  who  wasted  his 
whole  patrimony  one  night  at  the  gaming-table,  to 
retrieve  which  he  had  a  considerable  employment  given 
him  in  his  father's  household,  and  although  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  very  respectable  connexions,  had  always 
five  or  six  harlots  in  his  pay,  to  whom  he  was  the  greatest- 
dupe  in  nature,  and  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  written 
the  most  silly  letters,  in  which  he  exposed  his  family, 
abused  his  brothers,  and  defamed  even  the  chastity  of 
his  sisters.  One  of  these  abandoned  prostitutes,  to  whom 
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he  is  said  to  have  been  foolishly  and  shamelessly  attach- 
ed, and  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  Darling, 
extorted  from  him  a  handsome  settlement  by  expos- 
ing the  letters  publicly,  and  idled  his  father's  house 
with  bad  and  knavish  servants,  which  she  had  art 
enough  to  make  him  recommend  as  persons  proper  for 
the  employment,  by  which  she  pocketed  considerable 
sums.  She  carried  her  influence  over  him  to  such  an 
extent,  that  she  is  said  to  have  had  many  agents  whose 
business  it  was  to  find  out  persons  to  fill  all  vacant  situa- 
tions, who  would  pay  her  for  the  appointments,  however 
unsuitable  their  qualifications  or  immoral  their  conduct, 
until  the  old  gentleman  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  displacing  him — whether  or  not  he  was  ever  restored 
does  not  appear. 

Another  is  described  as  engaged  in  the  most  puerile 
and  frivolous  pursuits,  dedicating  whole  days  to  con- 
triving and  cutting  out  patterns  for  alterations  in  the 
liveries  of  his  numerous  servants,  and  in  planning  trum- 
pery and  expensive  entertainments ;  devotedly  attach- 
ed to  gewgaws,  pageantry,  old  women,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  bottle ;  he  is  said  to  have  erected,  at  an  enor- 
mous expence,  some  very  fantastical  buildings  in  his 
gardens,  one  of  them  so  ludicrous,  that  it  was  the  jest  of 
every  passenger,  who  were  wont  to  call  it  Solomon's 
temple ;  and  our  author  observes,  that  so  late  as  his 
time  there  was  still  existing  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  of  a 
very  tawdry  description,  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
little  bells  attached  to  it,  supposed  to  be  placed  there  for 
the  children  to  play  with,  and  which  was  erected  over  a 
small  stream  in  one  of  the  paddocks.  He  was,  according 
to  our  author,  very  fond  of  being  flattered,  and  though 
somewhat  stricken  in  years,  delighted  with  being  thought 
young  and  handsome.  A  clergyman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, an  amateur  pugilist,  who  is  said  to  have  disgraced 
his  cloth,  and  filled  his  pockets  at  the  expence  of  a  lady, 
by  fighting  a  sham   duel  with  an  Irishman,  who  was 
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greatly  in  love  with  that  lady's  wealth,  is  said,   by  our 
author,  to  have  completely  ingratiated  himself  by  thus 
ministering  to  a  mind  diseased;  comparing  him  to  Ado- 
nis, and  making  him  believe  the  whole  female  world  were 
enamoured  of  his  half-century  charms.     And  two  unfor- 
tunate wights  are  said  to  have  been  almost  hunted  from 
society,  for  having  been  so  uncourteous  as  to  remark  on 
the  impropriety  of  adultery,  and  for  the  more  abhorrent 
crime  of  not  admiring  equally  with  the  fighting  Parson, 
the  beauty  of  abloated  corpulent  gentleman  turned  of  fifty. 
Although  no  date  is   to   be  found  to  this  manuscript, 
these  circumstances  fully  demonstrate  in  what  distant, 
barbarous,  and  Gothic  times  it  must  have  been  written. 
In  our  times,  would  any  one  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  think 
the  worse  of  a  gentleman,  merely    for  mistaking    the 
sleeping  chamber  of  his  friend's  wife,  at  whose  house 
he  might  chance   to   be  accommodated,     for  that   de- 
signed  for    himself,  and  that  too,   perhaps,  under   the 
erratic  influence  of  the  Tuscan  grape,  with  which  he  had 
been  liberally  and  hospitably  supplied  by  the  husband? 
Forbid  it,  oh  ye  sylphs,  that  guard  the  slumbers  of  our 
fair  elegantees — what  an  incorrigible  Vandal  must  he  be, 
who  could  not  admire  the  handsomely  gilt   antlers  of  a 
fashionable  benedict ! !  If  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  polish- 
ed society  have  made  some  trifling  alteration  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  capitals,  by  substituting  the  branching 
cornu  cervi  for  the  voluta,  will  any  man  of  taste  deny, 
that  the  towering  nature  of  the  former  makes  a  hand- 
somer appearance  than  the  impending  curvature  of  the 
latter?  and  every  professor  of  virtu,   must  at  least  allow 
it  to  be  more  illustrative  of  their  order. 

Some  of  thefamily  are  represented  to  have  been  remark- 
ably fond  of  mixing  in  the  disputes  of  their  neighbours, 
and  willingly  to  pay  the  expences  of  many  contests  with 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  meddled  ;  and  for  such  pur- 
poses to  have  parted  with  sums  of  great  magnitude,  and 
thereby  greatly  to  have  impoverished  themselves. 
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According  to  our  author,  they  had  in  his  time  greatly 
degenerated;  their  women,  he  says,  had  become  shame- 
less and  abandoned  ;  that  adultery  was  common,  and  only 
called,  even  by  the  public  censors,  a  venial  crime;  but 
with  all  due  deference  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 
he  indulges  in  the  marvellous,  for  what  right  have  we  to 
suppose  the  ladies  of  those  days  were  not  as  chaste 
and  well  conducted  as  those  which  grace  our  own  ?  And 
will  it  be  said  that  such  practices  prevail  at  present,  that 
the  belles  of  the  present  day  ever  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  innocence  ?  No,  Sir  ;  a  very  wise  man,  and  one  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  fair,  has  said,  that,  a  "  virtuous 
woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband  ;"  and  whatever  may  be 
their  inclinations,  they  have  too  great  a  respect  both  for 
themselves  and  the  opinions  of  this  sophist-king,  to  for- 
feit their  title  to  his  euiogium  by  a  breach  of  the  nuptial 
vow  ;  the  more  so,  as  he  has  also  said  that  "  a  fair  wo- 
man without  discretion,  is  as  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout." — Who,  Mr.  Editor,  ever  hears  of  crim-con.  ? 
Where  is  the  lady  who  can  be  taxed  with  conjugal  infi- 
delity ?  On  this  subject,  we  can  appeal  with  the  utmost 
safety  to  either  my  Lords  Eldon  or  Ellenborough, 
or  even  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Best  himself.  Our  author 
also  describes  the  husbands  and  brothers  of  these  wo- 
men as  devoted  to  gambling,  by  which  they  frequently 
ruined  themselves,  and  beggared  their  offspring,  and  what 
appears  almost  incredible,  represents  them  as  taking  de- 
light in  imitating  the  coarse  language,  vulgar  habits,  and 
style  of  dress  of  the  drivers  of  their  public  chariots, 
affirming,  that  in  his  day  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  stable-boy  and  his  master  ;  they  are  also  said 
to  have  been  great  patronizers  and  bottle  companions  of 
a  set  of  low  idle  heroes,  who  publicly  fought  each 
other,  without  provocation,  until  they  were  completely 
disfigured,  on  stages  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
they  sometimes  condescended  to  train  these  men  them- 
selves for  the  brutal  and  disgusting  exhibition,  staking 
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large  sums  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  that  they  fre- 
quently became  the  dupes  of  their  adopted  champions, 
who  made,  them  smart  severely  for  their  folly  by  what 
was  in  those  days,  amongst  the  fraternity,  technically 
called  playing  booty,  a  term  of  which  I  have  been  at  in- 
finite pains  to  find  out  the  meaning,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  seems  to  have  completely  eluded  research,  and 
to  be  now  entirely  unknown. 

As  this  family,  unlike  those  of  the  present  day,  were 
all  interested  in  the  general  welfare,  it  was  their  custom, 
for  the  convenience  of  conducting  their  affairs,  debating 
on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  common  inte- 
rest, looking  over  the  steward's  accounts,  and  receiving 
the  reports  of  their  chief  clerks  on  their  various  concerns, 
to  hold  a  yearly  meeting,  to  which,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  confusion  arising  from  too  numerous  an  assembly, 
the  junior  branches  sent  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
properly  qualified  to  act  for  them,  and  controul  the  ex- 
penditure. It  appears  by  our  author's  account,  that 
theDevii  had  always  viewed  this  family  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  unceasingly  watched  his  opportunity  of  doing  them 
harm  ;  and  no  sooner  did  they  appoint  any  one  to  be  their 
steward,  or  chief  clerk,  than  he  so  completely  possessed 
them,  that,  with  all  the  disposition  to  do  right,  they  were 
ever  doing  wrong,  and  continually  injuring  the  family 
they  were  employed  to  benefit;  and,  to  complete  his  mis- 
chief, he  so  possessed  those  who  had  the  appointment, 
that  although  they  had  of  themselves  no  such  intention, 
they  generally  chose  the  worst  and  most  improper  per- 
sons possible  to  til i  tnese  situations.  This  was  so  clearly 
seen  by  the  younger  branches,  that  they  always  instructed 
those  they  deputed  :o  act  for  them,  to  guard  against  the 
machinations  of  his  infernal  majesty.  Now  it  seems  that 
Lucifer,  not  contented  with  the  injuries  he  had  already 
du  them,  and  resolved  on  their  entire  destruction, 
so  cc  .    that  fcbeir  affairs  should  fall  into  the  hands 
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of  a  most,  desperate  junto,  amongst  whom  was  reckoned 
Slender  Billu,  a  notorious  character,  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tothill-fields,  who,  though  he  did  not 

rob  them  himself,  is  said  to  have  connived  at  innumera- 
ble robberies  in  others   of   his  gang,    particularly  Harry 

Brass,  his  bosom  friend  and  bottle  companion,  who  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  taken  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  which  he  would  never  account,  but  which   he 
is  supposed  to  have  expended  in  corrupting  those  sent  to 
watch  him:    this  gang  succeeded    in    debauching    and 
saining  over  to  their  party  a  very  learned  and  respectable 
gentleman,  remarkable  for   his  chivalrous    disposition, 
and    who  was   for    his    piety  called    St.  Edmund,     who 
had  till  then  been  the  firm  friend  of  Black  Charles  and 
Brandy  Br  in,  and   in  conjunction   with  them,    the  stre- 
nuous opposer  of  all  their  hellish    tricks  ;    these  needy 
marauders  made  splendid  fortunes   for  themselves,  and 
nearly  ruined   their   employers   by  involving  them  in  a 
quarrel   with  a  neighbouring  family,    with  whom  they 
were  then  in  the   habit  of  carrying  on  a  very  lucrative 
barter  trade,  respecting  a  right  of  heirship,  with  which 
they  had  no   manner  of  concern.     The  expences  of  this 
litigation  were  so  unbounded  as  to  oblige  them  to  mort- 
gage their  best  and  most  valuable  estates,   and  so  to  di- 
minish their  dividends,  that  many  of  them  were  reduced 
to  great  distress,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  them  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  public  charity.     This  gang- 
were  succeeded  by  another   of  equally  desperate  charac- 
ter, but  of  less  ability,  who  greatly  increased   the  misery 
and  poverty  produced   by  the  former  ;  among  the  latter 
was  a  sanctified  Dutchman,  and  Bob  Shuffle,  well  known 
to  the  former  for   his   Irish  tricks,   and   in    France   and 
Germany  for   his  quibbles  and    duplicity.      About  this 
time,   it  is  said,  some  of   the  junior  branches   deputed 
to  the  yearly  meeting,    for  the  purpose  of  combating 
the    Devil,    who  had   now  began    to    make   terrible   Ua- 
vock,  a   lusty  Baker,    who  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
vol.  x,  c 
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them  that  he  should  be  able  to  counteract  the  mischief* 
intended  them  by  the  arch  and  wily  fiend.  What  hi? 
name  was  must  ever  remain  unknown,  as  of  that  part  of 
the  manuscript  which  contained  it  nothing  more  is  now 
visible  than  — 11—  rt — s  ;   but  he  is  thus  described. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  built  on  the  true  Falstaff  model ;  an 
immense  abdominal  protuberance,  the  effect  of  turtle  and 
inordinate  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  pre- 
vented the  too  near  approach  of  impertinent  curiosity, 
an  enormous  proboscis,  studded  with  carbuncles  of  the 
most  lively  and  fiery  red,  graced  a  visage  of  ample 
breadth,  where  the  roses  were  so  thickly  planted  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  lily ;  eyes  he  had  two  of  rather 
diminutive  orbits  ;  they  were  of  the  whiting  colour,  and 
formed  a  charming  contrast  with  the  sanguinary  fluid  in 
which  they  floated.  It  is  true,  these  twinkling  stars 
were  somewhat  obscured  by  huge  masses  of  flesh  that 
rose  before  them  as  if  envious  of  their  brilliancy  :  his 
face,  on  the  whole,  presented  so  ignifluous  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  seemed  to  threaten  a  general  conflagration, 
and  would  at  any  time,  in  ease  of  accident,  have  sup- 
plied the  head  of  either  of  those  fierce  looking  animals 
that  greet  your  arrival  at  the  gates  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Southampton,  were  it  possible  those  venerable  beasts 
could  dispense  with  every  thing  like  meaning  in  their 
countenance.  His  legs,  although  they  could  not  boa&t 
of  length,  had  all  the  thickness  and  strength  requisite  to 
support  their  unwieldy  burthen.  Whether  he  wore  ar- 
mour is  not  said,  but  his  weapons  are  described  as  of 
the  most  harmless  kind,  because  no  man  more  clearly 
understood  than  himself  that  "  a  living  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion."  Like  Shakespeare's  facetious  hero,  he  also 
was  a  knight,  but  of  what  order  he  was  the  companion 
could  never  be  traced  ;  the  records  of  the  Bath,  Thistle, 
and  Garter  have  been  carefully  explored,  but  no  Baker 
appears  to  have  given  dignity  to  their  lists.  He  resem- 
bled the  merry  knight   in  many  things  except  in  the 
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display  of  his  wit  and  humour;  here  he  was  his  antipode, 
grave  as  a  mite  in   one  of  his   own  damaged  biscuits — 
not  that  he  wanted   wit,  it  was  as  plentiful  with  him  as 
turtle,  but  he  was  a  miser  in  this  respect — for  although 
if  you  pleased   him   he   would  give  you  a  little  of  the 
latter,  he  was  never   known,  on  any  occasion,  to  part 
with  a  spark  of  the  former.     He  was  a  humourist  too  in 
his  own  way,  for  he  would  tell  you  of  his  honesty  and 
integrity,  boast  exceedingly  of  his  independence,    and 
talk  loudly  of  flogging  those  who  were  out  of  his  reach. 
Of   honor    he    thought   with    Sir   John — although    he 
abounded  with  it,  for  it  grew  with  him  like  his  beard, 
and  insensibly  exuded  from  him,  which  rendered  it  rather 
rank  ;   with  respect  to  wisdom,  he  had  heard  that  "  that 
"  which  is   crooked,   cannot  be  made  straight ;  that  in 
"  much  wisdom  there  is  much  grief;  that  he   who  in- 
M  creaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow  ;  that  it  was  all 
"  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit :"   therefore,  like  physic, 
he  gave  it  to  the  dogs,  and  would  have  none  on't ;  yet 
he  was  remarkable  for  fluency  of  language,  and  oratorical 
elegance;    above  all,    for  the   precision    with   which  he 
spoke  on  every  subject  :   so  much  had  he  at  heart,  that 
his  auditors  should  perfectly  understand  what  he   was 
saying,  that  he  never  left  any  thing  to  the  chance  of  mis- 
conception ;   as,  for  instance,   if  he   was  describing  the 
world,  after  he  had,   in  a  very  concise  way,  gone  all  over 
it,    he   would  add,    lest    in    the   journey    you    might 
possibly  have  lost  some  part  of  it,  and  every  where  else  ; 
if  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  word   speedy,   fearful  you 
might  be  unacquainted  with  the  term,  he  would  add  and 
soon  ;  thus  he  was  reckoned  as  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
prehensible  speaker   of  his  day.     He  was  very  rich,  is 
said  not  to  have  been  over  scrupulous   in  the  materials 
he  used,  and  to  have  resided   near  the  spot  inhabited  by 
the  Lombards,  not  that  you   are,  therefore,  to  conclude 
he  was  a  pawn-broker,  for  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
rather  addicted  to  usury,   he  had  found   out  the  secret 
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of  making  the  former  rather  unprofitable  by  pawning- 
his  honour  in  early  life  and  forgetting  10  redeem  it. 
Whether  it  was,  that  in  those  days  everyone  was  glutted 
with  the  article,  or  that  a  Baker's  honour,  like  paper 
currency,  was  of  a  flimsy  texture,  and  liable  to  great  depre- 
ciation ;  certain  it  is,  the  mortgagees  were  obliged  to  keep 
it  on  their  hands  until  it  had  acquired  so  unsavoury  a  fla- 
vour that  no  one  could  be  found  to  meddie  with  it. 

Such,  it  is  said,  was  the  Baker  when  he  first  made  his 
appearance  at  the  meeting,  and  so  heartily  did  he  seem 
to  oppose  himself  to  his  smutty  antagonist  in  the  first 
onset  that  he  was  universally  cheered  with  the  cry  of 
"  Pull  Devil,  pull  Baker  ;"  but  whether  it  was  that  his 
strength  failed  him,  or  that,  like  many  others  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  had  sold  himself  to  his  black  opponent,  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  relaxed  in  his  opposition,  and  so  far  from 
pulling  against  him,  he  was  even  worse  than  the  Devil 
himself  in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  he 
acted,  and  the  cudgels  being  taken  up  by  a  worthy ,faith- 
ful,  and  valiant  Brewer,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fins- 
bury,  who  maintained  his  ground  manfully,  and  gave  the 
Devil  some  severe  blows  ;  the  cheering  cry  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been,  but  louder  than  ever  in  roaring  out, 
6(  Pull  Devil,  pull  Brewer." 

Anthony  Quiz, 


A  Sentimental  Journey  from  London  to  Greenwich.  By 
John  Vander  Gruben  von  Sigher,  LL.  D. — Part  I.  of  vol.  I. 
The  whole  to  be  included  icithin  seven  volumes  folio,  with 
an  atlas,  and  plates  illustrative  of  the  scenery. 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  me  that  happy  hu- 
man faces  are  the  most  delightful  to  look  upon  of  any 
tbiug  which  this  variegated  creation   can  present;  and 
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hence  when  I  make  a   purchase,  I   always  beat  down  the 
price  to  the  lowest  possible  sum  that  can  betaken,  in 
order   to   have   the  opportunity    of  exciting  a   smile  by 
paying   a   penny   or   twopence  more   than  is  expected. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  I   contrive  to  manu- 
facture for  myself  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  good- 
humored  countenance.     When  I  am  out  in  the  fields, 
and  happen   to  catch  a  thoughtless   urchin  strolling  by 
himself,  I  seize  upon  him,  assume  a  threatening  look, 
and  terrify  the  dear  innocent  till  the  tear-drop  is  ready  to 
start,  when  I  instantly  change  my  manner,  encourage 
his  trembling  heart  with  soothing  words,    and  end  by 
cramming  into  his  mouth    half  a   dozen  sugar-plumbs. 
Then  what  raptures  I  experience!     The  new-born  smile 
that  plays  upon  his  lips  beaming  through  his  tears,  like 
an  April  sun  in  a  shower  of  rain,  the  half- suppressed  sob, 
and  the  delightful  sound  of  the  lips  smacked  together,  in 
token  of  delight  at  what  the  mouth  contains,  are  to  me 
such  exquisite  sources  of  enjoyment,  that,  at  the  moment 
I  half  forget  I  am  mortal,    and  fancy  myself  partaking 
of  etherial   pleasures.      Blameless   artifices !      Innocent 
cheats !     Spotless  tricks  !     Let  the  corrupt  and  vicious 
resort   to  deception  as  the  means  of  ruining  those  they 
deceive :  I  cajole  only  to  reward,  and  frighten  only  to 
comfort. 

This  strong  propensity  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
exhibition  of  human  happiness,  a  propensity  for  which 
I  dare  say  an  appropriate  organ  in  my  skull  would  be 
found  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  if  he  were  to  examine  it,  led  me 
to  defer  my  long  projected  journey  to  Greenwich  till 
Whit-Monday,  in  order  that  I  might  relieve  the  irksome- 
ness  of  observing  inanimate  nature  by  occasionally  glanc- 
ing at  living  objects,  and  I  knew  that  the  whole  road, 
at  such  a  time,  would  be  covered  with  persons  hastening 
to  the  scene  of  mirth  and  festivity.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. I  saw,  what  I  shall  never  see  again;  I  felt, 
what  I   cannot   describe;  I  heard,   what  mortal  never 
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heard  before.  But  this  is  anticipating  the  course  of  my 
narration.  I  shall  commence,  therefore,  with  my  depar- 
ture from  my  own  house,  and  reserve,  for  their  proper 
places,  those  indescribable,  never-before-heard,  and  never- 
again-to-be-seen  events. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  sun  just  then  shining  gloriously,  I 
left  my  charming  rural  retreat,  at  the  Maidenhead,  near 
Battle-bridge  turnpike,  (about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  manufactory  for  horse-flesh,  and  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  warehouse  for  calcined  bones)  and  directing  my 
course  along  Gray's  Inn-lane,  I  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment as  I  contemplated  the  enormous  mass  of  cinders 
which  had  been  riddled  within  the  last  two  weeks.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  at 
the  northern  western  extremity  of  the  road  which  is 
commonly  called  Gray's  Inn-lane,  there  is  an  extensive 
area  enclosed  with  palings,*  and  within  that  enclosure 
the  dust  and  ashes  which  are  collected  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dustmen  are  deposited.  The  contemplation  of 
such  a  collection  naturally  fills  one  with  wonder  and  de- 
light, for  it  is  an  evidence  not  only  of  those  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  pit-coal  which  this  kingdom  possesses,f  but 
it  proves  also  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  country. 
I  continued  my  route,  reflecting  upon  the  various  modi- 
fications of  society,  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  capital,  all  concentrated,  as  it  were,  or  rather 
typified,  in  that  cineritious  conglomeration,  till  I  found 
myself  opposite  Liquor-pond-street. 

Here  was  a  new  topic  of  inquiry  and  research.  We 
know  that  the  names  of  various  places  have  derived 
their  origin  from  local  or  from  personal  circumstances. 
Thus,  Newgate-street  is  doubtless  so  called  from  its  vici- 
nity to  Newgate,  and  Fleet-street    from  its  vicinity  to 


*  The  palings  are  in  a  dilapidated  state  ;  but  I  learnt,  upon 
inquiry,  that  they  were  about  to  be  repaired. 

f  The  reader  is  probably  not  aware  that  if  there  were  no  coals 
there  could  be  no  cinders. 
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the  Fleet  prison.     Sometimes,  too,  a  street  or  square  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  person  who  owns  the  land  on 
which  it  happens  to  be  built;  while, in  other  cases,  names 
are  given  in  commemoration  of  great  events,  or  illustrious 
individuals.    But  it  is  not  to  these  obvious  sources  that  I 
should  wish  the  attention  of  the  learned  should  be  direct- 
ed.  I  should  rather  seek  to  employ  the  profound  sagacity 
of  archaeological  research,  upon   the  probable  origin  of 
obscure  and  fanciful  appellations.     These  important  and 
curious  topics  have  not  entirely  escaped  my  notice,   for 
I  have  been  some  years  engaged  in  a  dissertation  in  folio, 
upon  Cock-lane,    Naked-boy-alley,    Bagnio-court,    and 
Mutton-lane,  tracing  the  derivation  of  those  names  to  the 
trades  formerly  carried  on  in  the  said  places,    and  shew- 
ing that    our   ancestors    had    the  awkward  custom  of 
broadly  denominating  even   the    vices   they   practised. 
This  dissertation  I  propose  to  publish  by  subscription ; 
and  it  will  be  accompanied  with   coloured  plates,  shew- 
ing the  exact  appearance  of  Mutton-lane  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  accurate   representation  of  a 
courtezan  of  that  age  in  her  meretricious  apparel. 

To  return,  however,  to  Liquor-pond-street.  I  stood  at 
the  corner  for  several  minutes  lost  in  conjecture  as  to 
what  could  possibly  be  the  origin  of  his  name,  and  after 
a  variety  of  surmises,  the  only  probable  one  that  I  could 
hit  upon  was,  that  formerly  there  was  a  large  pond 
where  now  Meux's  brewhouse  stands,  by  the  side  of 
which  was  erected  a  tavern  or  gin-shop.  Here  the  city 
apprentices  and  artificers  used  to  repair,  in  former  days, 
before  London  had  grown  to  its  present  magnitude,*  to 
regale  themselves  with  their  companions  and  sweethearts, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  popular  phrase  was,  "  Let  us 

*  Even  in  the  time  of  Wood  (see  his  Athenae  Oxonienses  pas- 
sim) Gray's  Inn  was  near  London,  as  we  now  speak  of  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead  being  near  it 
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go  to  the  Pond  and  have  a  glass  of  liquor,"  which  at 
length  became  so  proverbial,  that,  agreeable  to  the  cus- 
tom of  our  country,  which  always  abbreviates  where  it 
can,  it  was  shortened  into  Liquor-pond ;  so  that  if  a 
spruce  beau  from  Lothbury  was  met  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Cheapside,  and  asked  where  he  was  going,  his 
answer  wouid  immediately  be,  to  Liquor-pond,  just  as 
he  would  now  answer  to  Chalk-farm,  Copenhagen,  or 
White  Conduit.  I  submit  this  conjecture  to  the  curious 
and  enlightened  reader  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
because  I  think  it  strongly  supported  by  a  variety  of 
collateral  circumstances  which  I  have  not  now  time  to 
discuss. 

I  passed  leisurely  through  the  streets  uninterrupted  by 
those  crowds,  which  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  usually 
obstruct  the  passenger.  London  is  very  populous,  and 
being  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  all  those  numerous  streams 
of  trade,  activity,  and  enterprize,  which  intersect  the 
kingdom — for  here  they  all  meet, — it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  toward  the  mid-day,  when  its  various  in- 
habitants are  hastening  to  their  respective  pursuits,  a 
contemplative  pedestrian  like  myself,  often  finds  the 
thread  of  his  speculations  baffled  by  many  awkward  ren- 
contres. I  remember  formerly,  when  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  as  I  perambulated  the  streets,* — not  from  any 
vain  affectation, — but  from  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  esteemed  every  moment  lost  that  was  not  spent 
in  the  acquisition  of  newT  ideas,  I  used  to  encounter  se- 
veral awkward  rebuffs  from  umbrellas,  porters'  knots, 
and  bakers'  baskefs.  At  length,  indeed,  the  practice  was 
finally  abolished  by  having  a  new  hat  knocked   into  the 


*  I  never  carried  my  itinerant  studies  to  such  a  length  as 
the  renowned  reformer,  lecturer,  poet,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Thel- 
wall,  who  informs  us  that  he  used  to  read  in  the  streets  by  night, 
carrying  a  small  lanthorn  with  him  to  illuminate  the  pages  of 
science  and  philosophy  over  which  he  so  beneficially  pored. 
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gutter,  where  it  was  run  over  by  a  waggon  before  I 
could  recover  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  accident 
occurred,  I  was  walking  down  Thames-street,  deeply  in- 
tent upon  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  A  butcher's  boy, 
with  his  tray,  passed  rapidly  by  me  ;  the  knuckle  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  which  projected  from  one  corner  of 
the  said  tray,  came  into  forcible  contact  with  my  head  ; 
and  the  collision  was  so  strong,  that  not  only  my  hat  was 
precipitated  into  the  gutter,  but  a  prominent  lump  was 
left  on  my  forehead  as  a  token  of  the  interview.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  ruin  of  my  hat,  or  the  contusion  on  my 
head,  would  have  caused  me  to  forego  my  ambulatory 
studies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mortifying  mockery  which 
sundry  persons  who  witnessed  the  transaction  indulged  in 
at  my  expence ;  and  ridicule  being  the  test  of  truth,  as 
Shaftesbury  inculcates,  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that  my 
predilection  was  erroneous.  I  loved  Euclid,  but  I  loved 
truth  better;  and  from  that  day  renounced  the  practice, 
confining  it  now  to  perambulations  in  the  fields,  bye- 
lanes,  and  unfrequented  roads. 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  digression  :  but  it  tends 
to  display  the  human  character,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind. 

I  soon  reached  the  purlieus  of  Shoe-lane*  and  while 
passingdown  thatvenerablecommunication  between  Fleet- 
street  and  Holborn,  I  remarked  that  my  right  boot  had 
burst  out  at  the  waiting.  It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that 
this  discovery  should  have  been  made  itt  Shoe-dane,  and 
ho  less  singular,  that  a  cobbler's  stall  was  exactly  oppo- 
site to  me.  I  M  defy  auguries ;"  but  though  not  supersti- 
tious, I  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  singular  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  was  more  than  accidental.  The 
industrious  tenant  of  the  small  abode,  singing  cheerily, 
like  the  lark,  was  at  work ;  and  his  gay  good-humoured 
face,  rubicond  nose,  and  single  eye,  sparkling  with  ani- 
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mation,  filled  me  with  so   much  joyous  sympathy,  that? 

I  could  not  help  humming  to  myself, 

"  A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  in  a  stall, 
Which  served  him  for  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  all." 

"  God  bless  your  honour,  and  it's  large  enough  for  a 
bed-room  too — I  always  sleep  in  it,  if  so  be  I  a'ant  too 
muzzy  over  night  to  find  my  way  there.  1  see  your 
honour's  boot  wants  a  little  of  my  craft — will  you  please 
to  walk  in  and  take  a  seat  till  I  sew  up  that  ugly  rent?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  thou  jocund  artificer  of  a  venera- 
ble corporate  body,"*  I  exclaimed,  and  immediately  crept 
into  the  domicilium.  To  walk  into  it  seemed  an  opera* 
tion  better  adapted  to  the  quadrupedal  locomotive  powers 
of  a  cur,  or  the  fascinating  imitation  of  those  powers  by 
a  child  which  has  not  yet  learned  to  stand  upon  its  hind- 
legs. 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  seat  than  he  proceeded  to 
disencumber  my  leg  of  its  covering,  and  accommodated 
me  with  half  a  slipper,  He  was  not  long  in  performing 
his  job,  but  while  engaged  in  it,  the  natural  frankness  of 
his  character  led  him  into  a  variety  of  observations,  which 
were  finely  illustrative  of  nature  in  her  undisguised 
movements. 

"  Hard  times,  your  honor,  for  poor  folks — but  no  mat- 
ter— D—  n  Boney,  and  all  that's  for  him — I  wish  I  had 
him  on  my  lap-stone  ;  d«n  me,  but  I'd  give  him  such  a 
thumping,  he  should  not  forget  it ;  worse  than  the  Rooshes 
gave  him  at  Muska,  I  warrant — I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir- 
Alexander  and  old  Blucher  may  be  very  good  in  a  battle, 
and  I  dare  say  they  are — but  d — n  me  if  any  one  of  them 
knows  how  to  conduct  a  gotiation,  as  they  call  it.  What 
do  you  think  I  would  have  clone,  if  I  had  been  at  Paris 
when  Boney  was  done  for  ? — I'll  tell  your  honor — not  that 

*  The  cordwainer's  company  is,  as  1  am  informed,  the  most 
ancient  iu  the  kingdom.     It  was  incorporated  before  the  Con- 
uest.     (See  the  necessary  authorities.) 
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1  pertond  to  more  than  my  belters  ;  but  a  plain  man 
sometimes  may  see  further  than  all  your  emperors  and 
generals.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  let  him  go  to 
Elba?  No,  I'd  have  been  d-d  first — I'd  have  sent  for 
Boney  to  the  Tu(/erysy  and  when  he  came  into  my  pre- 
sence would'n't  I  have  given  it  him  sweetly  ?  Not  that 
I  could  have  bemeaned  myself — but  wouldjust  have  said, 
*  Mister  Boney — you  are  caught  at  last,  and  d — n  me  if 
you  get  loose  again; — you  have  had  your  swing  long 
enough — now  it's  my  turn,  and  by  G-d  you  shall  swing 
iri  another  way.'  There  would  have  been  no  harm  io 
that, you  know — but  as  to  sending  him  to  Elba — I'd  have 
packed  him  to  h-ll  first — to  be  sure,  he'd  give  'em  the 
slip,  and  so  he  has,  and  now  there's  all  the  work  to  do 
over  again.  I  could  not  live,  your  honor,  if  I  didn't  do 
my  work  better — howsomever,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there — but  I'm  told  the  property-tax  is  to  be  saddled 
upon  us  again.  Well !  Long  live  the  Regent,  say  I — so 
as  they  lower  the  price  of  porter;  d — n  the  property-tax, 
they're  welcome  to  it !  There,  your  honor — your  boot  is 
done — and  you'll  sav,  you  never  saw  abetter  job  in^our 
life." 

I  listened  to  this  harangue  with  singular  delight.  It 
was  a  fine  transcript  of  nature  ;  and  though  humbly  al- 
lied, the  matter  was  worthy  a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 
I  could  not  but  smile,  however,  at  the  unsuspecting  sel- 
fishness with  which  my  ragged  philosopher  adverted  to 
the  income-tax,  which  did  not  reach  him,  provided 
porter  was  cheaper,  which  formed,  I  imagine,  by  far  the 
larger  article  of  his  expenditure.  And  is  not  this,  said  I, 
the  common  character  of  man  >  We  endure,  with  won- 
derful fortitude  and  equanimity,  the  evils  which  pass 
upon  others  and  touch  not  ourselves:  every  man  is  a  stoic 
in  bearing  the  calamities  of  his  friends:  and  my  philo- 
sophic cobbler  only  imitated  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the 
anxious  wish  to  spare  his  own  luxuries  from  taxation,  in 
order  to  shift  the  burden  upon  his  neighbour. 
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I  now  pulled  on  my  boot,  and  having  paid  for  the  re- 
pair, pursued  my  journey  with  renovated  spirits,  because 
a  new  topic  was  presented  to  my  mind  upon  which  to 
ruminate.  I  walked  on,  absorbed  in  contemplations  of 
the  most  profound  nature,  till  my  reveries  were  suddenly 
disturbed  by  a  hoarse  voice  calling  out  "A  boat,  your 
honour!"  when  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars- 
bridge.  The  officious  zeal  of  these  Charons  reminded  me 
of  the  reflection  of  Swift : — *'  A  man  coming  to  the  wa- 
ter side,  is  surrounded  by  all  this  crew;  every  one  is  of- 
ficious, every  one  making  applications ;  every  one  out 
offering  his  services ;  the  whole  bustle  of  the  place  seems 
to  be  only  for  him.  The  same  man  going  from  the 
water  side,  no  noise  made  about  him  ;  no  creature  takes 
notice  of  him,  all  let  him  pass  with  utter  neglect! 
The  picture  of  a  minister  when  he  comes  into  power  and 
when  he  goes  out," 

END    OF    CHAPTER    I. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Darley,  Captain  of  the  Bri-, 
tisli  Royal  Marines,  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Service  of 
his  Sicilian  Majesty,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Trapani, 
Inspector  of  the  Sicilian  Forces,  &fc*  Sfc. 


t(  I  am  a  soldier:  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave.  I  am  an  Irishman: 
mine  is  not  the  country  of  dishonour." 

Major  0*  Flaherty  in  the  Rivals. 

The  mind  lingers  with  melancholy  delight  to  make  compari- 
sons between  present  and  past  times.  Who,  in  tracing  the  map 
of  Belgium,  does  not  naturally  point  and  say — here  fought 
Marlborough — here  fell  ten  thousand  Britons — here  victory, 
devoid  of  blood,  attended  alone  upon  the  British  cavalry  ! — 
There  is  Wellington,  going  to  fight  upon  the  same  fields,  for, 
the  same  cause,  the  liberty  of  Europe.  The  reader,  in  perusing 
the  life  of  Sir  William  Darley,  may  find  daily  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  united  arms   (at  the  present  day)    arrive  from 
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Italy,  *<>  nearly  similar  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that  die  biogra- 
pher had  earlier  news  than  the  public  prints,  or  »pok£  with  a 
prophetic  spirit,  extinct  since  the  days  of  Malachi — Hut  not  ^o  : 

wherever  campaigns  have  been  fought  in  former  years,  (and 
where  have  they  not  been  fought  ?)  similar  events  are  likely  to 
occur.  However,  the  life  of  a  brave  man  cannot  he  devoid  of 
interest,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  devclope  it,  without  further 
preface. 

Sir  William  Darley  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  Angle- 
ea-street.  His  father  was  enabled  to  give  him  the  best 
education  Dublin  college  could  afford.  The  present  Alderman 
Darley,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  who  (by  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond)  ejected  so  very  gently  Lord  Fingal 
from  the  chair  of  the  Catholic  meeting  at  Darcy's  tavern,  Earl- 
street,*  is  the  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir;  another  of 
his  uncles  is  ship-chandler  to  his  Majesty's  Irish  revenue,  a 
place  of  great  emolument,  and  which  he  shares  with  Mr.  Grier- 
son,  Gazette  printer  to  Dublin  castle.  Thus,  in  every  place,  the 
jobbing  system  prevails.  I  am  not  aware  at  what  period  young 
Darley  quitted  college,  but  certainly  not  until  he  had 
completed  a  classical  education.  He  entered  the  marine* 
as  a  subaltern  in  1780,  and  immediately  sailed  for  America. 
For  several  years  he  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  abili- 
ties. He  was  a  **  bon  vivant ;"  as  such  always  fixed  on  board 
a  flag  ship,  and,  according  to  the  system  that  prevailed,  was 
ever  in  harbour.  In  person  above  the  middle  size,  well  made, 
with  a  handsome  countenance,  an  elegant  address,  and  plenty 


*  I  ought  to  say  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pole's  orders — for  his  silly  circulars, 
for  which  "  he  more  sillily  apologised  in  the  house,"  shew  he  was  the  only 
man  in  Ireland  who  was  frightened  by  the  Catholic  board.  Alderman  Darley 
very  politely  said,  when  sent  to  disperse  the  meeting  at  Darey's,  "  Will  your 
lordship  have  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to  put  my  hand  gently  on  your 
shoulder?" — "  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Lord  Fingal,  The  alderman  did  so, 
and  said,  "  Consider  yourself,  my  lord,  as  removed  fiom  that  chair."  He 
then  r.ipidly  retrealed,  to  be  thanked  at  the  Castle  for  his  magnanimity.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  two  bullies,  who  quarrelled  across  a  very  broad 
table.  One  clapt  his  hand  to  his  side,  and  said  to  the  other,  "  You  are  a  scoun- 
drel, and  consider  yourself  from  this  moment  run  through  the  body."  The 
other,  cocking  his  finger  at  him,  said,  "And  you,  Sir,  consider  from  this  mo- 
ment that  I  have  blown  your  brains  0111." 
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of  cash,  he  procured  admittance  into  all  societies,  and  often 
paid  both  in  purse  and  person,  for  his  follies.  According  to 
the  custom  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  broke  heads  and  fought 
duels  wherever  he  came,  At  Boston  he  unfortunately  killed 
an  American  officer  near  the  light-house,  but  he  was  neither  the 
ao-gressor  nor  the  challenger.  At  Newfoundland  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  shot  through  the  right  thigh  by  a  purser  in  the 
navy.  The  purser  was  tried  by  a  naval  court  martial ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  report,  he  fired  before  the  word  was  given,  which  I 
believe  was  the  fact.  Lieutenant  Darley  had  himself  supported 
into  court,  and  exculpated  the  purser  by  his  single  voice,  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  being  condemned  and  cashiered.  The 
court  gave  Mr.  Darley  credit  for  his  generous  behaviour,  but  at 
the  same  time  conveyed  an  indirect  censure  upon  him,  by  ob- 
serving, "  that  they  feared  he  had  permitted  the  feelings  of 
mercy  to  supersede  those  of  justice."  Mr.  Barley's  feelings 
were  of  a  peculiar  nature.  No  one  nursed  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, or  reared  in  the  courts  of  politeness  and  gallantry,  could  be 
more  tremblingly  alive  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  fellow 
creature  than  he  was.  The  snow  storms  of  Labrador  had  not 
chilled  his  blood  ! — the  winters  of  Nova  Scotia  bound  not  in 
fetters  the  liberal  feelings  of  his  soul ! 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Darley  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  Candour  impels  me  to  state,  that  he  owed 
his  promotion  then  (however  worthy  of  it  he  proved  himself 
afterwards,)  to  court  favour.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  any  officer  of  rank  in  the  British  navy,  beyond 
what  truth  directs  ;  at  the  same  time  my  pen,  as  a  bio- 
grapher, (however  humble,)  will  pay  no  respect  to  nobility, 
rank,  or  style,  unless  standing  upon  the  basis  of  public  and 
private  virtue.     It  is  well  known  to  thousands,  that  his  Royal 

Highness  the  D —  of  C was  not  beloved  in  his  profession,  and 

that  few  officers  or  men  would  submit  to  be  under  his  orders. 
1  will  not  say  whether  this  dislike  arose  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness wanting  a  seaman's  ability,  from  his  proud  and  princely 
exercise  of  authority,  his  intemperate  constructions  of  the 
articles  of  war,  or  a  combination  of  the  whole.  Let  those  who 
wish  to  be  informed,  go  to  the  ward-room  of  a  line  of  battle- 
ship, where  freedom  of  debate  is  not  awed  by  a  chair.  It  suffi- 
cethto  say,  that  when  all  the  officers  (naval)  of  an  eighty-gun 
ship  refused  to  serve    under  this  roval   admiral,    two  marine 
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officers   onl\    remained  supporters  to  the  star  of    Brunswick, 

which  Gray,  with  more  port r\   than  truth,  says 

"  ■    ill    '■  s    ){ 

And  smooths  tin  honors  <>!  the  deep." 

/  'idi'  Ineu  \ut  l\ 

The  first  of  these  officers  was  Major,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Flight,  pay-master  of  the  Portsmouth  division  of  marines  ;  a  id 
the  second,  the  officer  whose  actions  I  am  now  attempting  to  deli- 
neate'. By  no  improper  means  did  Mr.  Darley  ohtain  his  pro- 
motion ;  for  although  this  royal  hero,  (whoso  shortly  after  had 
Ins  command  eonnned  to  the  River  Jordan,)  once  made  amis- 
take,  and  occasioned  merit  to  be  rewarded  or  advanced,  it  is  best 
remembered  as  a  palliative  to  his  own  errors,  that  the  promotion 
tell  to  the  lot  of  one  so  highly  deserving  of  it. 

Captain  Darley,  about  this  time,  paid  a  visit  to  his  family 
in  Ireland,  where  he  found  that  his  father  had  died  six  months 
before  his  arrival,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  an  un- 
natural sister,  who  coldly  paid  him  a  legacy  of  one  hundred 
pounds — Darley  girded  on  his' sword,  neglected  paying  his 
respects  to  any  of  his  family,  and  bade  adieu  to-  Ireland  for  ever. 

Ill  fulfilling  the  duties  of  captain  to  the  Plymouth  division 
e>f  marines,  Darley  was  indefatigable;  his  "  wild  oats"  appeared 
now  to  have  been  sown  ;  he  had  no  family  fortune  to  look  up 
to  ;  no  dependence  but  upon  his  own  ability  ;  and  he  seriously 
applied  himself  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  fre- 
quently acted  as  adjutant  to  the  division,  and  his  conduct 
was  so  highly  approved  by  his  superiors,  that  when  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  were  ordered  to  be  embarked  on  board  the 
Victory,  and  flag-ship  of  Viscount  Hood,  destined  to  command 
in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  Darley  was  selected  for  the  ho- 
nourable and  envied  situation  of  admiral's  captain  of  marines. 

In  April,  1795,  the  Victory  sailed  from  Spithead,  with  a 
squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  aud  two  hundred  merchant 
vessels  under  convoy.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  encountered 
a  storm,  wherein  sixty  sail  of  the  convoy  foundered,  and  one 
seventy-four  was  entirely  dismasted.  The  Victory  lost  her 
fore-mast,  and  arrived  tit  Gibraltar  with  nine  feet  water  in 
her  hold . 

Notwithstanding1  these  disasters,  the  Victory  led  the  van  in 


3*2  Capt.  Darley  suspected  of  intrigue. 

the  engagement  fought  on  the  13th  of  July  following,  betwixt 
the  English  and  French  fleets  near  Frejus,*   and  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.     Admiral  Mann  carried  a  red  flag  at  the  Victory's 
tnizen  on  that  day,  and  if  fortune  had  decreed  him  commander 
in  chief  in  place  of  Admiral  Hotham,  no  battle  of  the  Nile  had 
ever  been  fought.     The  whole  French  fleet  might  have 
been  taken  or  destroyed. f     The  Victory  was  engaged  on   both 
sides  more  than  two  hours,  having   three  line  of  battle  ships 
and  a  frigate  opposed  to  her^-one  of  which,  L'Alcides,  of  80 
guns,  struck,   and  blew  up  alongside  of  her,  with  several   Bri- 
tish officers  and  seamen  on  board.    During  the  whole  of  this  ar- 
duous contest,  Captain   Darley  (whose    proper  place  was  the 
poop)  attended  the  admiral  on  the  quarter-deck,   took  minutes 
of  the  battle,    occasionally  directed  the  guns,  and  behaved  in  a 
manner  which  ensured  him  the  confidence  and  protection  of 
the  admiral  ever  after.     The   left  hand  of  Captain  Darley  was 
grazed  by  a  splinter,  whilst  making  notes,  and  the  book  fell  to 
the  deck  ;  his  hand  was  bound  up  by  one  of  the  seamen,  and  in 
3  few  days   he  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the  accidente 
I  shall  pass  over  the  events  in  Leghorn  roads,   where  the  fleet 
rendezvoused  after  the  action.     The  fetes,  balls,  operas,  and 
masquerades,  were  not  unfrequented  by  Captain  Darley ;  and, 
according  to  common  fame,   the  aged  admiral's  youthful  chere 
amie  (a  pretty  girl,  though  blind  of  an  eye,)  attracted  no  small 
share   of  his  attention.     Captain  Darley  spoke   Italian   like  a 
native,  and  might  be  only  employed  as  an  interpreter ;  but  whe- 
ther he  explained  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  signif  cation  of 
the  words,  I  will  not  positively  say. — When   the  fleet  arrived 
in  San  Fiorenzo  Bay,  Island  of  Corsica,   Sir  J.  J —  took  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  received  Captain  Darley  with  marks  of 
approbation.     For  he  gallantly  turned  every  commissioned  of- 


*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  little  port  of  Frejus,  when  the 
Prench  fleet  escaped  on  that  day  from  the  British,  the  frigate  with  Buonaparte 
on  board  also  escaped  from  the  British  cruisers. 

T  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  consisted  of  nine- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  (one  being  of  three  decks,)  and  four  frigates.  Ours  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  (six  being  of  three  decks,)  four  frigates,  a  fire- 
ship,  and  a  cutter — yet  Admiral  Hotham  was  made  a  peer  for  this  victory- 
And  why  ?— borough  interest  incalculable,  and  riches  to  b*ot. 
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fi  errs  of  the  ship  to  find  their  way  home  M  they  could,  except 
Captain  Darley,  who  became  his  military  secretary,  and  seldom 
a  day  passed  on  which  he  did  not  dine  at  his  table. 

On  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary that  the  heavy  metal  in  the  lower  tier  should  he  well 
served,  the  enemy  being  not  only  superior  in  guns,  but  also  in 
their  weight,  and  the  admiral  (contrary  to  all  rules  of  service,) 
gave  Captain  Darley  charge  of  twelve  lower  deck-guns,  with 
particular  directions  how  to  load  them. 

He  acquitted  himself  perfectly  to  the  admiral's  satisfaction  ; 
but  as  the  unparalleled  bravery  of  Nelson  rendered  the  Victory, 
as  a  close  fighter,  unnecessary,  Captain  Darley  was  called  to 
the  quarter-deck,  where  he  remained  till  the  action  ceased. 

Shortly  after  this  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Teneriffe  being 
resolved  upon,  (an  expedition  undertaken  solely  to  gain  possession 
of  the  galleons  in  Santa  Cruz  bay,)  Captain  Darley  obtained  a  re- 
luctant leave  from  the  noble  Earl  to  repair  on  board  the  Zealous, 
and  share  in  the  perils  and  glories  the  squadron  expected  to 
encounter  under  the  wide-spreading  wing  of  Sir  Horatio  Nel- 
son. 

Captain  Hood,  glad  of  his  services,  received  him  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  on  the  passage  Captain  Darley  divided  the 
sailors  into  companies,  officered  them  from  amongst  themselves, 
taught  them  to  wear  red  jackets,  and  on  the  evening  of  disem- 
barkation, to  all  appearance,  the  Zealous  had  not  a  seaman  to 
land.  Clad  in  regimentals,  they  appeared  and  exercised  equally 
well  as  a  body  of  four  hundred  regular  troops. 

The  sight  of  these  men  hastened  the  capitulation,  and  to  this 
hour  I  apprehend  the  Spaniards  conceive  them  to  have  been 
British  troops  of  the  line.  The  deeds  of  valour  performed  on 
that  disastrous  night,  when  eleven  hundred  seamen  and 
marines  jjerished  beneath  the  fire  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
eight  thousand  muskets,  it  is  not  my  piace  here  to  describe. 
Enough  it  is  for  me  to  say,  that  when  Nelson  lost  his  arm,  Cap- 
tain Darley  was  one  of  the  officers  who  surrounded,  saved  him, 
and  accompanied  him  on  board. 

There  are  no  marks  of  distinction  given  to  a  marine  officer, 
however  he  may  merit  them.  Nor  can  he  have  promotion  except 
VOL.    X.  E 
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by  regular  gradation,   an  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  for 
who  is  not  anxious  to  receive 

Those  bright  rewards  which  prompt  the  patriot  band 

To  die  or  conquer  for  their  native  land, 

Which  nerve  the  heart  at  glory's  soul-felt  call, 

When  God  and  Country  prove  alike  to  all  ? 

Had  there  been  any  such  distinctions  Captain  Darley  would 
have  received  them.  In  lieu  of  such  (and  perhaps  more  valua- 
ble in  the  proud  eye  of  honour,)  he  had  a  letter  of  thanks  writ- 
ten by  Nelson's  own  and  only  hand ;  the  second  that  he  wrote 
after  his  misfortune  ;  the  first  being  to  thank  the  remaining 
officers  and  men  for  their  gallant  conduct,  and  directing  the 
interment  of  his  "  beloved  friend,  Captain  Bowen,  of  the  Terp- 
sichore, who  fell  (as  Nelson  expressed  it  in  public  orders)  bath- 
ed in  the  blood  of  his  country's  foes,  and  will  be  embalmed 
with  the  tears  of  a  British  fleet." 

Captain  Darley  after  this  saw  a  variety  of  service  on  board 
the  Zealous.  As  an  interpreter  he  was  invaluable;  he  perfectly 
understood  Spanish,  Portugueze,  and  Arabic;  being  a  good 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar  before  he  left  college,  the  latter  was 
not  so  difficult  for  him  to  attain— French  he  was  a  master  of; 
and  as  to  Italian,  his  knowledge  of  that  language  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  future  fortunes,  for  no  reasoning  could  persuade 
the  Italians  otherwise  than  that  he  was  a  native. 

The  many  little  skirmishes  on  sea  and  land  in  which  he  was 
engaged  I  pass  by,  anxious  to  bring  him  upon  that  field  where 
he  shone  with  conspicuous  lustre,  and  where  he  was  formed  to 
shine. 

The  judicious  remarks  which  Captain  Darley  made  on  the 
pursuit  to  the  Nile  may  be  seen  iu  the  Naval  Chronicle.  At 
Syracuse,  where  we  experienced  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
supplies,  which  could  only  have  been  overcome  by  the  genius  of 
that  lamented  patriot,  Lady  Emma  Lyons  Hamilton,  Captain 
Darley  was  of  infinite  service.  The  governor  claimed  kindred 
with  him  as  a  Genoese,  insisting  upon  his  name  being  De 
Arley ;  to  this  he  assented.  Nelson  humoured  the  joke,  and 
this  new  family  connection  procured  the  fleet  quicker  supplies 
and  greater  attention.  De  Arley  dined  every  day  at  the  admi- 
ral's table,  when  the  governor  came  on  board,  and  whenever 
Nelson  dined  in  the  castle,  De  Arley  accompanied  him.     There 
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were  two  good  reasons  for  this  :  in  the  first  place,  Nelson  could 
speak  no  language,  but  bad  English  ;  secondly,  by  this  little 
ruse  deguerrCi  the  fleet  soon  got  ready  for  sea. 

The  governor  at  parting  gave  his  kinsman,  De  Arley,  a  hand- 
some sash  and  sword,  Nelson  handed  one  to  De  Arley,  who 
presented  it  to  the  governor  in  his  own  name;  it  was  richly  em- 
bossed, and  worth  upwards  of  one  hundred  guineas.  It  was  a 
trifling  recom pence  for  the  good  he  did  Nelson  in  storing  and 
watering  his  fleet. 

These  trifles  are  worthy  of  relation  ;  probably  but  for  this 
fancied  family  connection  the  enemy  might  have  sailed  from 
Aboukir,  and  the  action  of  the  Nile  never  been  heard  of.  Had 
the  supplies  been  delayed  two  days  longer  it  must  have  been 
so,  as  the  enemy  intended  to  have  sailed  the  day  following 
Nelson's  placing  the  ne  plus  ultra  upon  their  movements. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Captain  Darley  gained  much  credit 
for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  his  men  executed  their  duty  ; 
he  had  detachments  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  which  he  kept 
all  on  the  alert. 

Here,  perhaps,  he  found  himself  not  so  favoured  as  he  had 
been  under  former  commanders.  He  possessed  not  the  ear  of 
Captain  Hood  in  battle — nor  did  any  other  man.  Captain 
Hood  stood  alone,  acted  entirely  for  himself,  and  the  bravest 
of  his  officers  dare  not  presume  to  offer  his  advice. 

Captain  Darley  drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  squadron's  pro- 
gress from  Cadiz  to  the  Nile,  with  an  account  of  the  battle 
which  he  transmitted,  by  Sir  Edward  Berry,  to  his  friend  the  Ear* 
of  St.  Vincent,  who  approved  of  it  highly,  and  sent  it  to  Eng- 
land for  publication  ;  it  is  executed  with  perspicuity  and  truth, 
and  will  ever  remain  the  best  account  of  that  memorable  event 
on  record. 

Whilst  the  Zealous  blockaded  Alexandria,  Captain  Darley 
had  a  most  laborious  task  to  go  through,  interpreting  betwixt 
the  Mameluke  beys,  who  visited  the  squadron,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  ;  but  so  much  did  he  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
savages,  that  one  of  the  beys  presented  him  with  the  dagger 
from  his  side,  set  with  jewels,  and  another  gave  him  twenty  head 
of  oxen,  which  the  squadron  more  valued  than  all  the  diamonds 
of  Golconda,  who  had  not  tasted  fresh  meat  for  more  than  three 
months. 
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Captain  Darley  went  in  a  small  polacre  to  effect  a  treaty  v?itB 
the  celebrated  Djerrar  Pacha  of  Acre,  and  was  the  first  English- 
man who  communicated  with  him.  Djerrar.  engaged  to  supply 
the  squadron  with  rice,  fruit,  and  wine,  which  he  did  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  though  not  to  the  extent  required  and  wanted. 

Commodore  Hood  sent  the  pacha  a  most  beautiful  fusee, 
ebony  stocked,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell  and  gold  ;  it  was  his 
own  property,  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  squadron,  and  cost 
him  in  London  thtee  hundred  guineas.  He  added  other  things, 
such  as  sabres,  pistols,  &c.  &c.  The  pacha  presented  Captain 
Darley  with  one  thousand  sequins  *  and  six  thousand  more  for 
the  squadron  ;  his  presents  to  the  Commodore  were  not  valuable, 
but  curious — Damascus  sword  blades,  pelisses,  and  slippers, 
richly  decorated.  What  the  Commodore  valued  most  was  the  rice 
and  fruits  for  his  men. 

The  pacha  shewed  his  treasures  to  Captain  Darley,  The  gold 
pieces  in  sacks  were  piled  so  high  in  one  room  that  they  nearly 
reached  a  deling  of  seven  foot.  To  a  question  asked  him  by- 
Captain  Darley  what  he  intended  doing  with  such  riches,  the 
answer  was,  "Bury  it,  throw  it  in  the  sea,  the  Grand  Seignieur 
ihall  have  none  of  it."  +  He  trampled  the  firman  that  Captain 
Darley  presented,  signed  by  the  Grand  Seignieur  himself  to  or- 
der supplies,  under  foot,  and  said,  so  would  he  serve  the  Sultan 
if  he  dared  to  come  to  Acre.  Altogether  Captain  Darley  had  a 
delicate  and  dangerous  affair  to  accomplish,  which  however  he 
did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties;  and  by  laying  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  friendship  betwixt  Djerrar  and  the  English,  he 
eventually  made  Acre  the  bulwark  which,  defended  by  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  rolled  back  the  torrent  of  French  despotism,  and 
prevented  the  eagles  of  Buonaparte  from  extending  their  dark 
and  noxious  wings  over  the  towers  of  Constantinople. 


*  A  sequin  may  be  valued  at  nine  and  sixpence  of  our  currency. 

f  The  common  practice  in  Turkey  is  for  the  grandees  to  bury  their  riches, 
and  th<m  k'di  the  slave  who  assisted.  When  the  owner  dies,  the  secret  dies  with 
him,  and  thus  millions  are  lost.  The  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  checks 
even  effort  of  patriotism.  The  Old  Bashaw  of  Rhodes  had  a  line  of  battle 
ship  nearly  finished  in  the  year  1793.  She  remained  in  the  same  state  in 
17?9;  he  was  asked  the  reason — "  Whilst  the  l'orte  expect  this  ship,  my  life 
is  secure;  if  I  once  complete  ami  present  her,  1  shall  bebowstringed,  and  a- 
successor  appointed,  fro  in  whom  a  similar  present  may  be  expected.'5 


Cardinal  Rufo. 

After  the  British  squadron  arrived  and  refuted  at  Palermo, 
the  Zealoui  was  ordered  to  Na})les-!jay,  in  order  to  assist  tht 
advance  of  Cardinal  Rull'ofrom  Calabria  to  the  capital,  as  the 
French  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Commodore  Hood,  on 
issn m ins  the  command,  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Salerno. 
The  town  was  in  possession  of  the  French  and  Jacobins,  like- 
wise the  whole  line  of  coasts  from  the  Faro  of  Messina  to  Naples. 
Ignorant  where  the  army  of  Cardinal  RufFohad  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion, or  whether  the  Russians  had  joined  them  from  the  Adri- 
atic side  as  intended,  Commodore  Hood  knew  not  what  steps 
to  take.  A  whole  day  he  lay  in  suspense  ;  when  at  supper  with 
the  officers,  six  of  whom  always  formed  his  table,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  he  suffered  expressions  toescapehim  indicative  of 
his  uneasiness  at  the  uncertainty  he  laboured  under  relative  to 
where  the  Neapolitan  army  might  be,  if  not,  as  he  feared, 
annihilated.  Captain  Darley  immediately  volunteered  his 
services  to  find  them  out,  and  they  were  gratefully  accepted. 
The  same  night,  disguised  as  a  fisherman,  he  was  silently  land- 
ed on  the  Cape  froru  a  small  boat,  and  left  to  his  fortune. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  upon  his  situation.  A 
French  army  of  six  thousand  men  within  four  miles  of  him  ;  all 
the  coast  guarded  by  French  parties  ;  and  every  open  town  or  vil- 
lage filled  with  Neapolitan  rebels,  always  a  sanguinary  race,  but 
now,  like  hounds  who  have  once  tasted  blood,  eager  to  bunt 
down  the  first  living  creature  chance  or  fortune  might  throw  in 
their  way.  How  could  he  expect  to  escape  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  country,  never  before  having  set  foot  on  its 
soil  ? 

Captain  Darley  changed  his  disguise  no  less  than  seven  times, 
and  the  protection  of  a  petticoat  often  availed  when  other  dis- 
guises would  have  been  fruitless. 

After  traversing  a  space  of  forty  miles,  he  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  (not  far  removed  from  the  Straits  of 
Messina)  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  with  a  wallet  of  chesnuts 
at  his  back,  and  a  string  of  black  beads,  to  which  was  suspended 
a  leaden  crucifix  dangling  from  his  wrist.  He  had  no  docu- 
ments to  produce;  but  on  making  himself  known,  the  camp 
rang  with  joy,  and  that  very  eveniag  struck  the  tents  and  ad- 
vanced to  Salerno — towards  the  protecting  British  squadron  with 
enthusiasm  :  the  next  morning  fifteen  hundred  Russians  joined. 
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and  then  Captain  Darley,  resuming  his  disguise,  quitted  the 
Cardinal's  troops,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  came  on  board 
the  Zealous  in  a  small  boat  he  had  launched  from  the  beach, 
and  rowed  with  his  own  hands. 

He  was  received  with  a  welcome  due  to  the  hazards  he  had 
encountered,  and  the  success  attending  his  efforts ;  orders 
were  instantly  issued  to  prepare  for  storming  Salerno  by  break 
of  day,  when  the  Cardinal's  army,  with  the  Russians,  were  ex- 
pected on  the  surrounding  hills. 

This  order  was  executed  accordingly  by  the  marines  and 
seamen  of  the  squadron  in  a  gallant  manner.  General  Sarrazin 
and  his  men  flying  by  the  sea-coast,  as  Captain  Darley,  by  a 
circuitous  rout,  had  seized  upon  the  mountain  pass,  repulsing 
and  pursuing  them  in  their  endeavours  to  cross  it.  The  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister-shot  from  the  men  of  war  mowed  down  the 
enemy,  and  General  Sarrazin  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  ves- 
sels darting  into  a  thicket  at  the  moment.  Captain  Darley 
and  his  marines  were  on  the  point  of  securing  him — his  horse, 
sword,  every  thing  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  Two 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  British,  and  the  town  was 
instantly  garrisoned  by  seamen  and  marines.  Captain  Darley 
had  charge  of  the  town,  which  he  fortified  with  ship  carronades 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  as  the  army  of  the  Cardinal 
did  not  appear  until  two  days  had  elapsed,  Sarrazin  assaulted 
it  twice.  The  bravery  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fire  from  the 
ships,  compelled  him  to  retreat  each  time  with  a  heavy  loss. 
In  a  narrow  dusty  road,  were  not  more  than  five  men  could 
stand  abreast,  the  British  and  French  engaged  hand  to  hand. 
Captain  Darley  encountered  a  French  colonel,  named  LeSuffrein, 
a  man  of  some  note,  whom  he  killed,  which  caused  his  men 
instantly  to  turn  their  backs  and  fly.  Captain  Darley  was  in 
no  condition  to  pursue,  having  only  one  hundred  and  ninety 
effective  men  in  all ;  the  enemy  advancing  sometimes  three 
hundred  strong. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  advance  of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  Ge- 
neral Sarrazin  shewed  himself  on  the  heights  above  the  village 
of  Chitari  in  great  strength.  Captain  Darley 's  outposts  from 
Meora  and  Marfa  were  called  in,  and  he  threw  out  a  signal  for 
assistance.  Commodore  Hood  landed  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  seamen  and  two  howitzers.  Lord  Montgomery,  a  passen- 
ger on  board  the  Zealous,  accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer. 

A  British  Tar* 
(To  be  continued.) 
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To  Doctor  GlRDLLSTONE. 

Sir, 

As  one  of  the  Correspondents  in  the  Scourge,  who 
have  participated  in  the  recent  discussions  respecting 
the  identity  of  Lee  and  Junius,  (see  vol.  viii.  pp.  260, and 
vol.  ix.  p.  95,)  and  who  alone  called  for  the  production 
of  authentic  documents,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  take 
some  notice  of  your  letter  in  the  last  number.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  be  satisfied  upon  this  disputed  question 
of  our  national  literature,  but  must  confess  that  I  still 
remain  in  the  same  positive  opinion,  that  Lee  and  Junius 
were  not  the  same  individuals. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  traverse  the  ground  already 
gone  over,  and  to  repeat  the  comments  upon  the  publish- 
ed and  avowed  letters  of  General  Lee.  The  labour 
imposed  upon  you,  Sir,  is  to  reconcile  those  published 
letters  with  the  fact  of  Lee's  residence  in  England,  during 
the  period  in  which  they  purported  to  be  dated  ;  and  I 
much  fear  the  task  is  one  that  will  baffle  all  your  efforts. 
I  am  far  from  questioning  the  sincerity  of  your  own  con- 
viction, for  I  am  satisfied  you  must  firmly  believe  what 
you  have  so  strenuously  supported  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  the  evidence  which  has  convinced  you,  should 
remove  my  incredulity. 

To  me  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Triece  is,  I  confess,  singularly 
inconclusive  from  a  most  remarkable  omission  of  dates 
and  facts.  That  lady  refers,  indeed,  to  certain  years, 
and  to  certain  occurrences,  but  what  particular  years  are 
alluded  to,  or  what  particular  occurrences  are  to  be  under- 
stood, no  one  can  venture  to  pronounce.  Her  recollection, 
with  respect  to  any  thing  which  the  letter  itself  testifies, 
and  that  letter  being  produced  as  evidence,  is  entitled  to 
consideration  only  for  what  it  proves,  may  as  probably  re- 
late to  any  antecedent  or  subsequent  transactions,  as  to 
those  precise  events  which  can  alone  establish  the  fact,  that 
Lee  was  in  England  while  writing  letters  which  pretend- 
ed to  be  dated  from  Warsaw  and  Rome.     Not  a  word  is 
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contained  in  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Triece,  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  point  upon  which  the  whole 
controversy  now  rests;  and,  therefore,  as  a  stranger  to 
the  lady  herself,  a  stranger  to  you,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  claims  of  General  Lee  beyond  what  you  have 
advanced,  I  cannot  permit  myself,  upon  the  mere  ipse 
dixit,  the  vague  assertion  of  an  individual,  to  reject  all 
the  conclusive  circumstances  against  General  Lee,  in 
favour  of  a  proposition  which  rests  upon  no  evidence 
that  could  satisfy  the  most  negligent  inquirer  after  truth, 
or  the  most  credulous  advocate  for  General  Lee.  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  letter,  subsisting  in  its 
present  shape,  does  not  advance  the  pretensions  of  Lee 
one  jot ;  it  may  perhaps  be  susceptible  of  some  collateral 
corroboration,  and  if  so,  when  I  see  that  corroboration,  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  determine  upon  its  general  value 
as  testimony  in  behalf  of  your  theory. 

You  say  "  a  copy  of  the  christening  can  be  obtained 
by  any  person  from  the  parish  register  by  applying  to  the 
curate  of  the  parish  of  Rushbrooke.',  That  copy,  if 
produced,  with  proper  marks  of  authenticity,  would,  I 
confess,  go  a  great  way  towards  proving  the  actual  resi- 
dence of  Lee  in  England,  during  the  publication  of  Junius. 
It  happens,  unfortunately  I  think,  that  your  copy  is 
"  mislaid/'  and  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  neglected 
to  obtain  another  before  you  gave  your  work  to  the  world, 
considering  how  important  its  production  must  have 
been  to  support  your  theory.  I  hope,  however,  it  will 
be  "producible  for  a  future  number  of  the  Scourge;' 
and  suspending  all  further  inquiry  into  what  I  must 
regard  as  the  chimerical  prentensions  of  Lee,  till  I  see 
that  document, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Omega. 


(      41      ) 
THEATRICAL  PORTRAITS.— No.  II. 


There  is  one  rule  by  which  a  player  may  be  ever  secure  of  success:  that 
is,  in  our  theatrical  way  of  expressing  it,  to  make  a  great  dralof  the  cha- 
racter. To  speak  and  act  as  in  common  life,  is  not  playing,  nor  is  it  what 
people  come  to  see.  Natural  speaking,  like  sweet  wine,  runs  glibly  over 
the  palate,  and  scarce  leaves  any  taste  behind  it  ;  but  b«ing  high  in  a  part 
resembles  vinegar,  which  grates  upon  the  taste,  and  one  feels  it  while  he  is 
drinking.  To  please  in  town  or  country,  the  way  is  to  cry,  wring,  cringe 
into  attitudes,  mark  the  emphasis,  slap  the  pockets,  and  labour  like  one 
in  the  falling  sickness  ;  that  is  the  way  to  work  for  applause,  that  is  the 
way  to  gain  it."     Goldsmith. 


Mr.  Conway. 

The  amiable  moralist  from  whom  the  above  descrip- 
tion is  taken,  could  not  have  painted  more  accurately, 
had  Mr.  Conway  sat  for  the  portrait  which  it  contains. 
It  is  true,  that  Goldsmith  delivers  abstract  principles 
only,  but  the  practical  exposition  of  them  is  to  be  found, 
in  full  perfection,  in  this  performer.  Mr.  Conway  is  ano 
ther  proof  of  the  theatrical  taste  which  prevails  in  a  sis- 
ter-kingdom. Ireland  gave  him  to  us,  and  she  also  gave 
us  Miss  Walsteiu.  Conway  and  Miss  Walstein  were,  to  a 
Dublin  critic,  the  Garrick  and  Siddons  of  the  age;  while 
Miss  O'Neil,  whose  powerful  genius  is  now  ripening  into 
maturity  beneath  the  fostering  influence  of  a  London  au- 
dience, scarcely  received  a  scanty  pittance  of  praise 
from  those  who  saw  in  her  discarded  rival  the  genuine 
effusions  of  taste,  feeling,  and  judgment.  It  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  we  have  acted  towards  our  trans- 
marine neighbours  with  exemplary  kindness.  They 
lent  us  their  treasure — Miss  Walstein,  and  we  have  re- 
turned it :  they  sent  us  their  refuse — Miss  O'Neil,  and 
we  have  kept  it.  The  history  of  mankind  does  not  fur- 
nish many  instances  of  such  disinterestedness ;  but  we 
should  be  happy  to  increase  their  number  by  permitting 
Mr.  Conway  to  be  the  hero  of  that  stage  of  which  Miss 
Walstein  is  exultingly  pronounced  the  heroine. 

vol.  x.  F 
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Mr.  Conway  possesses,  what  some  may  be  tempted 
to  call,  a  fine  figure,  provided  they  leave  out  of  that  de- 
finition a  graceful  proportion  of  parts,  and  a  still  more 
graceful  carriage  of  the  whole.  He  certainly  has  eleva- 
tion and  bulk  ;  but  he  wants  dignity  to  support  the  one, 
and  symmetry  to  embellish  the  other.  His  legs  seem  to 
have  so  little  affection  for  his  body,  that  they  are  always 
in  a  position  as  if  prepared  to  run  away  from  it;  while  his 
arms  are  apparently  so  loosely  fixed  at  the  shoulders,  that 
they  are  never  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  flexible 
enough,  but  it  does  not  resemble  the  flexibility  of  mus- 
cles and  ligaments  so  much  as  the  dangling  adhesion  of 
wires  and  rivets.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  him,  also, 
an  unhappy  posterior  protuberance,  which,  when  observ- 
ed in  a  side  view,  looks  like  a  deformity  ;  and,  from  a 
singular  perversity  of  taste,  Mr.  Conway  almost  invariably 
contrives  to  augment  this  projection  by  artificial  addi- 
tions. If  he  wears  a  sash,  or  belt,  or  a  cincture  of  any 
b;ind,  it  is  commonly  fastened  in  a  large  bow  at  the  small 
of  the  back,  and  is  thus  made  instrumental  in  adding  to  a 
rotundity,  where  nature  has  already  been  too  liberal.  To 
counterbalance  these  defects,  it  must  be  admitted,  Mr. 
Conway  has  a  pretty,  though  an  effeminate,  face,  a  well- 
turned  neck  and  chest,  white  teeth,  and  an  engaging 
smile;  all  which  qualities,  added  to  his  athletic  form, 
have  decided  the  point  in  the  estimation  of  the  ladies ;  and 
we  might  as  reasonably  hope  to  convert  a  Jew,  or  make 
Lord  Castlereagh  intelligible,  as  convince  a  petticoat  cri- 
tic that  he  is  not  a  handsome  man.  Women  decide  upon 
the  personal  beauty  of  the  other  sex,  with  a  laudable  re- 
ference to  essential  properties,  and  without  descending, 
like  an  artist,  to  the  examination  of  minute  proportions  : 
they  pronounce  him  to  be  handsome  whose  eye  proclaims 
love,  whose  smile  provokes  it,  and  whose  limbs  seem 
formed  to  gratify  it. 

Embox'd,  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart, 
Conway,  oh5  Conway  !  tops  the  jauty  part. 

Churchill. 
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It  might  be  considered  as  invidious  to  expatiate  in 
this  manner  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Conway, 
were  there  not  three  substantial  reasons  for  it.  First,  in 
estimating  the  general  character  of  any  performer,  and 
especially  of  a  tragic  actor,  the  requisites  of  form  can- 
not be  overlooked  :  they  are  an  emphatic  part  of  his  ex- 
cellence. If  Liston  had  the  powers  of  Garrick,  who  but 
must  lament  his  face  if  he  played  Romeo?  and  if  Kean 
were  equal  to  Kemble,  who  would  not  feel  disappointed 
if  they  saw  him  in  Coriolanus?  Secondly,  a  great  deal  of 
stubborn  but  indiscriminate  applause  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Conway,  by  certain  diurnal  and  hebdomadal 
critics,  for  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  he  looks  a  part ; 

There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all, 

Nor  like  a  hero,  if  he  is  not  tall ; 

The  feeling  sense  all  other  want  supplies, 

I  rate  no  actor's  merit  from  his  size. 

Superior  height  requires  superior  grace, 

And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  ? 

And,  thirdly,  Mr.  Conway  himself  exhibits  evident 
tokens,  from  his  attitudes,  postures,  and  significant  side- 
glances  at  the  boxes,  that  he  entertains  no  very  disre- 
spectful opinion  of  his  person.  For  these  conjunct  rea- 
sons it  seemed  allowable  to  determine  the  precise  rank 
which  his  limbs  ought  to  hold  in  the  general  estimation 
of  his  excellence  as  a  performer. — We  now  pass  to  his  in- 
tellectual capacity  for  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
Mr.  Conway  has  been  allowed  to  fill  that  range  of  cha- 
racters which  he  sustains  ;  because  a  most  attentive  ex- 
amination of  his  acting  convinces  us,  that  he  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  any  one  requisite  for  the  performance  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  grotesque,  more  fantasti- 
cal, more  extravagant,  than  his  general  style  of  acting  ; 
nothing  that  can  be  more  decidedly  opposed  to  a  correct 
taste,  or  a  powerful  expression  of  the  passions.  The  most 
charitable  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  his  man- 
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ner,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  early  vitiated  by  studying 
the  very  worst  models  which  an  English,  and  especially 
an  Irish,  provincial  company  could  orier ;  for  to  infer  that 
he  has  deliberately  decided  upon  his  present  mode,  as  the 
best,or  as  a  good  one,  would  be  to  predicate  an  irreversible 
decreeof  proscription  against  him.  Vehemence  of  gesture, 
raving  of  voice,  rolling  of  eyes,  clattering  of  feet,  elaborate 
suspivations,  doleful  thumpings  of  the  breast,  and  most 
hideous  contortions  of  the  face,  are  among  the  leading 
qualities  by  which  Mr.  Conway  endeavours  to  discrimi- 
nate situations  of  great  energy  and  passion.  He  confounds 
ranting  with  vigor,  and  seems  to  think  that  he  must 
reach  the  hearts  when  he  splits  the  ears  of  his  audience, 
Another  trick,  of  which  he  is  inordinately  fond,  is  the 
clapping  his  hands  together  with  a  bouncing  crack,  like 
a  cane  struck  upon  a  wainscot;  but  this  perhaps  is  only 
a  trick  of  policy,  and  is  meant  as  a  significant  hint  to  the 
spectators  of  what  he  expects  from  them.  The  signal  is 
sometimes  answered  indeed,  but  it  is  always  from  the 
galleries.  We  cannot  adduce  a  more  pregnant  instance 
of  all  these  faults  united,  than  his  performance  of  Faul- 
conbridge,  in  King  John,  a  character  which  Shakspeare 
meant  for  a  rough,  manly,  honest,  and  intrepid  soldier, 
but  which  Mr.  Conway  degrades  into  a  hectoring  bully 
and  a  boisterous  buffoon.  He  slaps,  he  raves,  he  prances, 
and  seems  more  like  an  unhappy  lunatic  escaped  from  his 
keepers,  than  a  bold  and  unsophisticated  being,  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  nature. 

The  same  excess  pervades  Mr.  Conway's  acting  in 
every  character.  On  the  stage,  (we  hope  it  is  not  so  in 
private  life,)  he  exists  but  in  a  storm.  The  calm  and 
temperate  graces,  the  moral  influence  of  dignified  ges- 
ture and  chastened  solemnity  of  utterance,  the  resistless 
appeal  of  genuine  passion,  seem  to  be  utterly  beyond  his 
attainment.  There  are  audiences  to  whom  such  qualities 
as  Mr.  Conway  possesses  would  be  a  certain  recom men- 
tation ;  such  we  suppose  those  of  Dublin  must  be ;  and 
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<uch  we  know  those  of  the  villages  and  small  provincial 
towns  in  England  always  are.     They  cannot  believe  that 
acting  to  be  good  should  be  a  perfect  imitation  of  na- 
ture; they  never  go  to  a  theatre  to  behold,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  actual  scenes,  and  deportment,  and  characters  of  so- 
cial  life;  they   expect   to    find   something    which  may 
"  elevate  and  surprise,"  something    to    which  they  are 
not  accustomed  ;  something   totally   unlike  the    passing 
occurrences  of  the  world  :  and  in  proportion  as  theatrical 
performances   are    in  avowed   opposition   to  nature,  in 
that  exact  proportion  they  admire,  approve,  and  are  de- 
lighted.    To  such  audiences  Mr.  Conway  must  always 
be  an  acquisition  ;  in   their  eyes   he  will  fill  the  station 
which  he  already  occupies   in   his  own  ;  and  from  their 
hands    he   will  receive    the  applause   which     he  never 
doubts  he  ought  to  obtain.     But  as  long  as  a  metropoli- 
tan theatre  aspires  to  regulate  the  dramatic  taste  of  the 
age,  and  as  long  as  a  metropolitan  audience  shall  prefer 
the  simple  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  human  heart  in 
all  its  conditions,  and  under  all  its  various  aspects,  to 
forced  emphasis,  unnatural  rant,  and  vehement  gesticu- 
lation, so  long  Mr.  Conway's  acting  must  be  regarded  as 
a  libel  upon   the  art  which  he  professes.     He  possesses 
neither  felicity  in  conception,  nor  vigor   in  the  display 
of  a  character;  nor  can  he  supply  deficiencies  of  such 
magnitude  even  by  a   coldly-correct    discrimination  of 
obvious  propriety,  which  sometimes  compensates,  how- 
ever inadequately,  for  the  absence  of  more  commanding 
excellence.     We  will  not  extend  this  general  and  abstract 
estimate  of  him  by  any  reference  to  particular  characters, 
but  shall   conclude  by  observing,  that  in  our  Theatrical 
Review  for  the  present  month   the  reader  will  find  some 
strictures  upon  his  performance  of  Jafiier,  corroborative 
of  what  has  been  here  said. 


(     46     ) 
MODERN  POETS,— No.  IL 


Mr.  Campbell. 
The  first  production  of  Mr.  Campbell,  published  at  an 
early  age,  and  beneath  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  every  judicious  reader,  by  the 
tenderness  of  its  pathos,  the  brilliance  of  its  imagery, 
the  harmonious  energy  of  its  versification,  the  vivid  cor- 
rectness of  its  descriptions,  and  its  magnificent  examples 
of  true  sublimity.  The  cold  consideration  of  its  errors 
melted  away  before  the  radiance  of  its  beauty ;  and  con- 
sidering the  age,  the  education,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  author,  it  may  justly  be  numbered  among 
the  noblest  productions  of  human  genius.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem  is,  indeed,  unconnected,  confused,  and 
desultory;  but  the  fastidious  calculations  of  the  critic  are 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  brilliance  of  particular 
couplets,  and  his  attention  is  enchained  by  the  fascination 
of  sonorous  verse,  felicitous  diction,  and  a  series  of 
splendid  but  unconnected  passages. 

Among  these,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  apostrophe 
to  Hope  without  being  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
Mr.  Campbell  is  fully  equal  to  the  most  difficult  and 
Jofty  flights  of  poetical  exertion. 

•*c  Angel  of  life  ;  thy  glittering  wings  explore 

Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  ocean's  wildest  shore. 

Lo  !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 

His  bark,  careering  o'er  unfathom'd  fields. 

Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 

Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 

With  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd, 

Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world." 

We  shall  make  no  comments  on  the  "meteor  standard," 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  author,  and  debases  the  images 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  but  shall  quote,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  our  readers,  a  passage  of  unmingled,  and 
almost  unexampled  excellence : 
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*<  Eternal  Hope,  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to  fade, 
When  all  the  sister-planets  have  decayed  : 
When  wrapt  in  tire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, 
Thou  undismayed  shalto'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile." 

The  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  exhibits  the  ardor  and  ani- 
mation of  youthful  genius,  corrected  by  judgment,  and 
embellished  by  all  the  graces  of  fluent  and  polished  dic- 
tion.    The  imagery  is  splendid  without  exaggeration,  and 
the  melody  of  the  verse  sonorous  without   monotony. 
The  reader,  therefore,  who  anticipates  from   the  perusal 
of  his  earliest  effusion,  the  future  progress  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell to   the  highest  excellence  of  his  art,  is  equally  sur- 
prized and  disappointed,   when  he  contemplates  the  ex- 
ana  pies  of  affectation  and  bad  taste,  which  deform  the 
most  popular  of  his  subsequent  productions.     Obscurity 
of  diction,  perplexity  of  construction,  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression, and  poverty  of  language,  are   the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  later  writings  of  a  poet,  who  has 
evinced,  by  his  first  production,  the  possession  of  exalted 
genius,  cultivated  taste,  and  ardent  feeling. 

The  later  productions  of  Mr.  Campbell  abound  with 
sentences,  at  once  affected,  obscure,  and  ungrammatical. 
His  descriptions  and  his  reflections  are  couched  irulan- 
guage  so  recherche,  so  far  removed  from  the  simplicity 
of  natural  expression,  so  laboriously  absurd,  and  vulgar- 
ly pedantic,  that  the  general  reader  closes  his  volume  in 
disgust,  and  the  critic  is  unable  to  account  for  the  dispa- 
rity between  his  present  mediocrity  and  his  former  ex- 
cellence. To  embody  the  most  common-place  sentiment, 
and  the  most  familiar  landscapes,  in  uncouth  and  un- 
grammatical phraseology,  is  the  great  object  of  his  ef- 
forts :  he  must  say  nothing  as  it  has  been  said  before ;  the 
simple  and  spontaneous  modes  of  expression  adopted  and 
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exemplified  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  are  sacrificed 
to  laborious  inversion,  to  barbarous  combinations  of  the 
adjective  and  noun,  to  the  introduction  of  quaint  conceits 
and  to  a  perpetual  and  unsuccessful  endeavour  at  pictu- 
resque effect. 

The  errors  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  not  the 
unpremeditated  inadvertencies  of  a  powerful  but  care- 
less versifier,  who,  in  the  vigor  of  his  genius  despises 
or  affects  to  despise,  the  minutiae  of  construction,  in  the 
certainty  of  producing  one  grand  and  general  impression. 
His  faults  are  those  of  deliberate  system;  his  imagina- 
tion is  always  subservient  to  his  judgment,  arid  as  that 
judgment  has  been  deplorably  perverted  by  the  imitation 
of  bad  models,  or  the  advice  of  injudicious  friends,  his 
most  successful  efforts  combine  the  quaintness  of  Donne 
with  the  metaphysical  absurdity  of  Cleveland,  That 
the  imperfections  and  deformities  of  Mr.  Campbell  are  not 
the  result  of  inattention  to  the  progress  of  his  works,  or 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  may  be  deduced 
from  his  alterations  in  the  second  stanza  of  his  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  work  it  stood 
as  follows  : 

41  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that  but  to  prune, 
His  autumn  fruit  or  skim  the  light  canoe; 

Perchance  along  thy  river  calm,  at  noon 

The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do. 
From  raorn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew. 

Tneir.timbrel  in  the  gloom  of  forests  brown, 
When  lovely  maidens  prankt  in  flowretnew, 

And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down, 

Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
in  one  of  the  literary  journals,  Mr.  Campbell  endeavour- 
ed to  correct  the  ambiguity  and  quaintness  of  the  preced- 
ing stanza,  and  in  the  duodecimo  edition  ife  stands  as  fol- 
lows : 
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«'  Delightful  Wyoming!  beneath  thy  skies, 
The  .happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 

Cut  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities, 

Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe  : 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew. 

With  timbrels  when  beneath  the  forests  brown 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew. 

And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down, 

Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town." 

The  construction  of  the  fable,  and  the  language  in  which 
the  connected  passages  of  the  narrative  are  expressed, 
exhibit  a  singular  example  of  abortive  labour,  and  mis- 
placed ingenuity.  The  poem  opens  with  a  description 
of  Wyoming,  where  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought 
to  do,  but  "  skim  perchance  the  lake  with  light 
canoe,"  where  u  the  wild  deer  arched  his  neck  frorn 
glades,"  and"  then  unhunted  roamed,"  where"  men  from 
the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung,  were  but  divided 
by  the  running  brook,"  and  where  "  the  blue-eyed  German 
changed  his  sword  for  pruning-hook !"  We  are  next 
favored  with  a  poetic  rant  about  highland  emigration, 
and  are  told  with  a  quaintness  peculiar  to  the  author,  of 
certain  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be ;  whom  the  fugitive  Cale- 
donians had  taught  "  to  plant  the  tree  of  life,  to  plant 
fair  freedom's  tree."  The  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  at 
the  opening  of  the  poem,  are  governed  by  a  patriarch,  a 
venerable  Englishman,  named  Albert.  This  "gentle 
Pensylvanian  sire,"  a  widower,  has  a  daughter  called 
Gertrude,  whose  "  parted  ringlets  shone  in  simple  guise." 
Now  it  happened  as  the  sire  and  daughter  were  sitting  in 
summer-tide  that  an  Indian  approached,  accompanied  by 
a  little  boy,  who  looked  "  like  morning  led  by  night." 
The  Indian  informs  Albert  that  he  is  "  the  foeman  of  his 
foe,"  that  he  and  his  companion'*  with  her  child  unbound, 
a  lovely  mother  of  the  Christian  land,"  and  that  he  "  the 
eagle  of  the  tribe  had  rushed  with  that  lorn  dove,"  the 
aforesaid  Master  Morning.       This  young  gentleman  i$ 
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found,  by  the  account  of  the  savage,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
token,  to  be  Waldegrave,  Albert's  old  boon-companion's 
child.  Mr.  Night,  now  dignified  by  the  name  of  Outa- 
iissi,  sings  a  song,  and  takes  his  departure.  Canto  the 
second  opens  with  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Campbell 
guessed,  and  what  he  did  not  guess.  He  guessed  that 
woods  and  rivers  were  endowed  with  sensibility,  but  he 
did  not  guess  that  "fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam/* 
(meaning  fields  that  it  would  be  a  luxury  to  roam)  could 
be  "  lost  on  the  soul  that  looks  from  such  a  face."  We  are 
next  informed  in  that  negligent  and  unintelligible  form  of 
construction  in  which  he  so  frequently  indulges,  that 
"There  was,  at  time*,  a  deep  untrodden  grot 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore.'* 

To  wear  hours  is  sufficiently  affected  and  inelegant,  and 
the  first  of  these  lines,  if  it  means  any  thing,  intimates 
pretty  plainly  that  the  grot  was  sometimes  to  be  found, 
and  sometimes  disappeared.  The  grot  is  next  convert, 
ed  into  a  valley.  On  a  certain  memorable  day,  as  Ger- 
trude is  sighing  and  laughing,  and  weeping,  a  young  man 
approaches  her  with  his  horse's  bridle  under  his  arm: 
he  asks  her  for  her  father's  house:  she  points  her  finger, 
and  then  folio ws  him.  Albert  makes  a  speech,  Gertrude 
exclaims,  It  is  !  it  is  !  The  father  makes  another  speech  ; 
the  stranger  is  discovered  to  be  Henry  Waldegrave,  and 
he  and  Gertrude  are  married.  With  an  ingenuity  that 
may  defy  the  unfortunate  hero  of  Miss  Edgworth's  trea- 
tise on  Irish  Bulls,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  describing  the  dis- 
covery of  Waldegrave,  asserts  that 

iC  His  face  the  wanderer  hid,  but  could  not  hide 

A  tear,  a  smile  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell!  !  ! 

And  speak,  mysterious  stranger,  Gertrude  cried. 

It  is,  it  is,  I  knew — I  knew  him  well. 

'Tis  Waldegrave's  self  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell." 
Tt  is  somewhat  singular  that  notwithstanding  Gertrude 
'.new  him  well,  she  should  have  seen   his  approach,  and 
accompanied  him  home  without  surprize  or  agitation; 
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and  still  more  extraordinary  that  lie  should  be  able  to 
hide  his  face,  and  yet  display  the  smile  and  tear,  that 
dwelt  thereon!  The  affectations  of  epithet  and  expres- 
sion are  numerous  and  lamentable.  Mutual  heart,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
is  a  poetical  periphrasis  of  wife;  and  in  the  following 
verses  the  art  of  hitching  in  a  rhyme,  and  of  substituting 
quaiutness  and  inelegance  for  their  opposite  qualities,  are 
elucidated  with  peculiar  felicity: 

"  Turn  not  from  mc  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odours  each  on  heaven's  own  shrine—  to  pleate." 

u  And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see. 
Uubioken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart  but  she 
Was  srone  and  Gertrude  clotnb  a  widowed  father's  knee." 
His  taste  in  metaphor  may  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing line  : 

"  Adieu  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun  ;" 
and    the  subjoined  lines    are    inadequate  specimens  of 
several  of  their  companions  : 
**  A  sweet  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall." 
Few  readers  will  understand,  and  still  fewer  approve 
the  division  of  the  preposition  into. 

"  And  in  the  buskin'd  hunters  of  the  deer, 
To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng." 
Still  less  can  indulgence   be  granted  to  nonsense  like 
the  following  : 

"Roll  on  ye  days  of  raptured  influence — shine  ! 

Nor  blind  with  extacies  celestial  fire, 

Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth  born  time  expire  !" 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
is  destitute  of  splendid  images  and  affecting  sentences. 
With  all  the  imperfections  of  Mr.  Campbell  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  praise  of  genius.  His  excellencies  are  native 
and  original ;  his  errors  are  the  offspring  of  perverted 
taste  and   a  mistaken  system.     His  ideas  are   frequently 
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pathetic  and  sublime,  but  so  dimmed  and  encumbered  by 
the  laborious  inversion  of  his  language,  and  the  metaphy- 
sical dryness  of  his  expression,  that  the  cultivated  reader 
repeats  them  with  disgust  and  indifference.  That  "  cer- 
tain fastidious  timidity"  by  which,  according  to  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers,  "  the  natural  force  and  boldness  of  his 
ideas  are  habitually  checked,"  has  more  resemblance  to  the 
drudging  scrupulosity  of  a  hackney  versifier  than  to  the 
laudable  distrust  or  ambitious  diligence  of  a  poet.  There 
is  no  instance  in  the  records  of  literature  in  which  an  at- 
tention to  the  minor  graces  of  composition  has  repressed 
the  fervor,  or  debilitated  the  energy  of  real  genius,  un- 
less the  taste  were  already  depraved  by  the  imitation  of 
pernicious  models,  or  biassed  by  the  dicta  of  frit  nH iy  but 
unskilful  criticism.  The  first  manuscripts  of  Pope  are 
as  inferior  to  his  corrected  transcripts  in  vi^or  of  concep- 
tion and  force  of  sentiment,  as  in  the  secondary  qualities 
of  correctness  and  harmony.  Milton  is  as  much  superior 
to  every  modern  poet  in  sublimity  of  thought  as  in  all  t!ie 
arts  of  metrical  modulation.  Mr.  Campbell  has  adopted  a 
strange  and  inadmissible  rule  of  composition  which  has 
long  been  a  favorite  with  the  minor  order  of  versifiers.  He 
seems  to  imagine  that  all  liberties  of  construction  which 
enable  him  to  produce  a  well  poised  line,  or  a  sounding 
stanz?,  are  justified  by  their  expedience.  Every  beauty  of 
thought  and  diction  is  sacrificed  to  modulation.  Gram- 
mar is  violated,  language  is  perverted,  and  all  congruity 
of  sentiment,  or  justice  of  description,  disregarded,  merely 
that  the  stanza  may  have  its  due  succession  of  syllables 
and  its  regular  alternation  of  rhymes.  His  manner  is  as 
uniform  as  it  is  uupleasing.  The  same  sentiment  is  al- 
ways expressed  by  the  same  words,  and  several  succes- 
sive stanzas  appear  to  be  unconscious  plagiarisms  from 
each  other.  We  do  not  remember  any  poem  of  which 
the  vocabulary  would  be  so  scanty  in  comparison  with 
its  length  His  descriptive  passages  have  nothing  of 
the  vividness  or  justice  of  actual  observation.     He  seems 
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to  have  warmed  his  imagination  with  the  beauties  of 
American  scenery,  and  the  Arcadian  innocence  of  trans- 
atlantic manners.  What  he  felt  so  ardently  he  imagined 
that  it  was  easy  to  describe;  hut  his  toil  ami  anxiety  have 
only  rendered  his  poverty  and  frigid  monotony  of  ex- 
pression more  evident  and  more  repulsive.  lie  speaks,  it  is 
true,  of  the  Flamingu,  the  squirrel  on  his  nut-brown  tree, 
and  the  merry  mock-bird,  but  so  do  Weld  and  Winter- 
botham,  and  he  does  not  adorn  the  imitation  by  splendor 
of  imagery,  or  tenderness  of  sentiment.  Let  him  change 
his  present  system;  and  recur  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  edifice  of  his  early  fame  was  so  proudly 
erected.  Another  Gertrude  vvould  degrade  him  to  a  level 
With  the  Donnes  and  the  Hay  leys. 


The  CASE  with  BUONAPARTE  RE-EXAMINED. 

Prior  to  entering  on  our  Political  Review,  which  we 
postpone  till  next  month,  we  feel  that  the  same  duty 
which  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  impartially  admitting 
M.  W.'s  articie,animadvertingon  ouropinions  as  laid  down 
in  the  preceding,  demands  that  we  should  make  some  ob- 
servations, in  reply  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  incon- 
sistency of  that  paper — and  here  we  claim  it  as  a  pri- 
vilege to  which  we  maintain  we  have  an  indisputable 
title,  to  declare  in  the  most  decided  manner  that  we  are 
not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Xapoleonists — that  we  are 
no  advocate  for  Buonaparte — no  admirer  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  already  shewn — we  detest  the  man,  and 
think  his  acts  have  hrtherto  been  as  derogatory  10  that 
liberty  we  adore  as  those  of  any  prince  who  ever  wield- 
ed a  sceptre — neither  have  we  any  predilection  for  the 
French  nation — and  we  embrace  the  true  interests  of 
our  country  with  as  much  ardour  as  any  of  those  who 
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are  most  violently  opposed  to  us.  But  if  reduced  to  that 
sad  alternative,  a  choice  of  evils,  we  then  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  we  rather  cling  to  the  one  from  which 
there  may  be  a  possible  chance  of  good,  than  adopt  that 
from  which  benefit  cannot  in  any  event  be  extracted. 

Actuated  by  these  principles,  it  is  requisite  to  lay  aside 
our  individual  wishes,  while  we  examine  on  a  broad  and 
impartial  scale  a  great  public  question  ;  whatever  it  may 
be  found  proper  to  advance  in  this  discussion,  ought  not 
in  fairness  to  be  imputed  to  us  as  derelicting  those  feelings 
we  trust  we  havr,  in  common  with  the  most  worthy  of 
our  brave  countrymen  ;  and  if  we  cannot  go  all  the 
lengths  of  ministers,  and  commit  the  national  character  by 
upholding  the  incompetency, the  treachesy,  and  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  old  Neapolitan  court,  in  opposition  to  a  moreen- 
lightened  system — yet  we  can  at  least  admire  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  British  honour  and  justice  which  teaches  to 
spurn  at  corruption,  to  hold  duplicity  in  contempt,  and  to 
be  ashamed  of  seeking,  even  at  theexpence  of  an  enemy, 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 

As  M.  W.  sets  off  with  paying  us  a  compliment,  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  less  urbane  than  himself,  but  we 
must  beg  leave  to  say  that  if  our  bankrupt  state  be  such 
that  we  are  unable  to  repay  him  full  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  he  must  of  necessity  be  content  with 
such  composition  as  our  circumstances  afford,  and  rest 
satisfied  that,  if  we  have  not  the  means  we  at  least  pos- 
sess the  will. 

He  commences  his  attack  by  qmoting  our  observation 
that  "the  legitimacy  of  such  a  war,"  meaning  the  pie- 
sent,  "  like  many  other  wars,  might  be  very  questionable, 
"  but  of  its  impolicy  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,"  and 
then  he  confesses,  which,  by  the  bye,  seems  to  be  as  favo- 
rite a  practice  with  him  as  it  was  with  Rousseau,  "  that 
"  he  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  we  considered  the 
"  legitimacy  of  a  measure  as  separate  from  its  policy  /'page 
448,  line  28,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  in  the  same  page,  line 
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3u\  "  that  to  be  satisfied  of  the  one,  and  to  doubt  about 
"  the  other,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  or  corrupt  mind  ;"  from 
both  of  which  he  is  kind  enough  to  exonerate  us.  And 
therefore  "  considers  such  a  distinction  must  have  acci- 
"  dentally  dropped  from  our  pen,"  page  1 12,  line  2;  but 
what  must  have  been  our  surprize,  to  find  that  M.  W. 
himself,  page 451,  line 21,  says,"  The  expediency,"  which 
•we  take  to  be  only  another  term  for  policy,  "  of  enforcing 
"  the  right,"  which  again  is  only  a  different  mode  of  ex- 
pressing legitimacy,  "  is  another  question?" — that  again, 
page  452,  line  7,  he  asserts  that,  "  it  does  not  follow  that 
"  because  the  right  is  clear,  the  expediency  of  exerting 
"  it  is  equally  so."  And  further,  that  in  page  453,  line  4, 
he  states,  "  I  must  own  that  if  he  *  Buonaparte/  could  have 
"  backed  his  cause  with  such  a  ground  of  action,  I  should 
"have  doubted  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  war  against  him,  and 
*'  still  more  should  I  have  doubted  its  policy."  Surely  this 
cannot  need  comment;  to  use  his  own  terms,  he  has 
convinced  us  of  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  to  make 
some  allowance  for  an  advocate  "  whose  cause  being  ra- 
*'  dically  feeble,  must  resort  to  extraneous  helps  for  sup- 
"  port,"  and  "  that  he  meant  it  only  as  the  prelude  to 
"  those  more  explicit  sentiments  he  afterwards  avows" — 
that  of  maintainingthat  we  have  aright  to  make  war 
on  Buonaparte,  and  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  French  people,  on  the  abstract  score  of  policy, 
although  we  must,  like  himself,confess,that  after  a  very  pa- 
tient and  attentive  perusal  we  were  in  considerable  doubt 
which  side  of  the  question  he  had  been  supporting:  he  has 
shifted  his  ground  so  often  and  made  so  many  concessions, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,with  an  attached?/' in  favour 
of  Buonaparte,  that  we  could  not  help  figuring  to  ourselves 
some  unhappy  wretch  enduring  the  torture  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, where  every  now  and  then  something  is  reluctantly 
admitted;and  had  we  witnessed  thesame  method  of  defence 
adopted  by  a  barrister  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  we 
should  have  been  inclined  to  think  the  retaining  fee  had 
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been  completely  thrown  away,  and  that  the  cause  would 
have  been   substantially  benefited    by   his   silence.     He 
has  also,  for  what  reason  must  be  best  known  to  himself* 
mistated  historical  facts,   particularly  that  of  William's 
consanguinity  with  the  Stuarts:  he  calls  him  the  nephew 
of  James  the  Second,    but  most  assuredly   he  was  his 
son-in-law,  as  he  married   his  daughter  Mary;  and   her 
younser    sister    Anne,   afterwards  Queen    of   England, 
whose  mother  was   the  daughter    of    Lord    Chancellor 
Hyde,  created  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  James's  first  wife, 
espoused  George  Prince  of  Denmark.     His  inducement 
to  this  falsification   we  cannot  imagine  :   it  surely  could 
not  be  in  proof  of  that  "  wilful  perversion,  and  helpless 
"ignorance"  of  which  he  says  he  has  heard  so  much  ;  it 
might  possibly  be,  by  displaying  his  superior  information, 
to  justify  the  severity  of  his  criticism  when  he  so  mildly 
rejects  as  "  the  artifice  of  fraud,  or  the  dull  error  of  igno- 
*'  ranee,  any  appeal  to  that  period  of  our  history"  with 
which    he  seems  to  be,    himself,  so  well  acquainted  "  in 
v  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  Buonaparte,"  which,   not- 
withstanding the  gentle  manner  in  which   he  began,  we 
take  to  be  giving  us  a  very  handsome  finishing  off:  and 
in  return,   we  beg  him  not  to  reject  our  advice,  which  is, 
even  if  it  should  happen  to  be  for  the  first  time,  to  read 
over  that  period  of  our  history,  where,  with  his  acute- 
ness   and  genius,  he  may,  perhaps,   find  circumstances 
that  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  present   situation 
of  the  French  ruler,  for  we  would  not  wish  to  injure  the 
Dutchman's  memory  by  a  comparison  with  the  Corsican 
throughout — he  will  find  that  William's  expedition  was 
given  out  to  be  against  the  coasts  of  France,  and  not  as  in- 
tended to  dethrone   the  English    monarch — that  he   too, 
chose  his  corresponding  day  for  landing  at  Broxholme — 
the  anniversary  of  Gun-powder  treason  ; — that  he  was  ten 
days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  without  having  been 
joined  by  any  person  of  consequence,  and,  that  looking  on 
his  cause  as  hopeless,  he  had  actually  called  a  council,  te 
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deliberate  on  reimbarking  his  troops,  when  he  obtained  the 
accession,  of  whom  ?  of  the  constituted  authorities? — So, 
—of  whom  then?  Why,  of  a  major  in  the  army,  Major 
Burrington,theorgan  of  the  British  ;  then  came  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,then  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, aud  the  diapason  clos- 
ed with  Lord  Churchill,  the  creature  of  the  king's  l>ounty, 
who  had  been  by  him  transformed  from  a  page  to  a  peer, 
and  was  afterwards  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  in 
bis  train  came  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  of  Charles 
the  Second; — that  the  king  still  remained,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged;— that  after  his  attempted  flight  from  Fe- 
versham,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
he  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  public  acclamation  ;  in  this  situation  William  was  re- 
duced to  act  hostilely,  aud  Lord  Feversham,  who  carried  a 
message  from  the  king,  was  put  under  arrest — t tie  Dutch 
guards  displaced  the  English  troops  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
king  was  ordered  at  midnight,  and  in  his  bed,  to  quit  his 
palace  the  next  morning  for  Ham,  and  by  whom  ?  by  the 
constituted  authorities  ?  So.  By  the  Prince  Orange.  After 
some  negociation  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Rochester, 
from  whence  he  made  his  escape  to  France  ; — that  it  was 
not  until  near  three  months  after  that  the  Parliament 
even  votrd  the  crown  vacant;  as  will  be  seen,  on  the 
3 2d  of  January,  1GS9,  they  met,  and  in  a  few  days, 
made  a  declaration  to  the  following  etiect :  "  That  King 
"  Jam^s  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
"  constitution  of  the  kingdom  hy  breaking  the  original 
"  contract  between  the  king  and  people;  and  having,  by 
M  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and  othrr  wicked  persons,  violated 
"  the  fundamental  laws,  aud  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
"  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  that 
"  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant."  This  vote  of  the 
commons  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the  lords,  and 
after  a  stormy  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of— - 
hear  itye  ministers,  and  friends  of  carnage — two!  !!  but 
when  the   throne  was  thus  declared    unoccupied,    was 
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William  called  on  to  fill  the  vacant  chair?  Not  Men's 
opiriiOiis  were  divided,  their  passions  afloat,  and  tire  de- 
bates ran  high  ;  some  declared  for  a  regent,  others  that 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  James's  daughter,  should  be 
queen,  and  his  infant  son  be  bastardized;  in  all  this,  Wil- 
liam was  hardly  thought  of,  until,  thinking  of  himself* 
he  called  together  my  Lords  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Others;  and  plainly  told  them  he  would  not  be  regent, 
lior  even  accept  the  crown  under  his  wTife,  and  this  is 
what  M.  W.  calls  being  "  invited  to  the  crown  by  the 
**  constituted  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  he 
"  accepted  in  the  full  plenitude  of  a  reputation  which 
"  calumny  itself  had  not  ventured  to  blacken."  Now  as 
We  did  not  live  in  William's  days,  we  can  only  speak 
from  report:  this,  however,  does  not  exactly  coincide 
wilhM.  W's.  assertion;  if  history  speaks  truth,  he  was 
insatiable  with  war,  unceasingly  sought  pretexts  to  under- 
mine the  power  of  his  r-val  Louis  ;  and  died  meditating 
hostilities.  As  for  his  morals,  if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  his 
amusements,  which  he  generally  enjoyed  at  Loo  in  Hol- 
land, they  certainly  had  not  to  boast  either  of  delicacy  or 
Tefii  ni -lit.  To  him  too,  we  owe  the  ballast  that  so  happily 
helps  to  make  the  state  vessel  ride  smoothly  on  a  stormy 
ocea .  lifcio  >.t  &  n  at  oft  At,  debt  ! ! ! 

Now,  as  we  have  from  the  first  made  it  a  point  to 
link  JVh  W's  horses  to  our  car,  before  we  uuyoke,  we 
will,  if  he  pleases,  like  himself,  *'  reject  as  the  artifice  of 
fraud,  or  the  dull  error  of  ignorance,"  the  assertion, 
*'  ©hat  public  law  is  founded  upon  the  common  axiom, 
that  what  constitutes  the  good  of  the  whole,  must  give  way  to 
the  imaginary  or  feat  good  of  the  few"  The  adoption  of 
such  a  pr  nciple  being  "  a  proof,  either  of  a  weak  or  cor- 
rupt mind,"  neither  of  which  we  conceive  to  belong  to 
the  writer  in  question,  and  therefore  conclude  it  "must 
have  accidentally  dropped  from  his  pen,"  from  the  great 
familiarity  his  mind  must  have  had  with  a  principle^ 
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which  so  exactly  describes  the  foundation  of  all  tlie  actions 
of  those  whose  cause  he  advocates,  although  they  have  not 
the  honesty  to  avow  it.  But  that  we  may  not  be  behind 
hand  with  him  in  civility,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  his 
notice  the  extreme  danger  of  such  candid  confessions* 
and  like  his  principals,  "  who  assume  a  virtue  if  thty 
"  have  it  not," — to  hold  in  future  the  reverse  of  his  pro- 
position, if  only  for  decency's  sake,  lest  it  may  happen  to 
him,  as  it  did  to  Mr.  Wyndham  after  he  had  joined  the 
Pitt  administration,  they  should  feel  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  commanding  his  silence  with  the  additional 
admonition  which  may  not  disgrace  his  common-place 
book,  that  before  A.  challenges  B.  with  "  helpless  igno- 
rance," it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had  first  shewn  he  had 
some  trifling  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. 

H.  W. 
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THE  LATE  TA.UX-PAS,  OR  FAIR  PLAYS  A  JEWEL. 

The  mode  of  discovering  a  late  faux  paux  at  the  west 
end  has  occasioned  a  great  sensation  amon>  tie  fashion- 
ables. A  few  days  ago  a  lady  of  the  haut  t«n  thus  ex- 
pressed herself  on  the  occasion  at  a  party  :r— f*  If  in  fa- 
shionable life,  where  man  and  wife  are  supposed  each  to 
pursue  their  own  course  without  interfering  with  one 
another,  a  husband  chuses  to  render  himself  ridiculously 
ontrh  by  his  jealousy  why  he  must—but  at  least  Jet  him 
use  no  unfair  means  to  detect  his  wife's  gallantries.  If 
he  be  bent  on  mousing  after  discoveries,  at  any  rate  let 

.      . 
*The  copy-rijrht  of  all  the  papers  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Playful  Philosopher,"  is  secured  to  the  author,  who  will  iinally 
publish  them  in  a. vol u en e^  . 
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him  give  her  fair  play,  and  take  no  undue  advantage;  but 
really,  ladies,  if  spies  are  to  be  secreted  under  our  sofas, 
who  are  safe  anions?  us?  Our  houses  are  no  longer  our 
castles,  if  the  sanctity  of  the  boudoir  is  to  be  thus  vio- 
lated !— .They  all  jomed  in  pitying  poor  Lady  D.  who  had 
been  most  shamefully  over-reached,  considered  it  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  protested  against  such  monstrous  proceed- 
ings!" 

FASHIONABLE    FRIENDSHIP. 

I  once  enquired  of  a  fashionable  gentleman  after  2. 
dashing  family,  with  whom  1  knew  he  had  formerly  been 
very  intimare.  "  What,  bav'n't  you  heard,"  says  hes 
ff.  that  they're  done  up— quite  run  through."  "  Ob, 
then,"  replied  I,  "  you've  dropt  'em  I  suppose."  "  Cer- 
tainly," says  he,  "  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  fa- 
shionable society  is  a  kind  of  pic  nic  concern,  in  which 
we  associate  together  to  promote  each  other's  gratifica- 
tions, interests,  convenience,  &c.  Now,  when  any  mem« 
ber,  by  loss  of  fortune,  health,  youth,  &c.  is  no  longe? 
able  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  general  stock,  he's 
dropt  as  a  matter  of  course — its  a  compact  well  under- 
stood, though  not  actually  expressed  among  us;  and 
none  but  a  simpleton  will  be  surprized  or  offended  when 
he  finds  himself  cut. 

To  be  sure,  no  man  of  the  world  will  expect  to  find 
a  friend  in  every  acquaintance ;  but  some  folks  cut  their 
former  intimates  on  any  reverse  of  fortune,  &c.  a  little  too 
barefacedly;  however,  the  connection  may  be  pleasant, 
and  even  useful  whilst  it  lasts — and  the  world  is  not  so 
bad,  but  a  few  friends  may  probably  be  gleaned  and 
preserved  amongst  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  by 
those  who  deserve  it. 

FASHIONABLE    IDEAS    OF    HONOUR. 

A  dashing  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  ran 
through  a  fine  fortune,  was  reduced  to  his  shifts,  and 
finally  obliged  to  fly  from  his  creditors  by  going  abroad. 
After  he  had  been  absent  a  considerable  time,  I  met  a 
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particular  friend  of  his,  and  enquired  after  him,  whether 
it  were  liUely  he  would  surmount  his  embarrassments 
and  return  to  England,  He  told  me  it  was  not  likely 
he  would  ever  appear  again  among  us.  "  What,"  says 
I,  "  are  his  debts  so  considerable,  and  his  means  so  ina- 
dequate." He  replied,  "  Oh,  he  has  no  gentlemanly 
debts,  that  is,  debts  of  honor  I  mean — as  for  his  debts  to 
trades  folks,  and  those  kind  of  cattle,  though  he  owes 
them  a  pretty  round  sum — I'm  told  thirty  thousand 
pounds — yet  ye  know  its  of  no  consequence  whether  he 
ever  pays  them  or  no — he  has  only  to  get  into  parlia- 
ment— and  so  shew  his  face  amongst  us  ;" — "  but,"  says 
I,  "some  of  his  tradesmen,  to  my  knowledge.,  are  veiy 
much  distressed  for  the  money,  and  have  large  families." 
"Oh,  damn  'em,"  qucth  he,  "  let  'em  work  for  more — 
that's  all  they're  fit  for.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I'll  tell  ye 
why  he  can't  appear  again  among  gentlemen — for  though 
he  has  no  debts  of  honor,  that  is,  debts  of  play,  yet  fee's 
contrived  to  take  in  several  gentlemen  in  another  way — ■ 

for  instance,  he  bought  a  Titian  of  Lord — ,  and 

raised  the  wind  by  selling  it  again  for  seven  hundred 
guineas  without  ever  paying  his  lordship. — Xow,  ye 
know,  we  gentlemen  must  be  correct  to  one  another, 
however  we  may  be  allowed  to  hoax  the  Bourgeois — to 
chouse  the  canaille,  that's  all  fair  enough — but  we  gentle- 
men must  be  honourable  to  one  another,  ye  knowr,  we 
must  indeed — so  ye  see  its  impossible  he  can  ever  shew 
his  face  again  among  us — therefore  he  had  better  stay 
where  he  is !" 

Certainly  that  nice  sense  of  honour  prevalent  among 
gentlemen,  leading  them  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper 
without  compulsion,  is  highly  delightful;  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  them  and  the  vul- 
gar; and  with  such  gentlemanly  feelings,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing they  should  rather  prefer  discharging  obligations 
of  honour,  by  which  I  do  not  particularly  mean  debts  of 
play,  but  any  engagement  in  which  their  honour  has 
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been  solely  trusted  to,  rather  then  legal  claims  or  securi* 
ty ;  and  though  your  matter-of-fact  folks  may  dispute 
the  justice  of  this  principle,  yet,  if  it  be  a  fault,  the  more 
liberal  will  be  inclined  to  allow,  it  is  often  of  an  amiable 
nature ;  and  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  high 
life  particularly,  it  is  too  much  considered  as  a  mere 
venial  peccadillo  to  fail  in  paying  a  tradesman,  even  by 
persons  of  nice  honour  and  delicacy  in  other  respects ; 
and,  therefore,  strangely  inconsistent,  yet,  perhaps  it  is* 
most  insufferable  in  a  certain  set  of  puppies,  who,  be- 
cause they  follow  no  business  or  profession,  dress  fashion- 
ably, lounge  in  Bond-street,  &c.  conceive  themselves 
qualified  gentlemen,  and  entitled  to  despise  the  canaille, 
threatening  to  horse-whip  their  taylor  ;  kicking  a  waiter 
down  stairs,  and  ordering  him  to  be  put  in  the  bill ;  and 
particularly  claiming,  as  the  privilege  of  gentlemen,  to 
appropriate  their  money  to  any  other  purpose  rather 
than  pay  their  tradesmen's  bills;  whereas,  in  reality,, 
they  scarcely  possess  any  gentlemanly  property  superior  to 
the  Bourgeois  they  affect  to  despise,  and  treat  cavalierly* 

HONOUR   IN  THE  CITY. 

A  certain  mercantile  firm  went  out  of  their  usual  line 
of  money-making  by  dabbling  deeply  in  the  stocks— the 
speculation  apparently  failed,  and  left  them  minus  to  so 
large  an  amount  that  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable. 
An  old  quaker  and  his  nephew,  partners  in  the  firm,  were 
talking  over  the  disaster  between  themselves  before  it 
got  abroad — the  nephew,  with  much  ardour  said — we 
must  be  honourable,  uncle,  and  give  up  every  thing  to 
our  creditors. — The  old  gentleman,  by  shaking  his  head, 
and  other  significant  tokens,  seemed  at  least  tacitly  not 
to  relish  the  proposal.— The  nephew,  without  observing 
his  uncle's  motions,  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  began 
to  draw  out  an  estimate  of  their  assets ; — and  as  he  set 
down  each  item  he  turned  to  his  uncle,  and  said,  indeed 
we  must  be  honourable.  Having  gone  through  their 
stock  in  trade?  he  proceeded  to  his  uncle's  private  pro* 
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perty,  saying,  there  is  vourtowu  house  and  furniture  will 
sell  for  so  much,  (setting  it  down)  we  must  he  honour- 
able uncle. — Your  country  house  will  bring  so  much — 
(selling  it  down,)  we  must  be  honourable— your  carriage 
and  horses  will  produce  so  much  (setting  it  down,)  we 
must  be  honourable,  ye  know.  At  iast  the  old  gentleman 
could  bear  it  no  longer—4'  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Jerry,"  said 

he, "  it  thou  hadst  a  wife  and   five  children  as  I  have, 

and  knew  the  world  as  well  as  I  do— I  fancy  thou 
wouldst  not  be  so  mighty  fond  of  prating  about— ho- 
nour !— honour ! — honour!" — snatching  the  paper  out  of 
his  hand,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  fire.— However,  the 
affair  turned  better  than  they  expected,  and  they  are 
still  one  of  the  most  opulent  houses  in  the  city. 

A    SON    AND    HEIR; OK,    MOTIVES    FOR    JUSTICE. 

A  certain  nobleman  and  his  lady  duchess  are  said   to 

be  very  long-winded  in  their  payments.     If  a  tradesman, 

by  much  manoeuvring,  gain  access  to  his  grace,  he  always 

refers  him  to  the  duchess,  saying,  "it  is  entirely  her 

affair;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  she  receives  from 

me  a  sufficient  sum  for  such    purposes." — When    her 

grace  is  applied  to — she  constantly  says, "  she  has  mislaid 

the  account,  and  desires  it  may  be  sent  in  again." — And 

it  is   also  pretty   generally    known   by    her  tradesmen, 

through  the  medium  of  her  servants,    that  her  invariable 

custom    every  morning  is  to  clear  her  table  of  all  bills 

sent   in   during  the  preceding  day,   by  throwing   them 

into    the  fire    unopened.       I  wras   told   by  one   of  her 

tradesmen,   in  whose  books  she    had   long  been   pretty 

deeply,  that  he  had   sent   in  the  account  so  often   at 

her  request,  that  it   seemed  useless  to   do  it  any  more, 

and  did  not  know  when,   if  ever,  he  should   be   paid  at 

all ; — however,  I  have  met  him  again  lately,  and  he    ex- 

ultingly  told  me  he  had  very  unexpectedly  been   paid 

since  I  saw  him — "and,"   said  he,  "I'll  tell  ye  ho  v   it 

happened  ; — the  duchess  spontaneously  sent  me  a  note, 

'desiring!  would  send  in  my  account  once  more,  and  thac 
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I  really  should  be  paid  immediate^.  The  servant,  who 
brought  it,  told  me  he  was  pretty  sure  I  should  now  re- 
ceive my  money,  *  and/  says  he,  *  I  tell  ye  what  makes 
me  think  so.' — You  know  their  grace's  lately  married  at 
rather  an  advanced  age,  and  much  as  they  wisaed  for  an 
heir,  they  could  scarcely  expect  it ;  however,  the  du- 
chess has  just  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  ;  and  so  over- 
joyed is  she,  and  the  duke  on  the  occasion,  that  they  de« 
ciare  they  are  now  determined  to  pay  all  their  tradesmen  § 
bills  ! — so  I  advise  you  to  send  in  yours  as  soon  as  possible 
whilst  the  fit's  on  them.  If  you  give  them  time  to  cool 
they  may  fall  into  their  old  ways  again." — He  sent  in  his 
bill  the  same  day,  and  actually  received  a  check  for  the 
amount ! 

DEBTOR    AND    DUN". 

Mr.  M~ ,  the  comedian,  is  remarkable  for  evading 
payment  of  his  debts  by  every  possible  contrivance,  and 
his  dexterity  is  often  amusing.  Though  by  no  means 
niggardly  in  other  respects,  yet  money  can  seldom  be 
drawn  from  him  by  fair  means  for  this  purpose — this 
propensity  extends  to  the  most  paltry  accounts.  An 
attendant  at  the  stage-door  had  paid  postage  of  letters, 
&c.  for  him  at  various  times,  amounting  to  twelve  shil- 
lings—when asking  to  be  reimbursed,  the  other  replied, 
"  when  it  comes  to  a  pound  I'll  pay  ye."— /The  man  let  it 
run  on  till  it  amounted  to  that  sum  ;  and  again  often 
applied  but  all  in  vain.  Mr.  M.  was  in  a  hurry,  could  not 
attend  to  it,  then  hadn't  so  much  about  him— some  other 
time,  &.c.  &c— "  But  why  don't  ye  come  and  take  pot 
luck  with  me—I've  often  ask'd  ye — always  something  at 
four,  and  can  give  ye  a  bottle  of  good  wine."  At  length 
the  man  went  to  h't3  house,  M—  said,"  now  this  is  kind, 
you've  come  to  dine."  They  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner, 
and  afterwards  crackt  several  bottles  of  wine  together. 
As  the  evening  advanced  his  guest  rose  to  depart,  saying, 
"  before  I  go  I  want  just  to  speak  on  that  little  busines9 
—the  one  pound  you've  owed  me  a  long  time  ye  know.'3 
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—ccOb,  my  good  fellow."  quoth  his  host,  "can't  talk  on 
buftin,  ssto  right,  always  the  morning  lor  thai— hut  won't 
ye  take  another  bottle?"  Aye,"  Bays  the  other,  "I  thought 
how  it  would  he,  as  I've  come  ready  provide  d  with  a  little 
bit  of  paper  that  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  which 
be  put  into  his  hand,  and  the  other  slipt  into  his  pocket 
without  lookingat  it, saying, "a bill  of  items,  I  suppose— 
it  was  not  necessary,   I  know   the   amount— d'ye  think  I 
doubt  your  accuracy!"-- No,"   said   his  guest,  "  it  is  a 
summons  from   the  court  of  conscience.     And  now  I've 
served  it  on  you-jou  must  attend  to-morrow."  His  ex- 
asperated   host   exclaiin'd— «  why  you    ungrateful  dog* 
to  abuse  my  hospitality  in  this  manner;    havn't  I  given 
you  more  than  the  amount  in   a  good  dinner  and   wine  ''• 
At  length,  recovering  himself,  he  broke  out  into  a  hearty 
laugh,   saying  -you've   matched  me  by  the  lord —well 
here's  a  pound-note"  giving  it  to  him—-  and  three   and* 
Sixpence  I  must  have  besides,"  said  the  man,  "for   the 
summons  ye  know;"  «  Weil,    well-there  it  is-and  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  the  matter."— Strange  inconsistency  • 
yet  so  it  is— he'll  lend,  and  even  give  away  money,   but 
cannot  part  with  it  to  pay  a  debt! 

SUNDAY    MEN. 

I  lately  met  with  a  greater  breach  of  hospitality  than 
tile  foregoing. 

A  person  who  had  run  through  his  property,  and  he- 
■ides  deeply  in  debt  beyond  his  power  to  pay,  was  met 
,n  the  streets  on  a  Sunday,  the  only  day  in  the  week  he 
ventured  abroad,  by  one  of  his  creditors,  to  whom  he 
owed  a  pretty  round  sum,  but  who  professed  much  for- 
bearance :  towards  him,  and  invited  him  to  dine  as  his  guest 
at  a  neighbouring  tavern;  the  poor  fellow.to  whom  adinner 
was  now  an  object,  and  thinking  himself  safe  on  a  Sun- 
day t.H  midnight,  accepted  the  offer;  when  the  hour  ar- 
med he  rat,  and  was  treated  with  a  good  dinner  and 
»me.    mom  time  to  time  during  the  evening  he  kept  a 

rut.  x.  i  °  " 
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sharp  look  out  at  the  clock  in  the  coffee-room,  and  also 
enquired  of  his  companion  the  time  by  his  watch,  having 
none  of  his  own,    which  the  other  well  knew,  who  as 
often  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  shewed  him.     Towards 
eleven,  the  guest  rose  to  depart,  but  the  other  pressed  him 
to  stay  a  little  longer,  and  take  another  bottle,  which  was 
acceded  to  on  condition  of    being  allowed  to  depart  in 
half  an  hour.     Another  bottle  was  called  for,  which  they 
got  through  within  the  time,  it  being  then  by   the  clock 
a  quarter    past  eleven.^— When    he  again  took  his  hat, 
and  wished  his  entertainer  good  night,  who  then  said  "  it 
is  now  past  twelve,  and  you  are  my   prisoner — you  see 
those  men  in   the  corner-box,  who  are  bailiffs   I  have 
brought  to  arrest  you.     You  had  better  make  no  distur- 
bance, which  will  only  expose   your  situation  before  the 
whole  room,  bi*t  go  qujetiy  off  to  jail  with  rhem  ;"— the 
other  replied,  tc  you  aieonly  joking,  1   am   sure,  I  can 
tr  st  you,  besides  its  only  just  pa^t  eleven ;  look  at  the 
clock  and  your  oa  n  wateh,  so  I've  nearly  an   hour  good 
before  you  could  touch    n.e. — Says    the  cred  tor^-"  De^ 
pend  upon  it,    it  is  past  twelve.     I   took  the  precaution 
oi  having  that  clock   put  back  an  hour,   and  making  my 
watch  correspond —I'  SI  allow  you  to  enquire  the  real  time 
at  the  bar,  or  of  anj£  gentleman  in  the  room,"  which  he 
did,  when  the  pooi  fellow  round  it  was  but  too  truly  past 
twelve,  and  went  quietly  off  with   the  bailiffs  to  prison, 
without  any  person  in  the  coffee-room,  which  was  full 
of  company,  being  aware  of  what  had  happened. 

A    ROUT    AMONG    THE    GAOL    BIRDS. 

Miss  G— id— n,  many  years  a  dasuing  lady  at  Souths 
ampton,  living  in  hi-h  style,  and  visited  by  most  of  the 
fashionables-— was  like  many  others,  deep  in  the  books  of 
her  tradesfolk**  i  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  'em  with 
the  needful,  the  unmannerly  Plebeians,  unawed  by  her 
superior  standing,  fairly  lodged  her  in  limbo;— but  this  by 
BO  means  checked  her  career ;  she  was  game  to  the  last  i 
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No  sooner  was  she  fixed  in  her  new  habitation,  than  she 
gave  a  house-warming  to  all  her  friends,  and  issued 
cards  of  invitation  lor  a  rout  once  a  week  during  the  sea- 
son. And  to  shew  that  it  was  a  thing  of  perfect  stile 
and  ton,  and  properly  sanctioned,  her  cards  concluded 
with  notifying  that  u  the  Dowager  Lady  St — w — rd 
would  be  there." — tier  acquaintance,  struck  with  the  no- 
velty, as  well,  perhaps,  as  having  a  fellow-feeling  for  one 
of  their  own  kind,  thus  placed  in  durance  vile,  not  know- 
ing what  any  of  us  may  come  to;  and  unwilling  the 
Philistines  should  triumph,  it  became  a  common  cause* 
all  making  a  point  to  attend  her  parties,  and  none  were 
more  crowded  during  the  whole  winter  through  all  merry 
Southampton.  It  was  really  amusing  to  see  en  passant, 
the  brilliant  illumination  and  assemblage  behind  the  bars, 
with  the  rest  of  the  gaol  birds,  peeping  through  theirs, 
marvelling  exceedingly  at  the  rum  rigs  going  on,  never 
before  seen  within  the  walls  of  Southampton's  old  castle. 

A    BAD  CUSTOMER. 

I  once  overheard  a  baker  say  to  another  tradesman, 
,(  that  such  a  family's  custom  was  not  worth  having."— 
€*  Why,'*  replied  the  other,  "  they  take  a  good  deal,  and 
pay  well,  don't  they  ?"— "  Yes,  they  do  that  to  be  sure/' 
quoth  the  baker,  •'  but  they  settle  every  week— no  op- 
portunity, ye  know,  to  whip  down  any  thing  more  than 
they  have,  or  overcharge  in  price  ;  they  recollect  every 
thing." — "  Oh,"  cried  the  other,  "  if  all  our  customers 
were  of  that  sort,  business  woudn't   be  worth  following." 

Certainly,  if  tradesmen  wish  to  get  folks  into  their 
books  with  such  views,  they  are  not  much  to  be 
pitied  if  they  never  get  paid  at  all,  'tis  only  the  biter 
bit;  but  they  go  on  the  principle  of  making  those  pay 
for  those  who  do  not. 

MYSTERIES    OF    BUSINESS. 

Visiting  a  China  manufacturer  in  a  large  way,  with 
isvhom  I  was  very  intimate^  a  man  came  in,  and  said  he 
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wished  to  speak  with  him  in  private  ;  my  friend  told  him 
u  he  might  say  any  thing  before  me  ;'y  the  other  then 
said,  "  I  am  the  Honourable  Mr.  L/s  gentleman,  hers 
going  to  be  married,  and  wants  a  complete  set  of  the 
most  elegant  china — now  I'll  take  care  you  shall  come  in 
for  the  order,  if  you'll  come  down  to  me  under  the  rose 
with  the  usual  allowance;  you  know  how  to  contrive  it;" 
which  the  man  of  China  readily  agreed  to.  When  this 
gentleman's  gentleman  was  gone,  the  other  said  to  me, 
"  I  suppose  you  think  this  very  strange,  and  even  disho- 
nest, but  these  are  mysteries  of  business,  well  known,  and 
generally  practised  by  most  tradesmen ;  I  must  charge 
his  master  ten  per  cent,  more  than  I  should  have  done, 
and  give  him  the  difference;  and,  for  his  own  sake,  he'll 
procure  me  speedy  payment ;  lord,  if  we  were  not  to  fee 
the  managing  servants  of  your  great  folks,  others  would, 
and  we  should  lose,  or,  rather^  never  have  many  of  ottf 
best  customer" 

LIBERALITY    OF    BUSINESS. 

I  lately  met  with  the  following  instance  of  unfeeling 
and  ungrateful  selfishness  in  a  tradesman  towards  a- gen- 
tleman :— 

—  — -  ■■■         -    i     i       -      -  u 

*  Mysteries  of  business. — I  remember  being  in  a  haberdasher's 
shop  in  Oxford-street,  where  there  were  several  strapping  fel- 
lows behind  the  counter,  serving  out  ribbon  and  bobbin  to  fe- 
male customers — I  privately  asked  the  master,  why  he  did  not 
engage  women  for  the  purpose,  which  they  would  answer  at 
least  quite  as  well,  nay  even  appeared  better  calculated  for — 
might  be  hired  at  lower  terms,  and  it  would  also  encourage  the 
sex,  which  they  stood  in  great  iveed  of, 

Ci  Oh,  Sir,'1  Siys  he,  "I  perceive  you  don't  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  our  business. — All  what  you  say  is  very  true — but  if 
I  were  to  have  shopwomen  instead  of  men,  I  should  lose  a  great 
part  of  my  female  customers — those  handsome  young  dogs  are 
a  great  attraction.  I  always  endeavour  to  get  the  best  looking 
fellows — on  the  same  principle,  that  your  tavern-keepers,  w&o 
know  what  they  are  about5  always  have  a  pretty  bar-maid V\ 
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Mr.  B.  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  residing  many 
years  In  a  fashionable  country  town,  was,  from  circum- 
stances  unnecessary  here  to  go  imo,  suddenly  reduced 
from  affluence  to  almost  absolute  indigence — yet  so  re- 
spectable was  his  character  that  the  gentry  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  still  continued  to  treat  him  with  the 
same  attention  as  formerly.  I  was  one  day  at  the  shop 
of  a  tailor  in  Huh-street,  who  worked  for  most  of  the 
fashionables  of  the  piace,  when  Mr.  B.  happened  to  drive 
by  in  an  open  barouche  with  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  tailor  saw  him,  and  said  tome,  "  there  goes 
Mr.  B.  in  style — a  pretty  fellow  that  to  pass  for  a  gentle- 
man truly,  without  any  money — can't  pay  his  debts, and 
hasn't  more  to  live  upon  than  one  of  my  journeymen."— 
"  What,"  says  I,  "  do  you  think  money  alone  will  make 
a  gentleman  ?"  He  replied,  M  Phoo!  I  have  no  idea  of  a 
gentleman  without  money,  and'  think  myself  a  much 
better  gentleman  than  he  now.  I  should  like  to  lay  down 
guinea  for  guinea  with  him,  and  see  who'd  stop  first — he 
owed  me  a  bill  of  thirty  pounds  at  the  time  he  ws<s 
done  up,  and  I  can't  get  a  farthing  from  him  now." — 
"  Well  but,"  says  I,  c<  every  one  knows  his  Vate  reverse 
of  fortune.  This  bill,  you  say,  was  contracted  before  hJs 
misfortune,  and  such  is  his  character  that  doubtless  he 
would  pay  if  he  could — he  has  been  your  customer  many 
years  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  dare  say  you  always  found 
him  very  correct,"  "  What  signifies  that?"  said  the 
Knight  o'th'  Thimble,  "  will  that  pay  what  he  owes  me 
now  ?  Why  don't  he  ask  some  of  his  dashing  acquaint- 
ance for  money,  if  he's  none  of  his  own — they  seem 
mighty  fond  of  him— and  I  know  some  of  'em  have 
plenty."  "  Why,"  says  I,  <c  gentlemen  have  certain 
feelings  of  delicacy  that  prevent  them  from  making  such 
applications."  "Delicacy!  What  stuff— if  he  can  get 
the  money  by  it,"  quoth  this  gentleman  tailor,  "  or  let 
him  work  it  out.  I  want  a  clerk  to  keep  my  books,  and 
serve  behind  the  counter— there',?  no  great  hardship  in 
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that,  I  suppose — let  him  pay  me  that  way."  After  scm« 
further  discourse  in  the  same  strain,  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "  that  as  Mr.  B.'s  custom  in  future  would  not  be 
worth  having,  and  he  should  make  nothing  more  out  of 
him,  if  he  didn't  pay  his  bill  shortly  he  would  arrest 
him;"  which,  sure  enough  he  did  a  few  days  afterwards 
•whilst  walking  in  High-street,  in  company  with  several 
gentlemen  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  place.  Mr. 
B.  instantly  found  bail,  and  the  bill  was  soon  paid  ;  but 
the  consequence  to  the  tailor  was,  (so  indignant  were 
the  gentry  of  the  place,)  that  he  deservedly  lost  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  customers  ;  and  found,  no  doubt,  that 
a  gentleman  might  be  respected  even  without  money! 
How  often  does  little  cunning  and  selfishness  outwit  it* 
self.  Mr.  B.  has  since  been  appointed  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies at  the  ball-rooms,  which,  I  presume,  he  finds 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  serving  behind  the  tailor's 
counter. 

To  be  sure,  such  conduct  in  narrow-minded  tradesmen 
may  be  more  excusable  than  a  want  of  correctness  to- 
wards them,  by  those  who  pique  themselves  an  being 
their  superiors.  The  truth  is,  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Many  persons,  particularly  in  high  life,  take 
credit  more  from  habit  and  carelessness  than  necessity; 
or  live  so  extravagantly,  that  they  are  compelled — mean* 
ing  to  pay  some  time  or  other,  which  they  often  find 
very  inconvenient,  or  even  impossible ;  and  some  among 
them  may  go  on  the  principle  of  never  paying  at  all ; 
hut  I  believe  these  are  comparatively  few.  On  the  other 
hand,  tradesmen  often  court  the  bad  debts  they  make 
by  their  eagerness  to  get  folks  into  their  books,  in  order 
to  overcharge,  and  will  extend  their  business,  even  at  a 
risk,  though  they  well  know  the  faulty  characters  they 
have  to  deal  with  ;  and  when  they  finally  find  themselves 
disappointed  by  the  insolvency  of  a  customer,  they  often 
become  most  inveterate  and  unsparing,  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  want  of  power,  or  of  principle  to  pay-, 
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and  never  adverting  to  their  own  foliy,  or  worse  than 
folly,  extortionate  views.  Lord  Redesdale's  act  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  necessary  measure,  rendering  justice  be- 
tween the  parties,  leaving  neither  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other,  and  establishing  a  sort  of  bankruptcy  system  for 
gentlemen,  long  exclusively  enjoyed  by  traders. 

T.  W.  S. 


DEATH  or    CAPTAIN"  WRIGHT. 
Sir, 
Living  at  a  considerable  distance  from   the   metro- 
polis, I  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  local  informa- 
tion relative  to  what  is  going  forward  in  the  busy  world, 
and  more  particularly  so  on  the  grand  political  stage  of 
Europe,  by  a  diligent  perusal   of  the  London  journals, 
both  morning  and  evening.     For  this  purpose,  we  have 
Jn  the  town  where  I  reside  formed  a  kind  of  literary  soci- 
ety, composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  support 
a  reading-room   at  the  house  of  a  respectable  bookseller 
and  stationer.    In  addition  to   the   newspapers,  we  take 
in  several  of   the  London  perodical   works,  such  as  re- 
views, magazines,  &c.  among  which,  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
the  Scourge  holds  a  distinguished  place.    The  liberal  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  characterizes  that  work,  with   its 
zealous  opposition  to   all  efforts,   on  the  part  of  those  in 
power  and  office,    to  corrupt  public  virtue  on  the  one 
band;  on  the  other,  to  perpetuate  the  empire  of  delusion, 
by  keeping  the  community  in  the  dark  on  points  of  vital 
interest  to  the  state,  have  long  established  it  a  favorite 
with  the  far  major-part  of  our  society. 

But  to  come  to  the  point  The  other  dzy  I  read  in  a 
well-known  opposition  paper  a  detailed  and  circiimslan- 
tialf  account  of  the  proceedings  held  late.y  in  Palace- 
yard,  under  the  presidency  Of  Sir  Francis  Buidett,  by  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  electors  of  Westminster, 
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convened  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps 
most  expedient  to  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
jection of  a  recent  petition,  addiessed  by  that  body  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  flatter  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  ever  approved  myself  a  sincere  friend  io  the  cause 
of  rational  liberty,  aud  for  this  reason  I  always  view 
with  a  favourable  eye  all  constitutional  efforts  made  by 
the  people,  to  obtain  a  redress  of  public  grievances.  I 
am  particularly  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  purity  of  na- 
tional representation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  parliamen- 
tary reform. 

Hence  you  will  readily  conceive,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
intention  of  my  present  letter  is  not  to  combat  or  im- 
pugn any  doctrine  or  measures  tending  to  promote  so 
desirable  an  end.  What  principally  struck  my  notice  on 
reading  the  speeches  made  on  occasion  of  the  above 
meeting,  and  what,  in  fact,  forms  the  immediate  object 
of  my  communication,  are  certain  assertions  made  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  respecting  the  death, 
of  Captain  Wright,  of  the  Vincejo,  in  the  prison  of  the 
Temple  at  Paris,  where  he  was  so  long,  and  (as  it  has 
ever  been  considered  by  all  persons  with  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the  subject,)  so  un- 
justly detained  att  secret/ 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  speech  in  Palace-yard,  not  content 
with  stigmatizing  Captain  Wright's  conduct,  in  general 
terms,  (as  tar  as  respects  the  mission  which  led  to  his 
capture  and  detention,)  has  thought  proper  torepresent 
the  death  of  that  gallant  and  meritorious  officer  as  his 
own  desperate  deed,  as  an  act  committed  by  himself 
under  the  influence  of  despondency— in  plain  English, 
as  suicide  !  Now,  Sir,  I  who  have  enjoyed  peculiar  op* 
portunities  of  knowing  and  appreciating  the  character  of 
Captain  Wright  from  personal  acquaintance,  cannot 
suffer  such  a  stigma  to  rest  on  the  memory  of  so  brave 
and  so  esteemed  a  man  without  offering  some  remarks^ 
^hich,  in  my  humble  opinion^  will  little  tend  to  corro* 
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borate  the  broad,  unqualified,  unwarrantable  allegations 
of  Mr.  Hunt.  Tins  I  am  induced  to  do,  not  merely  from 
a  personal  regard  for  the  late  Captain  of  the  Vincejo  ; 
but  from  motives  of  still  higher  moment  and  necessity — 
because  I  consider  the  memory  of  brave  men,  who  fall 
in  the  public  service,  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign  and 
their  country,  a  kind  of  sacred  deposit,  entrusted  to  the 
national  guardianship  and  care,  and  which  no  rash  un- 
hallowed hand  ought  wantonly  and  sacrilegiously  to 
prophane. 

In  the  first  place  tlien,  I  will  appeal  to  the  officers  who 
sailed  with,  and  were  captured  with  Captain  Wright, 
(many  of  them  I  know,  and  with  some  of  them  have 
passed  full  many  a  weary  hour  in  imprisonment  in 
France  ;)  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Innis,  lieutenant  of  the 
Vincejo,  to  Mr.  Hiller,  master,  Mr.  George  Potts, 
midshipman — in  a  word,  I  will  appeal  to  the  whole  crew 
that  served  under  bis  orders,  whether,  at  taking  leave  of 
their  captain  in  the  Temple,  on  setting  out  to  join  the 
depots,  to  which  they  were  respectively  ordered,  whe- 
ther Captain  Wright  did  not  expressly  tell  them  that  he 
well  foresaw  the  fate  which  awaited  him  ?  Whether  he 
did  not  declare  he  should  ultimately  be  murdered  by  the 
French  government,  and  that  after  his  assassination 
should  be  accomplished,  his  death  would  be  attributed 
to  his  own  desperation  ?  Did  not  Captain  Wright,  in 
making  this  declaration,  add  in  most  emphatic  terms— 
"  But  I  trust,  my  brave  fellows,  you  are  all  too  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  my  character  ever  to  suspect 
me  capable  of  such  weakness."  Let  Mr.  Hunt  ask  these 
questions  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  above  pointed 
out.  I  well  kuow  what  will  be  the  answer  he  will  re- 
ceive. 

But,  independent  of  the  general  character  of  Captain 
Wright — a  character  noted  for  firmness  and  heroic  en- 
durance— a  character  which  must  ever  acquit  him  in  the 
opin.on  of  every  intelligent  judge  of  the  crime  so  wan- 
tonly imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hunt— a  character  finally, 
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which  ought  to  render  not  only  that  gentleman,  but  every 
other  person,  cautious  how  they  attack  the  memory  of 
so  deserving  and  esteemed  a  man,  without  ample  and 
convincing  proof.  I  have  other  reasons  for  withholding 
all  credit  from  the  accusation.  During  a  short  abode  in 
Paris,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain 
conviction  on  this  point.  I  will  not,  after  the  example 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  deal  in  positive  assertions.  Deeds  of  dark- 
ness, (such  as  the  imputed  murder  of  Capt.  Wright)  are 
ever  conducted  with  all  possible  secresy — and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  happens,  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime, 
themselves  are  effectually  "silenced,  and  prevented  from 
giving  their  evidence,  by  means  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
persons  who  decree  the  guilty  deed. 

The  result  of  my  enquiry  then  was — not  absolute  proof 
— as  I  have  already  stated,  but  a  firm  persuasion  from  a 
mass  of  conspiring  circumstances,  that  means  of  torture 
had  been  resorted  to,  by  command  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, to  extort  certain  confessions  from  the  unfor- 
tunate captain  of  the  Vincejo  ;  that  the  latter  heroically 
Withstood  all  their  cruelties — that  after  he  had  suffered 
mutilation,  having  lost  a  hand  and  a  foot — it  was  resolved, 
in  order  to  put  the  question  of  his  release  from  secret  con- 
finement in  the  Ttmple  (a  point  peremptorily  insisted  up- 
on by  the  British  government)  definitively  at  rest,  and  to 
prevent  a  disclosure  of  the  diabolical  arts  which  had  been 
practised  to  overcome  his  firmness — to  make  away  with 
him  altogether  by  sending  him  to  "  that  bourne,  from 
which  no  traveller  returns."  This  measure  was  according* 
]y  carried  into  execution — and  the  next  day  the  report 
found  its  way  into  the  French  journals,  that  Captain 
Wright  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.  Such  ex- 
pedients were  not  new  with  the  French  government.  Si- 
milar means  were  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  General  Pi* 
chegru. 

Your  insertion  of  the  above,  in  your  bold  and  impartial 
miscellany,  will  greatly  oblige 

Yours,  &c. 
S ~-%  May  15*A,  1815a  Vindex 


FpitajJis.  7» 

On  the  Death    of  Dr.  Dunn  of  Ir/<  tl-mnrket.   addressed  to  his 
t'nend,  Dr.  Allsop,  of  Wellington,  Oxfordshire* 
Allsop  !  ait's  "]>  !  poor  Duuq  is  a\ns  at  last ! 
Death  dunii\i  him  Dear  the  Fleet,  and  holds  him  fasti 


E»  it  up  hs. 
On  Miss  Living,  late  of  Fenchurch-street. 
Heard    e  that  knell  ? — her  gpntle  spirit's  fled, 
And  living  friends  now   mourn  a  Living  dead. 


On  Mr.  Hales,  late  of  Gracechurch-strect. 
Hales  gone  to  Heav'u  ? — Bare  some  mistake  prevails- 
In  Heav'n  'tis  said,   they've  neither  achs  nor  ails  ! 


On  Mr.  Merideth,    late  of  London-street. 
Here  lies  a  man,  who  as  the  story  sait'i, 
Boih  liv'd  and  dy'd — ho  >v  strange  !  — a  merry  death  I 


On  Mr.  Sharpe,  late  of  Aldgale. 
All  flat  beneath  this  stone  lies  Mr.  Sharpe  in  clay; 
If  so,  then  flat  is  Sharpe,  and  Sharpe  is  flat,  I  say  !— > 


On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Church,  interred  in  *  *  *  *  Cathedral, 
Here  lies  a  Church,  and  what  is  more, 
Lies  underneath  another's  floor ! 


On  Mr.  Pope,  late  of  Fleet-market. 

A  Pope  lies  here infallible  you  think? ■ 

Ev'nso he  never  fail' d,  when  press'd^  to  drink, 


Lines  written  on  perceiving  a   jp'elon  gibbetted  near  the  Seat  of 
Government, 

Alas,  how  unequal  does  fortune  distribute.— 
The  poor  thief  that  robs,  seldom  misses  a  subnet ; 
Whilst  those  who  dare  venture  to  strike  a  bold  stroke? 
Find  robbing  and  hanging  are  all  a  mere  joke ; 
So  strangely  does  fortune  their  destinies  alter. — . 
To  some  she  gives  ribbons,  to  others  a  halter  // 


Epitaphs, 

On  Mr,  King,  late  of  Drury-Lane, 
Here  lies  a  crownless  monarch,  though  a  king, 
Sans  lands,  sans  subjects,  and  sans  every  thing. 


At  the  Election  for  the  county  of  Downshire  in  Ireland,    when 
Lord  C  *  *  *  was  turned  out  and  Colonel  Mead  turned    in, 
one  of  his  lordship's  supporters  was  hanged  in   chains    for 
robbing  the  mail.     The  following  jeu  dc" sprit  was  found  nail- 
ed to  the  gibbet  by  one  of  the  electers  going  to  the  poll. 

The  humble  Request  of  Jemmy  Barlow,  hanged  for  robbing  the 
Mail  when  on  the  road  to  give  my  Lord  C a  plumper» 

All  you  who  pass  along  this  way, 

Pray  stop,  and  hear  what  I  do  say ; 

Oh,  pity  this  my  dismal  station  ; 

I  robbed  the  mail — -my  friend  the  nation ; 

**  But  little  rogues  submit  to  fate, 

Whilst  great  ones  thrive  and  live  in  state;" 

A  few  more  words — attend,  I  pray, 

Give  my  respects  to  Cas gh, 

I  humbly  beg  his  kind  protection, 

To  send  me  safe  to  the  election, 

For  I  believe  my  vote's  as  good, 

As  some  who  pass  this  lonely  wood  ; 

Tell  him  to  stretch  his  lanthorn  jaws,  ^ 

And  try  to  gain  John  Bull's  applause,  > 

And  not  like  me  defy  the  laws.  3 

Or  else  they'll  soon  reverse  my  doom, 

And  here  suspend  him  in  my  room, 

Where  though  exalted  still  on  high, 

His  flippant  tongue  will  cease  to  lie. 

And  all  his  speeches  be  confined 

To  whistling  in  the  passing  wind. 

Go  tell  him  this  from  Jemmy  Barlow 

The  kiddy  from  the  town  of  Carlow, 

Who  hopes  within  a  little  space, 

To  meet  him  in  a  warmer  place ; 

Where  he  may  take  his  seat  of  sin, 
Nor  interest  need  to  vote  him  in, 
Where  fiends  will  be  his  firm  protectors, 

And  not  bribed  votes  and  mock  electors. 
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DRURY-LANE. 


u  Honesty's  the  best  Policy"  a  musical  entertainment,  was 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday  May  31,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Munden.  The  plot  hinges  on  the  arts  employed 
by  a  wicked  Cadi  to  be  revenged  on  an  honest  patriot  of  the 
name  of  Jlustapha,  who  scrutinizes  with  too  keen  an  eye,  and 
speaks  too  freely  of  the  bad  administration  of  that  magistrate 
"With  this  view  he  brings  about  a  marriage  between  Muslaphd's 
daughter,  and  a  person  supposed  to  be  no  better  than  a  com- 
mon vagabond,  whom  the  Cadi  has  him  self  released  from  prison, 
to  serve  his  vindictive  purpose.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the 
Cadi  has  out- wit  ted  himself — the  supposed  vagrant  is  the  law- 
ful prince  of  the  country ;  Mustapha  is  raised  to  dignity  and 
honour!  his  daughter  becomes  the  favorite  Sultana,  and  the 
disappointed  Cadi,  in  the  defeat  of  his  malice,  finds  that  after 
all,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  The  piece,  after  having 
reached  a  fourth  representation,  has  been  laid  aside. 

The  second  new  dramatic  production,   brought  forward  since 
our  last,  is  an  Historical  Melodrame,  in  three  acts,   entitled 
Charles  the  Bold;  or  the  Siege  of  Nantz,  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  Thursday,  June  15,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Kelly. 
It  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  and  abounds 
in  incidents  and  passages  highly  applicable  to  the  present  event- 
ful times.      Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  lays  siege  to 
Nantz.  Meeting  with  a  most  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  he 
endeavours  to  seduce  the  governor  of  that  town  to  betray  his 
trust ;   but  the  virtuous  commander  rejects  with  indignation  all 
his  overtures.     This,  of  course,  furnishes  ample  ground  for  al- 
lusion, iu  which   the  conduct  of  certain   French  marshals  and 
generals,  of  modern  notoriety,  is  very   successfully  aimed  at. 
At  length  the  duke  becomes  mavter  of  the  town  ;  orders  the  in- 
habitants  to  be  decimated,  and  with  a  refinement  in  cruelty 
worthy  of  a  savage  himself,  places  the  infant  son  of  the  governor's 
daughter,  Leontina  before  a  loaded  cannon  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  this  critical  moment, the  child  is  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  duke — Leontina  snatches  a  lighted  match  from  a 
soldier,  fires  off  the  gun,  and  the  duke  falls. 

As  already  stated,  the  grand  leading  political  events^  which 
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mark  the  present  times,  give  considerable  interest  and  poignancy 
to  the  piece.  It  has  already  been  performed  for  the  twelfth 
tinie^  and  on  each  repetition  with  increased  applause. 


COVE  NT    GARDEN. 

The  repetition  of  Miss  0' Neil's  characters,  and  the  quick 
succession  of  the  benefits  this  month,  have  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism. 


VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

This  truly  matchless  and  unparalleled  scenery  of  nocturnal, 
fa '-ci nation  and  fashionable  resort  opened  for  the  season  on 
Mo.iday,  June  1%  with  a  display  of  splendour,  elegance,  and 
ta.ste,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a  com- 
mensuiate  idea.  Aa:ong  the  principal  novel  attractions  de- 
serves to  be  foremost  mentioned,  a  scene,  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  long  walk,  parallel  to  the  space  allotted  for  the  fire»works> 
representing  a  Naumalhia,  or  an  engagement  at  sea.  The 
contriver  of  this  exhibition,  Mr.  Bologna,  jun.  of  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre,  has  pourt rayed  the  various  operations  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  such  a  fight  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  effect.  The 
firing  of  the  cannon  is  heard — the  flash  distinctly  seen  ;  and 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  hulls  and  rigging,  of  the  vessels 
most  ably  imitated.  Presently  a  ship  is  discovered  on  fire — 
volumes  of  smoke  ascend — boats  pass  and  repass  to  afford  as- 
sistance, and  two  ships  are  cruising  constantly  about.  They 
veer,  brace  their  yards,  trim  their  sails,  and  perform  all  the 
various  manoeuvrts  actually  practised  on  such  occasions.  The 
general  effect  is  heightened  by  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  and  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  recussion  of  the  billows  as  they  strike  the 
shore. 

A  numerous  and  well  selected  band  of  instrumental  perfor- 
mers are  engaged.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  Bland,  Mrs.  Ster- 
ing,  the  two  Misses  Hal  ford,  (engaged  this  season  for  the 
first  time)  Mr.  Dignum,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Collier,  (likewise 
a  new  engagement.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  P,  on  the  subject  of  the  author  of  Junius**  Letters,  is 
under  consideration. 

The  poetical  favour  of  F,  F.  is  unavoidably  postponed  till 
next  month, 

R.  J.  by  his  communication,  seems  to  have  completely  mis^ 
understood  our  remarks  on  the  subject  he  alludes  to. 

T.  R.  is  totally  devoid  of  interest. 

We  thank  J.  P.  for  his  friendly  hints,  and  will  take  the  ear« 
liest  opportunity  of  putting  them  into  practice. 

The  favor  of  S,  R.  came  too  late  for  insertion;  we  again 
repeat,  that  all  communications  should  be  made  before  the  20th 
of  each  month. 
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ONE  of  those  phenomena  that  serve  to  dazzle,  astonish,  and 
confound  the  understanding;  that  baffle  all  calculation,  and  fill 
the  mind  with  mournful  evidence  of  the  real  insignificance   of 
man  :    one  of  those  precocious  events  which,  like  a  river,  burst- 
ing its  boundary,  in  an  instant  inundates  the  face  of  a  fertile 
country,  and  sweeps  away  the  long  and  hard  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  or  like  the  lightning,  at  one  flash  lays  waste  the 
finest  monuments  of  human  ingenuity— the   ever-memarable 
battle  of  Waterloo,  that  must  immortalize  the  name  of  Wel- 
lington, and  hand  down  to  remotest  posterity  the  record  of 
British  valour — that  must  place  our  nation,  as  warriors,  far  be- 
yond all  those  which  have  preceded,  has  just  closed  a  catalogue 
of   extraordinary  and     almost  unexampled   occurrences,   that 
have  occupied  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  world  «ince  the 
year  eighty-nine.     The  result  has  been  strictly  in  character  with 
this  splendid  achievement,  and  we  honestly  confess,   contrary 
to  our  former  opinions,  the  allied  troops  are  in  Paris.     That 
man  who  for  the  last  twenty  years   has  kept  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  awe,  laid  her  under  heavy  contributions,  and  beat 
her  best  and  niost  experienced   generals;    who  has  during  that 
period  overrun  with  his  victorious  arms  almost  every  state,  ra- 
vaged every  country,  and  at  the  head  of  his  veterans,  visited 
every  Capital — who  made  and  unmade  kings  and  emperors   at 
his  pleasure — whose  will  was  law,  and  at  whose  nod   the  migh- 
tiest trembled  ; — -who  has  allied  himself  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  haughty  of  the  European  dynasties  : — this  man,  after 
overturning  the  most  ancient  of  her  institutions,  and  new-mo- 
delling the  great  German  empire,  by  an  almost  electric  shocks, 
is  himself  overthrown,  an  outcast,  and  a  prisoner  in   the  hands 
of  those  he  in  the  plenitude  of  prosperity  deridingly  styled,  La 
nation  boutiquieret  and  against  whom  he  wa$  perpetually  de- 
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bouncing  the  most  bitter  anathema.  So  fickle  is  fortune  ;  so 
unsteady  is  every  thing  not  founded  on  principle  ;  of  such 
brittle  materials  is  human  greatness.  But  the  moral  is  good  : 
properly  managed,  we  may  expect  the  most  beneficial  results  : 
it  reads  a  fine  lesson  to  those  to  whose  care  is  delegated  the  power 
and  resourcesof  nations,  not  for  their  own  peculiar  advantage  and 
aggrandizement,  but  for  the  general  welfare,  aud  above  all,  it 
teaches,  what  perhaps  those  who  govern  jure  divine,  may  be 
unwilling  to  learn,  that  no  power  can  be  solid  but  that  which 
is  bottomed  more  or  less  on  moral  feeling  and  rational 

LIBERTY. 

For  Buonaparte  himself,  as  it  is  impossible  to  feel  respect, 
50  neither  can  we  feel  sympathy  :  he  was  a  tyrant  of  the  worst 
species;  a  being  whom  it  had  perhaps  been  better  the  world 
had  never  seen*  one  whose  philauty  absorbed  every  other  feel- 
ing, and  subdued  every  principle — a  man  who  combines  great 
talent  with  the  most  despotic  disposition.  How  melancholy 
then  must  be  the  reflection,  that  even  this  man,  stained  as  he 
is  with  crimes,  covered  as  he  is  with  infamy,  steeped  as  he  is 
to  the  very  chin  in  blood,  should  have  been  almost  the  last 
hope  that  struggling  France  had  to  escape  the  fangs  of  des- 
potism ;  for  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  notwithstanding  the  fair 
promises  of  Louis,  and  the  hypocritical  cant  of  Fouche,  that 
when  the  Bourbons  are  once  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France,  all  her  old  slavish  customs  will  be  resuscitated,  and 
that  her  fetters  will  be  only  forged  the  stronger,  for  the  efforts 
she  has  so  unsuccessfully  made  to  break  them.  As  we  were 
mistaken  in  the  event  of  the  war,  so  we  sincerely  hope  we  may 
be  deceived  in  our  surmises,  and  find  all  our  fears  groundless. 

That  he  should  have  surrendered  himself  to  England,  in  pre- 
ference, is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  most  welcome 
compliments  that  could  be  paid  to  her  native  independence,  to 
that  sturdiness  of  character  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
her  citizens — to  the  right  and  moral  feeling  of  the  country.  It 
k  indeed  an  application  of  breath  to  the  trump  of  fame  that 
will  make  it  resound  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  while  no  blush 
need  stain  the  cheeks  of  those  to  whose  honour  it  is  sounded. 
It  at  least  shews  that  freemen  are  considered  by  despots  them- 
selves as  more  worthy  of  confidence,  more  capable  of  genero- 
sity, more  noble  in  their  nature,    than   beings  of  their  own 
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stamp.     It  out^t  indeed  to  elevate  the  national  pride,  to  make 

us  ted  our  superiority,  and  to  make  us  set  at  its  true  value  that 
freedom,  so  dearly  purchased  by  the  blood  of  our  brave  anc - 
tors,  to  make  us  ashamed  of  degenerating,  and  more  than  ever 
to  make  us  firmly  and  manfully  resist  all  and  every  attempt  to 
infringe  or  diminish  so  inestimable  a  blessing. 

The  future  conduct  of  the  allies  must  now  become  matter  of 
the  most  serious  importance  ;  it  is  big  with  the  gravest  interests 
of  society,  pregnant  with  either  the   greatest  blessing,    or   the 
o-reatest  curse  ;  on  them  depends    the  destiny  of  millions,    who 
as  they  act  well  or  ill,  must  be  doomed  to  wretchedness  or  pros- 
perity.    Let  them  then  weigh  well  their  important  mission,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  conduct  of  the  fallen  Buonaparte,  endeavour 
so  to  act  that  on  some  future  occasion  when  another  Buonaparte 
shall    need    an    asylum,    he   may   in    preference   seek    theirs. 
If  tutored,   as   they  have  been,  in  adversity's  school,  they  shall 
have  wisdom  enough  to  profit  of  her  lessons,  and  act  moderately 
in  their  present  almost  unlooked-for  prosperity ;  if  grateful  to  the 
Author  of  Nature  for   the  advantages  they  have  obtained,  they 
shall  strive  to  keep  down  ambition,    and  become  gentle,   then 
indeed   may   long-suffering  Europe  again    be    permitted    to 
breathe — may  yet  be  happy — may  yet  aspire   to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  comforts  so  profusely  spread  before  them  by  the  bene- 
ficent hand  of  Providence — may  yet  hope  to  enjoy  their  birth- 
right, and  under  rational  institutions,  repair  the  ravages  of  long 
protracted  war   and   mad    ambition; — freedom    may    become 
something  more  than   a   name,   and  drooping  commerce,    the 
parent  of  industry,  may,  under  the  benignant  showers  of  an  en- 
larged and  enlightened  policy,  again  rear  her  head; — happy  faces 
may  once  more  surround   the  fire-side,  whilst  the  faggot  blazes 
cheerfully  on  the  poor  man's  hearth  ; — but  if,  unschooled  by  the 
past,  they  should  mete,  as  they  have  formerly  meted ;  if  entrench- 
ing themselves  under   the  misconceived  invulnerability  of  the 
aegis  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  they  think  of  nothing  but  their 
recent  victory,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  and  prepare  to  act 
as  they  did  in  Poland;   if,  unmindful  of  the  mutability  of  all 
human  affairs,   they  should  endeavour  to  reorganize   the  scenes 
of  Warsaw,  of  Prague,  and   of  Ismael,  then  has  British  blood 
flowed  in  vain  ;  her  valour  been  disgraced,  and  she  has  exhaust- 
ed her  treasures  for  a   most  unholy  purpose,  and  so  far  from 
having  established  an  Eirenarchy  in  France,  we  shall  only  have 
sown  the  seed  of  future  wars,  and  helped  to  bind  down  Europe 
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in  the  meat  miserable  bondage  that  ever  afflicted  the  human 
race.  To  remove  Buonaparte,  and  suffer  his  worst  principles 
to  remain,  would  be  such  an  outrage  on  every  thing  like  proper 
and  moral  feeling,  that  we  will  not  forr  a  moment  suppose  it  pos- 
sible a  British  army,  crowned  with  laurels,  and  British  negotia- 
tors now,naturally  feeling  proud  of  their  country  ,cou  Id  ever  sub- 
mit to  see  inflicted — no,  indifferently  as  we  are  disposed  to  think 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  we  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  believe, 
after  the  great  and  gallant  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
would  so  far  debase  the  name  of  Briton  as  to  tamely  witness, 
much  less  be  accessary  to  so  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  moral 
dignity. 

The  conduct  of  France  itself,  during  this  arduous  struggle, 
has  been  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  most  disgustingly  unworthy. 
She  has  been  steady  to  no  one  point,  but  troublesome  on  all  ; 
faithful  to  no  one  man,  or  setof  men  ;  each  new  faction  has  been 
hailed  and  welcomed  by  her  with  the  same  outward  appearance 
of  joy  and  respect.  She  has  indeed  been  "every  thing  by 
turns,  and  nothing  long  ;"  to  day  for  a  mixed  representative 
government,  the  next  for  a  republic,  the  next  for  3!arat,  then 
for  Robespierre  ;  to  him  succeeded  that  creature  of  imhecillity, 
the  Directory,  that  gave  place  to  a  consular  government,  that  ta 
a  Consul  for  life ;  this  was  with  equal  ease  converted  into  an  Impe- 
rial Diadem,  and  this  gave  place  to  Louis  ;  Louis  in  his  turn  made 
way  for  Buonaparte,  and  he  has  danced  ont,  and  Louis  again 
danced  in  ;  and  on  every  change  the  Parisians  sing,  rejoice,  make 
fine  speeches,  take  their  snuff,  and  enquire  with  the  greatest  sang 
froid  after  the  last  new  fashion,  or  what  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
eveningat  the  theatre.  One  cannot  contemplate  such  a  volatile  raea 
of  beings  but  with  mixed  feelings  of  contempt  and  pity.  There 
is  nothing  noble  or  generous  in  them — they  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely demoralized — nothing  worthy  the  her© — nothing  of  cha- 
racter— nothing  of  consistency  marks  their  career— gay,  thought- 
less, and  vain,  they  seem  not  to  have  any  fixed  or  determined 
principle,  but  to  be  guided  entirely  by  occurrences  as  they 
ehanceto  rise  before  them  ;"  and  we  feel  persuaded  they  would 
hail  with  equal  sincerity  and  delight  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  or  the  great  Wellington.  Open  to  them  but  the 
theatre  gratis,  and  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  you  might  make 
them  attach  a  new  name  to  their  vive  between  every  act. — > 
Such  men  are  almost  unworthy  of  liberty,  and  was  France 
alone  to  be  considered  on  this  subject,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  no  treatment  could  be  too  bad  for  her  dastardly  spirit ; — 
but  she  cannot  be  segregated  from  the  great  European  family  ; 
she  intimately  combines  herself  with  the  interests  of  every  other 
state ;  she  cannot  be  assailed  without  the  blow  falling  with  great- 
er weight  on  others  who  have  not  her  failings  ;  and  to  this,  and 
to  this  alone,  may  she  consider  herself  as  indebted  for  her  secu- 
rity. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the   great  cause  of  na- 
tional freedom,  of  that  equality  before  the  laws  which  secures 
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the   weak   against    the  oppression    of  the  strong,    and   leaves 
room  for   merit  to  rear  hs  head — let    it   spring   from    whatever 
part  of  the  commonwealth  it   may — that   cause    so  dear  to  al! 
true  Englishmen,  remains  with  the  same  claims  to  our  admira- 
tion,  the  same  right  to    our   respect,    and  m  imperatively    de- 
mands    our    support   as  if   Buonaparte,    Robespierre,    Marat, 
Fouche,  and  a  hundred  others,    had  never  had  existence.     Nei- 
ther can  the   fickleness  displayed  by  the  people  of  France  put 
down  its  legitimacy,   in  our  eyes.     We  cannot,  therefore,  help 
indulging  the  hope  that  nothing  may  be  offensively  intruded  upon 
the  Freuch  nation  merely  because  the  chance  of  war  has  turned 
the  tables  upon  them,  and  made  them  feel  some  of  those  evils  they 
have  been  so  lavish  in  inflicting  on  other  countries  for  the  last 
twenty  years.     At  the  same  time,  it  seems  both  right  and  pro- 
per that  ample  security  should   be  now  taken  against  their  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  world  for  objects  that  confessedly  are 
indifferent  to  them.     "We  cannot  afford  to  fight  a  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo every  year,  merely    because  the  French  wish  to  change 
their  government;   and  although  we  w ere  of  opinion,  and  still 
remain  so,  that  every  nation   has  a  right  to  legislate  for   itself, 
and  to  adopt  what  form  of  government  she   may  think,  even 
though  erroneously,   best  suited  to  her  genius,    yet,  like  all 
other  rights,  if  its  exercise  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  annoy- 
ance and  destruction  of  all  around  her  ;  in  that  right  she  must 
be  restrained  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity — therefore,  let 
France  make  a  sober,  solemn  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and 
let  the  allies  give  to  them  eve*-y  consideration  they  may  deserve, 
and  while  she  herself  shall  continue  gravely  and  steadily  to  pur- 
sue the  object  for  which  she  has  decided,  we  trust  that  so  far  from 
offering  any  opposition  to  her  just  and  declared  views,  that  she 
may   receive  every  support  and  encouragement  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  honor   of  Europe — if  she  will  not  do  this,  hav- 
ing the  opportunity,  there  seems  to  hang  the  doubt,  why,  like 
every  other   lunatic,  she  ought  to   be  coerced  and   prevented 
from  doing  mischief  either  to  herself  or  others. 

The  great  question  then  seems  to  be,  will  the  allies,  flushed 
as  they  are  with  victory,   goaded  as  they  must  be  with  the  re- 
collection of  former  defeats,  and  humbled  and  prostrate  as  is 
the  great  nation,  have  sufficient  magnanimity  to  afford  them 
this  opportunity,  of  course,  under  proper  securities,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  the  occupation  of  their  strong  line  of  fortresses,  their 
principal  maritime  towns,   or  even  their  capital  ?   We  most  de- 
voutly hope  they  will,  for  their  own  credit,  for  their  own  ho- 
nour ;    at  any  rate,    we  trust,    our  brave    countrymen,    who 
need  no  praise  beyond  what  they  derive  from  their  own  high 
and  resplendent   merits,    will  not  be  joined  in  any  attempt  to 
oblige  France    to  that  at   which   they  would  themselves  spura 
with  the  most  sovereign  contempt.     "We  do  hope  that  Lord 
Castlereagh,  feeling  as  he  must  the  great  worth   which  now 
attaches  to  the  British  character ;  the  proud  eminence  on  which 
she  is  placed  by  recent  events,  aided  by  the  gallant  Wellington, 
will  use  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  confederates  to  shew  *n 
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example  that  may  be  worthy  the  conquerors  of  Vittoria  and 
Waterloo.     Should  this  be  done,    and  should  the  French  then 
attempt  to  abuse  it,  let  them  pay  the  full  penalty  of  their  per- 
fidy ;  let  them   be  treated  as  the  most  worthless   of   human 
beings  ;  the  whole  world  would  execrate  them  ;  Europe  would 
have  nothing'with  which  to  reproach   herself;    and  the   allies 
would  reap  the  two-fold  glory,  of  first  conquering  their  enemy, 
and  the  still  more  arduous  of  the  two,  conquering  themselves. 
Should  the  British  ministers  judge  it  expedient  to  recommend 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  there  should   arise  any  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  combined  monarchs,  let  them   recollect  the 
obligations  they  have  to  England,  and  the  sorry  figure   they 
were  after  all  likely  to  have  cut  without  her  assistance,  and  then 
we  cannot  help  feeling  persuaded  they  will  readily  adopt  what- 
ever counsel  her  ministers  may  think  it  prudent  to   give,  well 
knowing  as  they  must  do,  that  England  is  in  herself  too  noble, 
too  just,  and  too  moral,    to  advise  to  any   measure  that  would 
not  quadrate  with  their  true  interest,   or  that  was  incompatible 
with  their  dignity  and  their  honour;  but  above  all,  let  them  re- 
collect that  princes  are  never  so  amiable,  never  so  truly,  so  sub- 
stantially great,  as  when  engaged  in  the  virtuous   act  of  bend- 
ing their  puissance  under  their  philanthropy.     If  they  can  but 
be  brought  to  think  this  way,  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result;  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  France,  but  it  must  be  glorious  for  them- 
selves. 

Having  freely  descanted  on  the  imperfections  of  the  migh- 
ty fallen — the  once  great  Buonaparte — who,  had  his  mind  taken 
the  proper  bias,  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  been  the  greatest 
man  recorded  in  history — who  possessed  the  means,  had  lie  also 
possessed  the  inclination,  to  have  been  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
mankind  that  ever  rilled  a  throne — but  who  has  done  more  mis- 
chief than  any  oiher  man,  and  has  left  little  to  follow  his  name 
but  obloquy  and  reproach  ;  let  us  do  equal  justice  to  that  part 
of  his  character  which  merits  eulogium — we  must  thank  him 
because  it  is  owing  to  himself  that  the  Slave  Trade  has  been 
finally  abolished  in  France,  for  we  cannot  lend  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  with  all  their  Proteism  that  they  will  now  attempt  t© 
find  any  excuse  for  its  continuance,  and  if  they  did,  we  have  too 
much  reliance  on  the  moral  feeling  of  our  negotiators,  to  sup- 
pose they  would  afford  it  any  protection.  It  is  at  least  refresh- 
ing to  know,  that  amidst  all  the  calamities  which  he  has  so  pro- 
fusely and  so  mercilessly  heaped  upon  the  Continent,  that  he 
has  at  last  rescued  the  helpless  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  from 
the  miseries  of  this  immoral  and  infernal  traffic  ;  that  although 
his  contemporaries  have  reason  to  despise  him,  millions  yet 
unborn  may  owe  every  blessing  they  shall  enjoy  to  his 
interference.  Let  him  then,  amidst  all  his  reverses,  under 
all  his  misfortunes,  and  in  those  moments  when  reflection 
must  come  with  bitter  keenness,  console  himself  with  the  idea  that 
if  he  justly  merits  the  curses  of  the  European,  he  also  deserves 
the  blessing  of  the  African,  and  that  the  world  cannot  say  he 
was  a  man  wh«  passed  through  life  and  never  did  any  gooi. 
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GENERAL  LEE, 

The  Meridian  of  Ipswich  and  Cokhester  in  17G7  and  17C8. 

Sjr, 

I  refer  your  readers  for  what  I  have  already  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  Lee,  as  Junius,  to  Nos.  47  and  43. 

Dr.  Girdlestone,  I  observe,  in  your  last  number,  has 
produced  evidence,  through  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Treice,  of 
Lee  being  at  Rushbrooke,  at  the  christening  of  the  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Davers,  in  1770.  By  the  way,  surely,  Seckler- 
more  must  be  a  misprint,  as  Banbury  indubitably  is.  It 
ought  to  be  Bunbury.  I  know  Sicklesmere  in  Suffolk, 
but  never  before  heard  of  Secklermore.  Within  four 
miles  of  being  born  a  Suffolk  man,  I  have  both  seen  and 
heard  of  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  that  county. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  my  old  gardener 
(Coe,)  but  have  obtained  proof,  as  far  as  a  man's  memory 
may  be  depended  on,  that  Lee  was  at  Rushbrooke  in  the 
year  1768.  I  first  of  all  applied  to  an  old  servant  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Davers,-  resident  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
who  replied  that  the  period  stated  by  me  was  rather  too 
remote  for  his  years,  referring  me  to  a  still  older  servant 
of  the  Davers  family.  To  this  last,  who  resides  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  I  made  the  ne- 
cessary application,  and  received  for  answer,  by  return 
of  post,  that  Lee  was  extremely  intimate  with  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  and  was  on  a  visit  at  Rushbrooke  in  the  year  176S: 
that  (says  she,)  I  am  enabled  to  recollect  and  ascertain 
from  your  reminding  me  of  the  circumstance  of  1768,  be- 
ing the  general  election  year,  when  Stanton  and  Woilas- 
ton  were  returned  members  for  Ipswich.  I  judged  the 
association  would  be  helpful  to  her  memory  That  Ge- 
neral Lee  was  at  Rushbrooke  about  that  period,  there  can 
exist  no  doubt,  but  without  the  lea.-t  idt-a  certainly  of 
concealment,  the  very  starting  of  which  is  highly  absurd. 
His  eccentric  conduct  was  notorious,  both  here  and  in 
America;  and  Coe  repeatedly  told  me,  he  always  supposed 
vol.  x.  M  ' 
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the  General  mad.  He  told  me  also  he  had  been  abroad 
with  the  General,  which,  and  other  testimony,  assure  me 
of  the  fact  that  Lee  had  made  the  European  tour  that 
is  related  in  his  life.  But  the  politico-moral  certainty,  I 
apprehend,  which  must  impress  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  takes  the  pains  to  reflect  profoundly,  that  Lee  could 
not  have  composed  the  Letters  of  Junius,  renders  it  amat- 
ter  of  mighty  trifling  consequence,  whether  he  were  in 
England  or  upon  the  Continent,  during  the  years  quoted! 

Since  my  last,  on  this  subject,  I  find  it  has  been  whis- 
pered in  certain  circles,  that  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton  not 
only  professed  to  his  friends  to  know  the  famous  secret, 

but  also  positively  declared  to  — ,    the  day  after 

making  his  well-known  speech  against  the  war,  in  the- 
House  of  Lords,  that  Edmund  Burke  was  the  man. 
Political  quidr-nuncs  go  farther  still,  and  positively  assert 
that  the  interior  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  its  head, 
from  whom  it  was  industriously  concealed,  were  fully- 
apprized  of  the  fact.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  those  who 
are  qualified  to  enter  the  lists.  As  far  as  congeniality  of 
talent  and  political  views  can  determine,  no  men  in  those 
days,  with  the  slightest  shew  of  success,  can  enter  into 
competition  with  Burke  and  Hamilton.  That  Junius 
was  an  Irishman,  I  have  as  full  a  conviction  as  I  dare  en- 
tertain in  a  case  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  certainly. 
Mr.  Fox,  I  have  formerly  observed,  said  once  in  com- 
pany, that  "  Burke  might  well  have  been  the  author  of 
Junius' s  Letters."  His  professing  to  know  that  Burke 
was  not,  is  far  euough  from  being  conclusive,  considering 
how  easily,  on  some  occasions,  Mr.  Fox  was  deceived— 
that  celebrated  character  was  probably  much  overrated 
and  misjudged,  both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  once  more  to  call 
back  to  remembrance  the  general  election  of  1768,  on  the 
account  of  Lee,  who,  I  thought,  previously  to  receiving 
the  above  testimony,  was  probably  not  in  Suffolk  during 
that  year,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  not  having  seen 
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him  with  Sir  Charles  Davers  at  Ipswich,  the  then  grand 
theatre  of  party  intrigue  and  cabal,  and  whither  it  might 
be  supposed  his  busy  disposition  would  have  carried  him- 
My  other,  and  I  hope,  better  motive  is,  to  celebrate  the 
then  patriotic  and  immaculate  character  of  the  borough 
of  Ipswich,  where  the  price  current  of  a  vote  was  forty 
pounds,  and  where  it  was  prudently  determined  by  both 
parties,  blue  and  yellow,  that  is  to  say,  Tory  and  Whig, 
that  according  to  the  famous  position  of  the  equally  ho- 
nest and  patriotic  General  Monck  of  old — the  fitter  oaths 
the  clearer  will  our  consciences  be.  Never  was  such  a  scene 
of  bribery  and  corruption  as  exhibited  in  that  ever-me- 
morable year, in  the  two  honest  and  enlightened  corpora- 
tions of  Ipswich  and  Colchester.  Many  voters,  anions?  them 
a  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine,  buttered  their  bread  en  both 
sides,  by  contriving  to  obtain  the  damning  fee  from  both 
parties.  The  sentiments  of  the  trading  inhabitants  of 
both  those  towns,  on  election  duties,  are  shrewd  and 
curious;  proving  beyond  all  question,  the  correctness  of 
that  general  position,  the  exalted  worth  and  consequence 
of  our  middle  classes.  On  the  last  contested  election  at 
Colchester,  desiring  to  refresh  my  memory  on  this  topic 
I  made  a  pretty  extensive  enquiry,  and  found  the  only 
idea  entertained  there,  among  the  class  in  question,  on 
the  nature  and  utility  of  the  election  of  a  member  to 
serve  in  parliament,  was,  the  degree  of  opposition  which 
might  be  set  on  foot,  and  the  money  which  might  circu- 
late for  the  benefit  of  trade! 

I  resided  at  Ipswich  in  1767  and  1768,  during  that 
nationally  disgraceful  election  contest,  in  which  the 
"Whigs  succeeded,  and  one  of  the  successful  candidates 
succeeded  also,  in  dilapidating,  for  the  public  good,  a 
fair  and  ample  inheritance  !  Although  very  young,  I  was 
so  situated  and  connected  as  to  witness  at  full  length 
those  scenes,  and  even  often  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  prompter  behind  the  cur- 
tain.   My  Lord  Dysart,  then  Captaia  Toilemach,     a 
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young  man  of  22,  and  the  leading  True  Blue  candidate, 
will,  I  dare  say,  now  recollect  the  great  Saturday  night** 
affray  upon  the  Corn  Hill ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  tavern  floors  overflowing  above  our  soles 

with  wine  and  punch,   and — ,  nor  the  unfortunate 

situation  that  poor  Bobby  T fell  into.     Young  as  I 

was,  I  had  already  began  the  practice  of  noting  memora- 
bilia, whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  and  had  made 
a  collection  of  missiles  projecting  from  the  press  of  both 
parties  in  this  severe  and  active  contest,  which  was 
maintained  during  nearly  the  whole  course  of  the  above 
two  years.  Among  these  e  Parson  Tommy's  Absolution/ 
on  the  yellow  or  whig  side,  and  generally  attributed  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hingestone,  I  treasured  up  with  peculiar 
care,  as  a  superior  production  of  the  temporary  kind,  re- 
Jplete  with  attic  wit,  and  the  true  satirical  spirit — 

"  The  parsons  who  attend  my  levee, 

A  true  blue  casuistic  bevy — 

Adkins,  Canning,  Gee,  and  Hewit, 

By  learned  arguments  can  shew  it : 

Or  if  the  point  you'd  clearer  spy, 

Then  take  a  sprig  of  Euphrasy. 

Oh  !  could  we  gain  next  September, 

In  all  the  vengeance  of  Star-chamber, 

We'd  rise  with  scourge  ecclesiastic, 

And  treat  our  foes  like  Prynne  and  Bastwick  !'* 

Unfortunately,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have 
missed  this  interesting  brochure,  parts  of  which,  recol- 
lected through  such  a  course  of  years,  lam  often  chant- 
ing to  myself.  Alas  !  the  majority,  or  all  of  those  once 
respected  names  I  have  seen  upon  the  dead  list  within 
these  few  years  ;  one  of  them,  I  believe,  within  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hingestone.  Euphrasy,  above  quoted,  was  an  election 
paper,  in  prose,  of  a  learned  cast,  on  the  Tory  side  of 
the  question,  and  acutely  written.  It  was  published  once 
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or  twice  weekly,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Green.  Whether  or  not  the  same  Mr.  Green  sur- 
vive, I  am  uninformed,  but  Green  is  still  a  learned  and 
respectable  living  name  at  Ipswich. 


IMPRISONMENT  for  DEBT. 


M  The  body  of  the  debtor  shall  always  be  free,  that  he  may  serve  the  king 
in  his  wars,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  maintain  his  family." 

The  Constittjtion, 


Britons!  the  Magna  Charta,  containing  the  substance 
of  common  law,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
noble  record  of  English  law  and  justice.  The  29th  chap- 
ter declares,  that  "  no  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  impri- 
"  soned,  or  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free 
N  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  way  other- 
w  wise  destroyed  ;  nor  we  shall  not  pass  upon  him,  but 
*e  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
"  the  land ;  we  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or 
"  defer  to  any  justice  or  right."  It  is  declared  in  after 
statutes,  that  "  the  words  of  the  great  charter  shall  live 
u  forever."  The  25th  of  Edward  the  First  says,  "  the 
"  great  charter  shall  be  taken  as  the  common  law  of  the 
"land;"  and  44  statutes  declare,  "  that  any  thing  con- 
"  tained  in  them,  or  any  other  act,  that  militates  against 
ie  the  great  charter,  shall  be  holden  for  nought."  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Judges*  to  see  that  no  act  of  parlia- 


#It  is  recorded  in  the  77th  Inst.  "That  Tres'lian,  chief  justice  of  the 
*'  King's  Bench,  and  five  judges  more,  with  one  of  the  king's  Serjeants  at 
''law,  and  one  of  the  king's  counsel  at  law,  were  executed  at  Tyburn  as 
"false  traitors,  by  a  judgment  from  the  most  supreme  court  in  the  kingdom, 
"  the  parliament,  for  delivering  their  extravagant,  illegal,  and  extra-judicial 
"  opinions,  that  the  king  might  avoid  a  statute,  ordinance,  and  commissioB, 
f(  which  had  been  made  for  the  safety  of  both  king  and  kingdom." 


94:  Its  advantages, 

ment  which  oppresses  the  subject  shall  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  force.  Sir  Wm.  Biackstone,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, after  observing  the  excellence  of  the  first  part 
of  this  charter,  says,  "  And  lastly,'*  which  alone  would 
have  merited  the  title  which  it  bears  of  the  great  charter 
~-"  it  protected  every  individual  in  the  nation  in  the  free 
"  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  un- 
"  less  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his 
"  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land." 

It  is  this  grand  and  important  part  of  the  charter  which 
every  honest  man  ought  to  labour  to  establish  beyond 
the  power  of  any  person  to  set  aside,  "  the  free  enjoyment 
"  of  life,  liberty,  and  property."  Liberty  sweetens  life 
and  piotects  property  ;  it  is  the  birth-right  of  all  man- 
kind ;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  virtue  in  the  present 
day  prevents  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  from 
enjoying  it.  It  is  given  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
established  by  law,  and  confirmed  by  reason.  Yet  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  sacred  or  human,  men  are  imprisoned, 
and  put  to  enormous  expences,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  being  held  to  bail  for  debt. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  apology  can  be  made  for  the 
keeping  up  of  this  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  inju- 
rious practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt  ?  The  only  one 
is,  what  has  been  asserted  by  a  wit  of  the  law  in  behalf  of 
himself,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  business. — Mr. 
Latitat  observes — 

"  I  do  not  deny  imprisonment  for  debt  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  oppressive;  but  it  is  a  practice  of  long 
standing,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  the  profession  in  ge- 
neral. The  creditors  and  debtors  concerned  in  this  prac- 
tice are  knaves  and  fools — the  knaves  keep  out  of  prison— 
the  fools  go  in.  Nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  live  beyond  their  incomes,  and  the  frequent  ex- 
ecutions entered  into  the  houses  of  the  peers  and  com- 
moners, plainly  shew,  that  were  not  their  persons  privi- 
leged from  arrest,  it  is  probable  the  parliament  of  Great 
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Britain  might  be  held  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  This 
being  a  trading  and  commercial  country,  gain  is  the 
principle  that  actuates  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  a\u\  fraud 
and  (fort {prevail  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  whole- 
sale trader  gets  rid  of  damaged  goods  to  the  poor  retail 
dealer  that  wants  credit;  and  the  brewer  sells  bad  beer 
to  the  publican  that  can't  pay.  Arresting  for  debt  is 
meant,  by  distressing  a  man,  to  make  him  or  his  friends 
raise  the  money  ;  and  as  for  the  loss  other  creditors  may 
sustain,  that  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  a  tradesman— 
there  is  a  lack  of  honesty  in  the  nation  ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  we  are  not  to  profit  as  well  as  others  by  the  vice  and 
folly  of  the  people.  Besides,  what  are  we  to  do,  being 
60  numerous  a  body,  if  imprisonment  for  debt  be  set  aside? 
We  cannot  get  into  parliament,  and  receive  pensions  from 
the  minister,  because  the  number  of  members  are  limited. 
We  can  ;ot  get  into  the  army,  because  the  constitution 
does  not  allow  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  We 
cannot  get  into  the  church,  because  the  heads  of  the 
clergy  have  got  all  the  good  livings,  and  the  curates  are 
nearly  starving.  We  cannot  turn  merchants  and  whole- 
sale traders,  because  one  half  of  them  are  already  ruined 
by  the  war,  and  the  other  half  live  upon  paper  credit. 
We  cannot  turn  retail  shopkeepers,  because  they  are  all 
insolvent  from  Hyde-park-corner  to  Whitechapel  church, 
and  to  better  their  condition  are  obliged  to  bear  the  bur- 
then of  the  taxes.  We  cannot  turn  bankers,  because  the 
people  won't  trust  us.  We  cannot  get  into  public  offices, 
because  there  are  more  there  already  than  there  is  occa- 
sion for. 

*'  In  short,  by  the  knavery,  folly,  extravagance,  dissipa- 
tion, and  imprudence  of  the  people,  we  do  not  get  less 
than  three  millions  of  money  every  year,  through  our 
several  branches ;  and  we  never  will  consent  to  set  the 
practice  aside — unless  you  will  point  out  how  we  may 
Uveas  well  as  we  do  at  present; — and  our  influence  in 
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parliament  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  measures  of 
yours  from  taking  effect :  and  as  for  the  people,  if  they 
have  not  virtue  sufficient  to  preserve  their  laws  entire 
— the  body  politic  is  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  car- 
case, which  flies  of  every  sort  have  a  right  to  feed 
upon." 

How  far  the  picture  held  out  by  this  facetious  limb  of 
the  law  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  left  to  every  man's  own  opinion.  But  that 
the  law  department  is  altogether  a  numerous  body,  and 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  devour  the  fruits  of  the  land, 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  universally  admitted ; — but 
the  last  position- — "  that  if  the  people  have  not  virtue 
"  sufficient  to  preserve  their  laws  entire— the  body-politic 
il  is  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  carcase,  which  flies  of 
*'  every  sort  have  a  right  to  feed  upon,"-— is,  we  must  con- 
fess, a  convincing  truth. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  after  observing 
the  grandeur  to  which  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  had 
arrived,  ail  famous  for  their  liberties,  says,  "but  when 
dissipation  and  vice  became  predominant,  they  fell ;"  and 
seeing  the  English  nation  follow  exactly  their  steps,  he 
concludes  it  will  fall  likewise.  It  seems  Sir  William 
Blackstone  felt  himself  hurt  at  the  observation  of  this 
great  writer,  and  by  way  of  apology,  says,  "  this  cele- 
"  brated  writer  should  have  recollected  that  Rome,  Sparta, 
"  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were 
<f  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury." 

But  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Blackstone,  if  a  jury  is  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  views  of  a  judge,  juries  then 
are  as  great  an  evil  to  a  nation  as  a  parliament,  that 
lays  ten  times  more  taxes  on  the  people  than  a  despotic 
prince  would  do. — There  is  a  doctrine  broached,  that  a 
jury  is  not  a  judge  of  law,  but  of  fact:  thus  a  man  is 
brought  into  court  for  "breaking  an  egg,1*  the  jury  in- 
form the  judges  they  do  not  see  any  guilt  in  the  man's 
breaking  an  egg; — the  judges  say  in  answer,  that  is  not 
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their  concern,  they  are  only  to  find  the  fact.  Accordingly 
these  wise  men  of  Gotham  brought  in  their  verdict, 
"  Guilty  of  breaking  the  egg  ;" — the  judges  tell  them  that 
they  are  right,  and  then  pass  judgment  in  mercy  upon  the 
man,  u  that  he  shall  sutler  five  years*  imprisonment,  and 
give  security  never  to  break  another  egg." — In  respect  to 
debtors,  the  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff— that  the 
defendant  is  condemned  in  two  hundred  pounds  debt,  and 
fifty  pounds  damages,  the  judges  pronounce  the  law  "  that 
the  debtor  shall  lie  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  the  plaintiff  Jose  both  debt  and  costs;"  The  jury, 
when  a  poor  man  is  in  prison,  and  cannot  employ  an  at- 
torney to  defend  his  cause,  find  h:m  guilty  of  default,  and 
the  judges  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  life,  because 
he  has  no  money  : — this  is  the  trial  by  jury  that  is  to 
save  the  country  from  destruction  ;  we  may  say  by  it  as 
Cromwell  said  tothe  parliament,  "  Ye  sit  here  to  redress 
the  evils  of  the  public,  and  ye  are  the  very  cause  of  those 
evils." 

Britons !  Your  fate  as  a  nation  is  drawing  to  a  crisis  ! 
— and  your  situation  will  not  be  made  better  by  your  in- 
attention. As  for  virtue  in  your  ministers  of  state  to  save 
you,  you  have  had  specimens  of  the  different  administra- 
tions, and  all  their  exertions  have  tended  to  this  one 
principle,  that  ©f  providing  for  themselves  and  needy  de- 
pendants ;  and  as^for  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  it  is  a  doctrine  exploded  by  all  parties.  One  man, 
when  you  are  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  innocence^  tells 
you, you  have  passed  the  Rubicon,  and,  like  Macbeth,  you 
must  go  on. — Another,  whose  counsels  lost  you  thirteen 
provinces,  tells  you  that  your  parliament  gave  consent  to 
all  his  proceedings*  and  therefore  you  can  only  blame 
yourselves.  One  of  your  patriots  says,  "this  man  ought 
to  be  impeached  for  a  traitor ;"  gets  him  turned  out  of 
office,  and  himself  into  place,  and  ti^en  coalesces  with 
this  man  to  strengthen  his  measures: — they  then  attempt 
to  raise  a  revenue  to  themselves  on  your  chartered  rights 

vol*  x*  h 
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— at  which  you  take  fire,  turn  these  men  out  of  office, 
and  place  a  man  of  good  character  in  their  stead,  who 
lays  more  burdens  upon  you  to  add  to  its  former  weight, 
• — One  man  spends  millions  of  the  public  money  to  for- 
tify the  outside  of  the  kingdom;  while  he  sees  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  starving  for  want  of  this  money 
in  the  inside  of  it:— another  sits  in  theseat  of justice  and 
plunders  the  distressed  ;  and  then  tells  them  they  are  swin- 
dlers, and  fit  only  to  be  in  prison— and  as  the  rulers  are,  so 
are  the  people.  The  nobility  and  gentry  keep  saucy  foot- 
men to  drive  away  the  distressed,  and  the  city  of  London 
spends  as  much  money  in  gormandizing  as  would  reinstate 
their  ruined  citizens  in  trade. — Pride,  insolence,,  and  dissi- 
pation mark  the  conduct  of  the  rich ;  and  oppression  is  felt 
from  every  petty  tyrant.  The  people  are  like  those  of  whom 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  :  "  The  peopleof  the  land  have 
used  oppression,  and  exercised  robbery,  and  have  vexed  the 
poor,  and  needy ;  yea,-  they  have  vexed  the  stranger  wrong- 
fully."— A  learned  lord  tells  you,  your  public  funds  are 
not  able  to  pay  any  principal,  your  mortgages  nor  in- 
terest :  your  national  debt  is  so  heavy  that  ail  the  accu- 
mulated taxes  are  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  interest ;  and 
that  public  creditors,  who  have  brought  their  country 
almost  to  ruin,  may  be  satisfied,  the  industrious  part  of 
the  people  are  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  taxes. — No 
provision  is  made  for  those  who  are  ruined  thereby; — 
unpitied,  a  prison  is  the  portion— old  age  goes  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  the  children  succeed  to  their 
parent's  misery  ;  justice  is  bought  and  sold,  and  a  reve- 
nue is  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  distressed.  But  ye 
are  not  yet  lost,  if  ye  will  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Most  High  ;  he  will  save  you,  if  ye  will  put  away  ini- 
quity and  do  justice;  he  will  deliver  you  that  fast  and 
pray  unto  him,  and  he  will  hear  you.  But  mark  what 
the  prophet  Isaiah  saith  on  the  fact  that  is  chosen  and  well 
pleasing,  "  To  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness — to  undo 
the  heavy  burthens— and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free ; 
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—and  that  ye  may  break  "every  yoke."  Now  if  all  the 
people  will  obey  this  command,  and  humble  themselves 
before  the  throne  of  righteousness,  it  may  please  the  Al- 
mighty to  restore  the  king  to  his  health,  and  the  people 
to  their  senses  :  and  finally  crush  oppression,  and  let 
justice  and  mercy  rule  the  land. 

E.  F. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  DARLEY 
[Coyitinuedfrom  p.  38.) 


Sarrazin  descended  the  hill  and  commenced  the  attack  at 
the  hour  of  seven.  Our  men  were  beaten  into  the  town,  and  the 
two  howitzers  taken,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  that  valour  could 
make.  Proud  of  this  success,  the  town  itself  was  assailed,  the 
British  driven  out,  and  compelled  to  swim  to  their  boats  under 
a  dreadful  fire.  Commodore  Hood,  up  to  the  middle  in  water, 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  men  to  embark,  and  was  the  last 
man  who  got  into  a  boat,  his  clothes  being  shot  through  in 
four  places.  When  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  heads 
were  counted,  amongst  the  missing  was  Captain  Darley,  and  all 
deplored  his  fate.  It  was  agreed  to  send  a  nag  of  truce  on 
shore  next  morning  for  his  body,  but  that  body  was  yet  animat- 
ed. He  had  slipt  on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  when  he  saw  all 
was  over,  and,  unnoticed,  escaping  under  the  town  walls,  he  as- 
cended the  mountains,  when,  to  his  heart-felt  joy,  he  met  Cap- 
tain Greig  with  a  body  of  Russians  in  full  march  for  the  town  ; 
the  fire  had  been  viewed  from  the  combined  troops,  and  he  was 
deputed  to  hasten  forward  to  support  the  post  until  further 
Strength  arrived.  -" 

Captain  Darley  led  him  on  by  the  path  he  had  just  traversed. 
The  Frenchmen,  busied  in  pillaging,  knew  not  of  a  foe  until 
Russian  sabres  gleamed  inside  of  the  walls,  and  a  loud  shout 
announced  that  they  were  «  upon  them,"  A  rocket  was  let  off  te 
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warn  the  squadron ;  when  the  boats,  scarcely  empty  were  in  a  mo- 
ment manned,  and  rushed  towards  to  the  eastern  gate,  which  was 
opened  amidst  clouds  of  smoke  and  lire  by  Darley,  who  roared  out 
with  Stentorian  lungs,  "?Tis  me,  boys;  hurrah,  for  the  market 
place  !"  They  followed  him,  and  the  enemy  fell  on  every  sideo 
Sarrazin  escaped  with  only  thirteen  men,  three  thousand  remained 
prisoners.  Cardinal  Ruffo  advanced  in  the  morning,  and  the 
English  and  Italian  flags  waved  over  the  steeples  of  Salerno.  The 
first  act  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  make  Darley  a  knight  of  Ferdi- 
nand  on  the  field  of  battle  which  he  had  so  gloriously  won. 

Whatever  credit  was  to  be  derived  from  the  capture  of 
Salerno,  all  unanimously  concurred  in  bestowing  it  on  the 
courageous  exenions  of  Sir  William  Darley,  though  individual 
instances  of  bravery  were  numerous.  Lord  Montgomery  reco- 
vered a  field-piece,  and  killed  three  Frenchmen  with  his  own 
hand  ;  a  marine  corporal  wrested  the  sabre  from  a  French  officer 
«who  was  riding  off  the  field,  and  with  it  slew  both  him  and  the 
horse  on  which  he  was  mounted.  When  the  dispatches  reached 
Palermo,  announcing  the  success  of  the  combined  forces,  Ferdi- 
nand sent  to  Sir  William  Darley  a  patent  of  knighthood,  and 
a  golden  key,  appointing  him  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  peiinitted  to  accompany  the  march  of 
the  Neapolitan  army,  — a  request  whuh  was  immediately  com- 
plied with  by  the  commodore.  The  Calabrian  army  amounted 
to  upwards  of  25,000  men,  clad  in  rags,  and  not  one  of  which 
was  completely  armed  ; — a  huge  knot  of  ribbon  on  the  front  of 
their  hats  or  caps  was  the  sole  mark  of  military  distinction  about 
them.  At  the  head  of  these  rode  the  ancient  Cardinal  RuirTo, 
bare  headed,  save  a  small  red  scull-cap,  which  rested  on  his 
temples,  and  a  breviary  in  his  left  hand ;  perhaps  a  livelier  picture 
could  not  be  exhibited  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  leading  his  enthu- 
siastic followers  to  th^  crusade  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and 
death.  It  wat.  to  this  motley  and  barbarous  crew  that  Sir  William 
Darley  was  attached,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  service  of 
his  Siciliaa  majesty.  The  commission  was  enclosed  to  him  by 
Lord  Nelson,  desiring  him  to  g-ve  ail  his  attention  to  disciplining 
the  Calibriaiis,  whom  his  lordship  understood  were-  no  better 
than  a  band  of  robbers.  The  Russian  troops  were  halted  in 
«xpecta  ion  of  being  reinforced,  and  on  the  plains  of  Salerno 
Sir  William  Darley  first  essayed  to  put  the  Calabrian   army 
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into  an  efficient  form.  A  libe-al  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition  arrived  fum  Palermo,  and  in  ashort  time  four  complete 
regiments  were  raised  ;  the  army  now  began  to  assume  a  respec- 
table appearance,  and  Parley  became  from  ihat  time  the 
*lJides  Achates"  of  Cardinal  Uuifo.  Still,  however,  much  was 
wanting  ;  physical  strength  and  native  courage  were  scarce.  Con- 
stant exercises  by  night  and  day,  with  regular  rations,  produced 
the  former,  and  the  latter  revived  from  the  habit  of  almo-t  daily- 
combats  with  the  enemy.  Colonel  Darley  bad  the  mortification 
to  be  beaten  by  inferior  forces  from  every  post  round  Salerno, 
when  a  kind  of  drum-head  court  martial  was  held  by  Calabrian 
officers  on  five  men  who  had  fled  from  a  skirmish,  which  ended 
in  compelling  Darley  to  take  shelter  in  a  small  fortified  watch- 
tower.  They  were  adjudged  to  be  shot,  and  were  executed  in- 
stantly on  the  spot. 

Sir  William  Darley  then  (after  publishing  an  address  to  the 
troops,)  left  Salerno  garrisoned  by  British  marines,  and  advanced 
against  the  village  of  Chitari,  which  was  gallantly  stormed,  and 
sixty  German  troops  made  prisoners. 

From  this  time  victory  attended  the  Calabrians,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Darley  found  them  all  anxious  to  learn  their  discipline  and 
be  regimented*  The  Russians  took  an  inland  route,  whilst 
Cardinal  R-uffo  moved  by  the  line  of  the  sea  coast.  The  strong 
posts  of  Meora  and  Marfa  were  carried  in  ane  day,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners  made,  among  them  two  unfortunate  rebel 
priests,  afterwards  sent  to  the  British  commodore's  ship,  who  re- 
fused to  receive  them,  and  as  the  boat  conveyed  them  towards  the 
shore,  they  were  thrown  overboard^  piked,  and  shot.  The  only 
excuse  which  can  be  given  for  this  unauthorized  act  was,  that 
the  enemy  had  massacred  in  cold  blood,  while  they  lay  wounded 
in  bed,  three  marines  and  a  seaman,  left  behind  at  the 
evacuation  of  Salerno.  But  as  I  am  detailing  the  actions  of 
Sir  William  Darley,  I  decline  commenting  upon  so  horrid  a 
transaction.  The  boats  of  the  British  squadron,  assisted  by 
four  Calabrian  gun-vessels,  were  dispatched  at  night,  under  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant  Roby,  R.  N.,  with  instructions  to  attack 
the  Port  of  Amain,  whilst  a  detachment  of  the  Cardinal's  troops 
did  the  same  by  the  town.  Colonel  Dar!ey,  on  his  march,  met 
with  a  body  of  six  hundred  French,  whom  he  defeated  and 
pursued,  which  prevented  him  from  coming  up  in  time  to  co* 
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operate  with  the  boats,  that  failed  in  their  enterprise,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  commodore,  who  loudly  declared  that 
the  boats  alone  might  and  ought  to  have  succeeded.  However, 
about  noon  the  next  day  this  check  was  triumphed  over  by  Co- 
lonel Darley,  who,  through  great  exertion,  surprised  the  enemy, 
and  carried  the  place  by  storm,  making  two  hundred  prison- 
ers. One  hundred  and  fifty  rebels  perished  in  the  church, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  incensed  Calabrians,  in  whose  breasts 
revenge  was  eyer  the  predominant  passion.  Col.  Darley,  busied 
in  securing  the  batteries  and  his  prisoners,  arrived  too  late 
to  prevent  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  it  was  neither  possible 
nor  prudent  to  select  any  of  the  authors  for  punishment. 
Thistown,  (which  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  discovery  of  the 
mariner's  compass,)  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  opem= 
ed  a  free  passage  for  the  army  to  the  town  of  Castela  Marre, 
the  only  place  of  consequence  between  that  and  the  capital. 
Here  Cardinal  Ruffo  halted  some  days  to  prepare  for  that 
arduous  opposition  expected  on  so  near  an  approach  to  Na- 
ples. This  acquisition  was  immediately  notified  to  the  court 
and  Lord  Nelson,  then  at  Palermo,  by  Cardinal  Ruffo,  who  did 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Colonel  Darley  by  a  strong  recommenda^ 
tion  of  him  to  the  king. 

Sir  John  Acton  wrote,  thanking  Colonel  Darley  in  the  king's 
name,  and  enclosed  a  commission  appointing  him  Lieutenant- 
Ceneral  of  the  Calabrian  army  ;  this  promotion  satisfied  the 
Cardinal,  and  gave  no  disgust  to  the  officers,  whose  friendship 
Parley  had  conciliated  by  the  affability  of  his  manner,  and  his 
readiness  to  forward  every  suit  addressed  to  him  as  the  friend  of 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  Shortly  after  this  the  army  advanced,  and 
Castela  Marre,  with  a  number  of  vessels,  surrendered,  without 
firing  a  shot,  to  Commodore  Foote.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
rebels,  who  were  afraid  to  wait  the  approach  of  their  countryman 
the  Cardinal,  as  he  seldom  pardoned  any  one  opposed  to  him  in 
arms. 

The  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  traversed,  Portici  taken,  the 
French  out-posts  driven  in,  and  Naples  invested  on  all  sides  in  a 
very  few  days,  the  Calabrians  behaving  with  order,  perseverance, 
and  courage.  The  Russians  and  Swiss,  under  Colonel  Schudy, 
took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  same  day  that  General  Darley 
carried  by  assault  the  Castel  de  Carmino.  The  battle  was  very 
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Bloody,  and  Cardinal  Ruffo,  bare-headed,  appeared  amidst  shower* 
ofballs  in  the  very  front  of  the  storming  party  ;  General  Parley 
with  his  own  hands  struck  the  Gallo-Neapolitan  flag,  and  reared 
that  of  Sicily  In  its  place.  He  was  wounded  slightly  in  three 
places,  rind  for  this  action  the  Queen  of  Sicily  scut  him  a  letter, 
written  by  herself,  with  a  diamond  rinsj  valued  at  two  hundred 
pounds,  assuring  him  of  her  favour  and  protection.  The  day 
following  the  taking  bf.Carmirio,  General  Darley  entered  Naples 
with  three  regiments,  and  assisted  greatly  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity to  that  capital.  The  French  were  now  closely  besieged  in 
Fort  St.  Elmo,  Castles  de  Nuovo,  and  Ovji,  by  the  Russians 
and  a  select  brigade  of  Calabrians,  the  remainder  being  en- 
camped outside  of  the  town. 

The  British  and  Sicilian  gun-boats  kept  up  a  severe  fire  on 
the  castles,  who  in  a  few  days  capitulated  to  Cardinal  Ruffo  and 
Commodore  Foote,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  to  Toulon  free 
of  exchange.  This  capitulation  included  both  Neapolitans  and 
French,  wdio  might  be  in  the  castles  of  Ova  and  Nuovo,  St.  Elmo 
still  holdingout.  The  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  breaking 
of  this  sacred  treaty  by  Nelson,  are  eveuts  which  will  be  recorded 
in  the  long  living  annals  of  our  country  .As  a  correspondent  of  the 
Scourge  has  already  given  a  short  relation  of  this  remarkable 
affair,  I  shall  only  notice  the  share  General  Darley  had  in  it, 
which  lost  him  the  favour  of  Nelson,  and  his  rank  in  the  British 
service.  Cardinal  Ruffo,  accompanied  by  General  Darley,  re- 
paired on  board  the  Foudroyant,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Nelson  from  an  act  that  would  for  ever  disgrace  him.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  first,  and  Lady  Hamilton  afterwards,  interpret- 
ed betwixt  Nelson  and  the  Cardinal,  until  both  were  completely 
exhausted,  when  General  Darley  was  called  in;  but  Nelson 
could  not  be  moved,  andat  last  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  "  That 
no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  rebels,"  and  he  was  determined 
to  break  the  capitulation.  The  Cardinal,  accompanied  bv  Gene- 
ral Darley,  retired  in  disgust.  Thus,  under  the  faith  of  a  treaty 
signed  by  a  British  ofBcer,  were  the  garrisons  marched  out, 
instantly  made  prisoners,  and  closely  confined. 

The  executions  and  banishments  which  followed,  before  the 
King  of  Naples  arrived  to  sanction  such  proceedings,  are  stains 
that  neither  time  nor  history  can  efface,  and  the  rapid  fate  of 
Caraccioli  for  ever  deprives  Nelson  of  that  claim  to  impartial 
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justice  and  unbounded  humanity,  which  the  world  previously 
had  allowed  him.  General  Parley  spoke  so  warmly  in  behalf 
of  British  faith,  that  he  found  not  his  reception  on  board  the 
flag-ship  such  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  his  services  entitled 
him  to ;  he  therefore  seldom  left  his  duty  on  shore.  Whe» 
Ferdinand  arrived,  General  Parley  met  a  kind  welcome  from 
him,  which  shewed  that  he  was  not  displeased  with  the  zeal 
displayed  in  defence  of  his  misled  subjects. 

At  the  siege  of  St.  Elmo,  the  General,  as  usual,  acted  with 
courage  and  conduct  above  all  praise,  and  when  events  compel- 
led Ferdinand  again  to  abandon  his  continental  dominions,  Ge- 
neral Parley  carried  over  to  Sicily  six  thousand  complete  troops, 
who  under  his  command  proved  of  infinite  service  in  all  the 
contests  which  took  place  at  and  near  Messina,  with  the  forces 
of  Marshal  Murat.  In  1806,  General  Parley  visited  England, 
where  he  found  his  services  in  the  cause  of  our  ally  rewarded 
by  his  being  removed  from  the  list  of  British  officers !!  Com- 
modore Hood  offered  to  introduce  him  at  court,  and  get  him 
restored  to  his  rank,  which  however  he  declined,  and  returned  to 
Sicily,  where  Ferdinand  received  him  in  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner. He  resided  for  some  time  at  Palermo,  and  passed  his  time 
chiefly  at  court,  where  he  was  always  a  desired  guest.  Finding 
his  health  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  entertaining  an  idea  that 
the  country  air  might  contribute  partially  to  restore  it,  he 
solicited  leave  to  retire  for  a  short  space  to  a  small  estate  he  had 
purchased  near  the  city  of  Trapani,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily. 
He  had  selected  this  spot  when  he  bade  adieu  to  England,  with 
an  intention  of  passing  there  the  remainder  of  his  days^  but 
the  attentions  of  Ferdinand  detained  him  in  the  capital  until 
his  complaints  were  so  far  advanced,  that  neither  medical  aid 
nor  change  of  air  could  stop  their  fatal  course. 

Ferdinand  did  not  permit  him  to  depart  like  an  exile,  but, 
as  a  last  mark  of  esteem,  conferred  on  him  the  government  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  Trapani,  an  important  trust,  always  given 
previously  to  this,  to  one  of  the  chief  nobility,  or  a  relative  of 
the  royal  family.  It  is  said  that  the  king  shed  tears  at  parting 
with  this  faithful  servant  of  his  house,  and  ordered  him  a  royal 
escort  to  the  place  of  his  government. 

After  taking  possession,  and  appointing  a  deputy-governor, 
Parley  retired  to  his  estate,  seven  miles  from  the  town,  and 
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situated  on  the  sea  coast.  Here  he  employed  himself,  when  the 
gate  of  hi*  health  permitted,  in  writing  memoirs  of  his  life  as 
connected  with  the  revolutions  at  Naples — a  work  which  he 
left  unfinished  in  the  hands  of  his  natural  son,  (now  a  major  in 
the  Sicilian  service,)  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may,  some  time  or 
other,  permit  it  to  be  published,  as  it  must  contain  matter  in  the 
greatest  decree  interesting;  for  no  one  knew  more  of  the  secret 
springs  which  moved  Ferdinand's  cabinet  at  that  momentous 
period  than  Sir  William  Darley. 

lie  died  at  his  seat,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  without  a  struggle, 
of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest,  which,  three  years  before,  he  foretold 
would  prove  fatal.  Two  hours  previous  to  his  death,  an  English- 
man in  the  Sicilian  service  (Captain  Boyce,)  called  upon  him, 
and  affectionately  enquired  how  he  did  ;  the  reply  was  (languid- 
ly smiling  in  his  friend's  face,)  "  I  am  just  passing  the  trenches 
of  death,  to  mount  the  scaling-ladder  of  eternal  life,  and  fix: 
my  colours  on  the  ramparts  of  mercy  and  truth," 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  life  of  this  brave  and 
virtuous  man  ;  he  was  formed  peculiarly  for  the  scenes  in  which 
his  latter  years  were  passed.  He  was  a  soldier  without  vanity  » 
a  courtier  free  from  deceit ;  a  Christian  devoid  of  hypocrisy; 
and  a  friend  to  all  that  approached  him  in  distress.  His 
courage  was  tempered  with  prudence;  his  counsels  by  deep 
reflection,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
studied  the  Italian  character  in  all  its  shades,  and  knew,  either 
in  the  field,  or  in  the  cabinet,  how  to  fix  that  wavering  and 
inconstant  people.  He  found  Ferdinand  surrounded  by  a  mob 
— he  left  him  protected  by  a  well  disciplined  army.  His 
learning  was  extensive;  his  ready  wit  made  him  the  most 
pleasing  companion  ;  there  was  a  witchery  in  his  conversation 
which  involuntarily  rivetted  you  to  the  table  he  adorned  ;  and 
though  not  exempt  from  Nature's  common  failings  and  ami* 
able  weaknesses,  he  could  always,  at  will,  make  them  give  way 
to  duty. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  at  Trapani,   where  an  elegant 
marble    tomb  points  out,  in  English  "and  Latin,    his    name 
honours,  and  services. 

The  British  traveller  in  Sicily   will  often  turn  aside  to  visit 
Trapani,  and  the  tomb  of  Sir   William  Darley.     Let  his  name 
be  thought  of3  not  with  that  useless  regret  which  ends  in  me- 
YQJF,*    x.  O 
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lancholy,  or  that  bold  sorrow  which  audaciously  murmurs  at 
the  decrees  of  Providence  ;  but  let  his  remembrance  tend  t© 
meliorate  the  heart,  and  prompt  us  to  exercise  those  virtues 
which  ennobled  him  here,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ensured  that 
felicity  he  sighed  to  enjoy  as  an  inhabitant  of  "  another  and 
better  world." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  thus 
speaks  of  Sir  William  Darley  :— - 

"  Captain  DarJey  sent  in  the  latest  information  I  have  had  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Cardinal  Ruffoj  he  is  indefatigable,  and  my  right-hand  in  all  that 
iJbncerns  the  army." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Tkomas  Trowbridge  to  Sir  Samuel 

Hood. 

*e  Darley  you  will  find  at  Portici,  who  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  as  to  plac- 
ing garrisons  in  the  islands  of  Portici  and  Ischia.  I  hope  his  merits  will 
not  go  long  unrewarded,  for  hs  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Calabrian  army, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  him  at  Palermo,"  &c.  &c. 

From  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
et  I  am  glad  you  have  got  Darley  promoted  j  his  courage  and  perseverance 
merit  every  thing.     His  Calabrian  regiments  look  just  like  English,  but  I  fear 
they  will  be  his  death;  if  they  do  not  see  him  before  them  in  battle,  they  are 
sure  to  run  away,"  &c  &c. 

A  British  Tar: 


A  NEW  ORDER  OF  MONARCHS  RECOMMENDED. 


u Non  utitur  Aculeo  Rex  cui  paremus." 

Sir,  - 

There  are  few  political  phenomena  more  remarkable 
than  that  which  distinguished  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  mean  the  revolution  of  France.  That  im- 
portant event  was  succeeded  by  a  warfare  sanguinary 
perhaps  as  any  which  history  has  recorded ;  the  origin 
of  which  appears  simply  to  have  been  the  rejection  of 
monarchy  by  one  party,  and  the  determination  of  their 
opponents  to  re-establish  the  prostrate  throne  ;  perhaps* 
graciously  themselves  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
perverse  flock. 

If,  then,  changes  of  domestic  policy  are  thus  obnoxi- 
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mis  to  foreign  interference ;  if,  in  addition  to  those  in- 
testine animosities  winch  usually  attend  them,  they  are 
liable,  to  so  violent  an  opposition  from  without,  how 
glootny  becomes  the  prospect  of  human  affairs  ;  how  di- 
minished the  hope  of  their  amelioration,  when  amelio- 
ration must  be  purchased  at  so  dear  a  price ;  and  how 
estimable  the  expedient  (could  such  an  expedient  be  de- 
vised,) which,  by  conciliating  political  parties,  prejudices, 
and  opinions,  might  be  the  means  of  preventing  in  future 
the  repetition  of  the  calamities  which  have  so  long  de- 
vastated Europe,  and  of  those  commotions  which  have 
so  recently  shaken  kingdoms  and  empires  to  their  foun- 
dations. 

To  accomplish  this  great  end — to  make  so  desirable  a 
discovery — has  for  some  time  been  the  chief  object  of 
my  researches :  and  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  I 
will  now  submit  the  result  of  my  reflections  to  the  con- 
sideration of  France,  and  of  all  states  who  in  future  may 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  respective  dynasties. 

It  is  generally  known  how  considerably  the  moderns 
have  advanced  their  attainments  in  mechanics ;  and  that 
representations  of  the  human  figure  have  been  construct- 
ed,   fraught  with  contrivance  so  admirable,   as  to   be 
capable,  or  at  least  apparently  capable,  of  motion  and  of 
speech,  of  performing  upon  musical  instruments,  and  of 
managing  the  game  of  chess.     What  I  then  propose  is, 
that  France  should  constitute  a  monarch,  formed  upon 
such  principles.     I  would  also  extend  this  proposal  to  all 
nations  who  may  hereafter  be  weary  of  being  harnessed 
to  the  state-coach  of  monarchy.    Artists,  the  most  skil- 
ful, may  be  invited,  and  rewards  proposed  for  the  most 
ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism.     And  if  mankind  in  for- 
mer times  have  been  content  to  worship  statues  of  wood 
or  of  brass,   incapable  of  speech  and  of  motion,  why 
should  the  people  of  the  present  day  refuse  to  venerate* 
as  their  monarch,  a  statue  capable  of  both  ? 

His  majesty  might  be  arrayed  in  all  the  cuetomary 
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decorations  :  a  crown  radiant  with  precious  stones  migfft 
be  placed  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  He 
might  have  his  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  and  groom  of 
the  stole,  who  would  perhaps  be  more  useful  than  such 
persons  generally  are.  The  office  of  the  former  might 
be  occasionally  to  regulate  the  royal  machinery;  and  of 
the  latter  to  be  attentive  to  his  majesty's  appearance, 
and  to  adjust  the  regalia. 

Should  the  aid  which  the  royal  authority  would  de- 
rive from  pomp  and  splendour  be  thought  insufficient 
to  produce  a  due  effect,  recourse  might  then  be  had  to 
that  of  superstition.  The  machine  may  be  constructed 
with  as  much  secresy  as  possible  ;  the  people  be  told  that 
It  came  down  from  Heaven  ;  and  that,  like  the  palladium 
of  Troy,  it  would  be,  whilst  it  remained  among  them, 
their  security  and  defence.  His  majesty  might  be  made 
to  assume  the  eastern  style ;  to  claim  kindred  with  the 
sun  and  moon;  and  his  subjects  be  taught  to  believe 
that  through  the  friendship  of  these  luminaries  for  their 
monarch,  the  earth  was  blessed  with  light,  warmth,  and 
plenty.  And  lest  his  majesty  should  be  thought  want- 
ing in  any  regal  attribute,  his  touch  might  tie  pro- 
claimed a  remedy  against  cutaneous  titillation,  and  the 
various  tribes  of  troublesome  animalculse,  taking  care 
that  the  royal  palm  be  previously  provided  with  an 
efficacious  application  of  brimstone  or  mercury.  With 
such  powerful  recommendations,  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
his  majesty  would  in  a  little  time  be  greatly  respected, 
and  that  his  subjects  would  be  brought  to  regard  him 
in  an  almost  religious  light,  when  time  had  rendered  his 
person  yet  more  venerable,  and  had  confirmed  his  rights 
and  pretensions. 

As  to  the  duties  of  government,  for  which,  though  a 
projector  is  generally  sanguine  in  favour  of  his  schemes, 
I  must  nevertheless  admit  that  his  majesty  would  scarce- 
ly be  competent,  and  for  the  same  reason  which  renders 
so  many  in  high  stations  incompetent,  a  deficiency  of 
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ddnt,  we  must  line  concede  a  little  to  those  whose  opi- 
nions are  republican,  ai)(J  entrust  those  duties  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  j  provided,  however,  that  a  reve- 
nue be  allowed  his  majesty  sufficient  to  support  the 
dignity'  of  his  crown.  The  splendour  and  majesty  of 
royalty  might  thus  be  retained,  wherewith  the  eye 
would  be  dazzled,  and  the  understanding  blinded,  a  con* 
sideration  of  importance  in  government.  By  this  means, 
also,  the  demands  of  the  republican  would  be  satisfied, 
the  royalist  be  indulged  with  the  idol  he  has  been  taught 
to  revere  ;  and  the  troublesome  interference  of  surround- 
ing potentates  be  avoided. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  what  other  advantages 
would  result  from  his  majesty's  administration. 

Moralists  and  historians  have  uniformly  arraigned  the 
lawless  and  insatiable  ambition  of  monarchs,  as  the 
source  of  the  wars  which  have  disturbed  the  world,  and 
as  the  enemy  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
But  his  majesty,  whose  cause  I  advocate,  will  be  found 
to  be  peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  moderate  in  his 
desires.  Disputes  about  prerogative,  and  the  right  of 
taxation,  will,  under  his  auspices,  be  at  an  end.  His 
subjects  will  repose  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their*  industry ;  for  representatives  of  the  people,  parsi- 
monious as  the  source  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
seem  to  have  little  taste  for  magnificence,  and  to  be 
insensible  to  the  glorious  importance  of  maintaining 
armies,  and  carrying  on  wars.  Their  ideas  are  too  con- 
fined to  enable  them  to  relish  that  sublime  pastime,  in 
which  the  field  of  battle  is  considered  as  a  kind  of  chess- 
board, where  the  game  is  carried  on  by  tens  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  animated  Combatants,  and  towns,  cities^ 
and  provinces  ventured  upon  the  issue. 

It  is  generally  known  what  inveterate  contests  dis- 
puted successions  have  produced  in  monarch ial  countries; 
each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  has  had  its  houses  of  York 
and  of  Lancaster.     By  the  aid  of  seasonable  repairs  hia 
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majesty  would  never  be  in  want  of  a  successor ;  and  his 
people  might  exclaim  with  more  sincerity,  because,  per- 
haps with  better  reason,  than  the  Orientals  of  old,—'*  O 
King !  live  for  ever  !" 

His  majesty's  civil  list  would  be  sufficiently  reasona- 
ble— ten  or  twenty  thousands  per  annum  would  suffice 
his  majesty  ;  and  this  moderation,  when  compared  with 
the  annual  expences  of  other  monarchs,  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, be  found  unworthy  of  notice. 

Such  are  the  arguments  I  adduce  in  support  of  my 
project,  and  I  think  they  are  of  some  weight.  Should 
any  of  those  who  are  fond  of  raising  objections,  and  ob- 
stinate in  maintaining  them,  persist  in  objecting  to  the 
mediocrity  of  his  majesty's  abilities,  let  such  be  reminded, 
that  it  is  the  inherent  property  of  royalty  to  render  its 
possessor  incapable  of  error  and  of  wrong.  Abilities  in 
the  candidate  are  unnecessary.  Crowns  and  sceptres  are 
potent  as  the  wands  and  sigils  of  magic.  Kings,  like 
popes,  become  infallible  ;  and  they  who  doubt  it,  may 
debate  the  matter  with  those  Stentorian  orators,  who 
announce  in  thunder  the  "  Ultima  Ratio  Regum" 

Nor  are  abilities  in  kings  superfluous  only,  but  perni- 
cious ;  for  those  who  have  been  endowed  with  brighter 
talents,  have  for  the  most  part  proved  the  most  expen- 
sive and  the  most  mischievous.  Such  were  Alexander 
the  Great  of  Macedon,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
His  majesty  may  be  compared,  without  disadvantage,  to 
the  most  able  and  the  most  renowned  of  his  illustrious 
brethren. 

Frenchmen  !  to  you  I  more  particularly  address  my- 
self. Make  a  trial  of  a  monarch  of  a  new  order.  Your 
late  sovereign  has  been  compared  to  Caesar ;  let  such 
be  the  Augustus  who  must  succeed  him!  You  may  then 
have  the  satisfaction  of  observing  one  to  another, — "  It 
were  well  for  mankind  if  he  reigned  for  ever,"  without 
being  under  the  painful  necessity  of  adding,  "  or  that 
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he  bad  never  been  born."  How  applicable  to  such  a 
monarch  the  motto  made  use  of  by  the  generous  Louis 
XII. — "  Non  utitur  Aculeo  Rex  cut  paremus .'" 

I  would  also  recommend  this  project,  inasmuch  as  it 
approximates  to  that  mode  of  government  which  I  con- 
jecture to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  human  mind. 
As  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  I  appeal  to 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Behold  these  nations 
as  at  present  degraded  and  insulted  1  Behold  them  as 
formerly  so  gloriously  pre-eminent  that  were  an  inhabi- 
tant of  another  world,  to  visit  ours,  and  enquire  into  the 
human  history,  he  would  be  justified  in  concluding  that 
Greece  and  Italy  were  once  inhabited  by  a  race  different 
and  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  now  conclude  :  but  in  concluding,  let  me  entreat  all 
states  who  may  adopt  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  not  to 
ridicule  the  kings  of  each  other;  let  them  think  what 
they  please ;  but  let  them  also  be  silent,  nor  emulate  the 
invention  of  those  ingenious  nations,  who  discovered  a 
pretext  for  cutting  the  throats  of  each  other,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  one  party  preserving  their  beards,  and 
the  other  dispensing  with  them. 
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NEWSPAPEK   CONSEQUENCE. 

Colonel  T- — — — ,  of  sporting  celebrity,  requested  a 
neighbouring  friend,  who  was  going  from  Yorkshire  to 
London  on  his  own  affairs,  to  execute  a  few  commissions 
for  him  in  town.    "  Among  the  rest,"  said  he,  "  I  have 

an  account  at  the  — newspaper  office.     What  the 

amount  may  be  I  don't  know  ;  but  pay  it  at  any  rate 
without  haggling;  for  you  know,  we  men  of  ton  must  keep 
on  good  terms  with  these  newspaper  chaps,  who  are  very 
convenient  friends,  and  devilish  formidable  adversaries." 
The  gentleman  called  at  the  office,  got  the  account,  and 
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paid  it  accordingly.  It  might  not  be  fair  to  mention 
every  article,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  bill,  viz. 

To  announcing  the  pregnancy  of  your  lady,  £1.  Is. 

To  puffing  your  stud,  £2.  2s. 

To  publishing  your  sporting  feats  during  the  season,  with 
embellishments,  £3.  3s. 

To  drawing  up  by  your  order,  and  publishing,  a  statement  to 
shew  that  the  estate  of  — — —  was  not  won  from  the  Duke 

at  play,  but  a  bona  fide  purchase.— N.  B.  Much  time  and 
ingenuity  required  to  make  out  a  good  story — charged  accord- 
ingly, £10.  10*. 

To  suppressing  an  anonymous  account  sent  to  us  by  an  un- 
known hand  of  your  having  been  horse-whipped  at races} 

charged  according  to  the  service  rendered,  £21. 

To  inventing  and  inserting  an  account  of  your  having  called 
Mr.  F out,  £5.  bs. 

To  a  flaming  description  of  your  distinguished  reception  by 
the  French  emperor  at  his  court,  £3.  3s. — &c.  &c.  &c. 

!No  wonder  newspaper  proprietors  grow  rich,  or  that 
some  folks  find  them  mighty  useful  auxiliaries.  * 


I  remember  when  I  was  in  America,  the  good  folks 
there,  who  are  great  politicians,  and  very  anxious  for 
English  newspapers,  to  know  what's  going  on  in  Eur&pe, 
did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  importance  of 
many  articles  found  in  them  of  vast  consequence  here  :—~ 
For  instance,  "  The  Queen  walked  in  the  gardens  at 
Frogmore."  "  The  Princess  Charlotte  drove  her  beau- 
tiful ponies."  "  The  Prince  took  an  airing  on  horseback." 
"-Such  a  one  had  the  honour  to  kiss  the  King's  hand." 
**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So  and  So  arrived  in  town."  "  Lord  A. 
gives  a  dinner  to-day."  "  Mrs.  B.  at  home  this  evening — 
cards  and  sandwiches,  &c.  &c." — w  Confound  it!"   cried 

*  I  have  dined  with  the  Colonel  a  his  house  in  town,  when  there  have  been 
four  of  his  mistresses  a:  table — all  living  together  with  him  in  the  sanae  man- 
sion—yet  the  utmost  harmony  seamed  to  prevail  among  the  ladies  of  the 
seragiio.  But  Miss  Harriot,  who  afterwards  rode  the  famous  matches  at— — 
races,  appeared  to  be  the  favorite  Sultana. 
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the  Yankey  quid-nuncs,  ■■  if  you  English  arc  fools  enough 
to  he  pleased  vvitti  such  nonsense,  why  doyou  send  it  all 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic  to  us?  You  ought  to  have 
papers  on  purpose  for  exportation,  and  keep  such  stuff 
for  yourselves." — But  I  ask,  is  it  not  duly  delightful  to 
think  that  some  folks,  who  might  have  lived  and  died 
without  their  existence  scarcely  being  known,  or  noticed 
for  their  virtues,  talents,  and  so  on,  should  have  found 
out  a  short  cut  to  fame,  and  thus  have  their  names  and 
exploits  wafted  from  pole  to  pole,  and  even  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  means  of  the  newspapers?  Poor  souls, 
why  should  we  grudge  them  such  celebrity  ! 

N.  B.  I  must  protest  against  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
who  provokingly  prefixes  the  word  "  Advertisement" 
in  large  capitals  to  many  of  the  puffs  sent  to  his  paper, 
where  the  parties  often  accuse  themselves  of  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  &c.  Last  week  particularly,  a  certain  poet 
modestly  extolled  his  late  production  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  human  genius,  and  little  dreamt,  I  ween,  he  should  be 
played  such  a  trick.  Really,  Messrs.  of  the  Times,  you 
ought  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  your  craft  better 
than  to  let  the  cat  out  o'th'  bag  in  this  manner  ! 

NOTORIETY. 

The  late  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietary  of  the  province 
of  Maryland,  left  a  natural  daughter,  Miss  H.,  with  a  for- 
tune of  ,£'30,000,  and  appointed  a  Mr.  Morris  one  of  her 
guardians,  who  so  far  abused  his  trust  as  to  persuade  the 
girl  to  elope  from  a  boarding-school  near  London,  and 
marry  him  at  the  age  of  twelve.  As  her  fortune  was  his 
principal  object,  and  fearing  his  marriage  with  the  minor 
under  such  circumstances  might  not  stand  good  in  Eng- 
land, he  carried  her  to  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  had  the  ceremony  performed  according  to  the  rites 
and  laws  of  different  religions  and  states.  Shortly  after- 
wards his  affairs  called  him  to  America,  and  he  very 
injudiciously  left  his  young  wife  at  Florence  till  his  re* 
turn.     The  lady  soon  found  out  that  there  were  other 

tol.  x.  y 
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men  in  the  world  more  likely  to  please  her  than  MrD 
M-— ,  who  was  at  least  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and 
came  to  England  to  get  the  marriage  annulled.  The 
cause  excited  much  interest  and  dispute  among  the  civi- 
lians, &c.  the  foreign  universities  were  even  consulted — 
but  at  length  the  marriage  was  pronounced  valid  by  the 
court.  However  the  lady  went  another  way  to  work, 
and  brought  forward  the  cause  again,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  marriage  declared  null  and  void  by  a 
convention  appointed  by  the  crown,  consisting  of  three 
bishops,  three  judges,  and  three  civilians.  Morris  spent 
the  whole  of  his  little  property  in  sustaining  the  suits, 
and  being  of  the  profession  went  out  to  Calcutta  to  prac- 
tice as  a  barrister,  but  the  conscientious  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  there  refused  to  admit  him  at  the  bar,  after 
such  a  breach  of  trust,  &c.  He  went  afterwards  to  Delhi, 
caught  a  fever  and  died.  In  his  last  illness,  he  said  to  an 
acquaintance  now  living  in  London — "  Well,  die  when  I 
will,  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  I  have  made 
some  noise  in  my  time,  and  have  left  a  case  on  the  books 
that  will  be  known  and  rioted  as  long  as  law  is  law,  and 
so  hand  my  name  down  to  posterity I"— Thus  do  some 
folks  prefer  even  infamous  notoriety  rather  than  not  to  be 
known  or  noticed  at  all ! 

THE    CONFESSION;     OR,    IN    VINO    VERITAS. 

They  say,  "  there's  two  periods  when  folks  speak  their 
mind — when  they're  drunk,  and  when  they're  in  a  passion.1* 
■ — Calling  one  evening  on  a  gentleman  I  had  known  many 
years,  I  found  him  solus  over  his  bottle — he  ordered  a 
clean  glass,  and  made  me  join  him.  I  soon  perceived  he 
was  already  more  than  half  seas  over.  At  length,  with  a 
piteous  phiz,  he  began  to  sigh  and  groan,  and  shed  tears 
without  assigning  any  cause.  At  last,  I  asked  him  "  What 
was  the  matter  ?" — "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,"  says  he, "  I'm 
the  most  miserable  dog  alive ! — though  nobody  knows 
U." — "  How  so,  pray  ?" — "  Why  ye  must  know,  I  hate 
my  wife — I  can't  bear  her  at  all !"«— "  Why,  she  appears 
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a  very  worthy  woman,  and  I  always  thought  you  lived 
very  happy  together." — "  Ah,  but  I  don't  like  her  for  all 
that/* — lint  what's  the  reason  ?" — "  Oh  its  comfortable/1 
quoth  he,  '*  to  have  a  friend  to  unbosom  one'sself  to ;  I 
ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago. — I'll  tell  yon  what  I 
never  told  any  body  before-r-even  sne  dues' nt  know  it. 
—  You  must  know  that  I  courted  Betsy  B.  a  sweet 
pretty  girl,  but.  she  jilted  me,  and  went  oil"  with  another  ; 
so  ye  see,  out  of  mere  spite  I  was  fool  enough  to  marry 
this  woman  ;  but,  lord,  I  never  liked  her,  nor  never  shall 
— she's  no  more  to  be  compared  with  Betsy  B.  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  on  her,  though  it's  more  than  twenty  years 
since  I  saw  her."  "  But  as  she  is  your  wife,  and  the 
knot  can't  be  untied,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it  now  ; 
besides,  she's  the  mother  of  a  very  fine  family  by  you." 
"  Ah,  ray  dear  friend,  I'll  tell  ye  how  I  manage  that — ye 
see,  when  we're  a-bed  together,  I  contrive  to  make  my- 
self fancy  I've  got  hold  of  Betsy  B,  and  as"  it's  in  the 
dark,  it  passes  off  well  enough,  or  else  I  cou'dn't  stomach 
her  at  all!"  Certainly,  if  he  hadn't  thus  unbosomed 
himself  to  me,  as  he  called  it,  I  should  never  have  dis- 
covered the  long  pent-up  secret,  for  he  always  appeared 
to  treat  his  wife  with  much  kindness,  and  I  really  thought 
he  was  fond  of  her:  to  add  to  the  ridiculous  circum- 
stance, he  was  a  remarkably  prudent  cautious  codger  ; 
and  looked  foolish  enough  the  next  time  he  saw  me,  re- 
collecting how  he  had  committed  himself  in  his  cups. 

VERACITY  ;  Or,  TRUTH  NOT  TO  BE  SPOKEN  AT%LL  TIMES. 

A  plain-dealing  old  gentleman,  who  had  returned  from 
India,  with  an  ample  fortune,  after  an  absence  from  Eng- 
land of  nearly  forty  years,  went  down  to  S n,  his  na- 
tive town,  with  the  intention  of  settling  there.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival,  he  was  one  evening  at  a  party,  and 
very  naturally  made  enquiries  after  several  of  his  former 
acquaintances  of  the  place.     Amongst  the  rest,  he  asked 

what  had  become  of  the  Dowager  Lady  S ,  **  for," 

says  he,  "poor  Sir  Simon,  her  husbandaandl,  were  chums 
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at  college  together,  and  a  most  excellent  hearted  fellow 
he  was; — but  he  married  a  terrible  virago."  In  vain  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  others  of  the  party  winked,  nodded, 
nudged  him,  trod  on  his  toes,  he.  he  did'nt  notice,  or 
comprehend  them,  but  proceeded,  saying,  "  that  he 
understood  her  ladyship  was  greatly  reduced,  having  but 
a  very  small  jointure  to  live  upon,  which,"  continued 
he,  "  to  one  of  her  abominable  pride  and  former  dash  must 
be  mortifying  enough  ; — however,  nobody  can  pity  her, 
for  she  richly  deserves  it — her  boundless  extravagance 
ran  through  her  husband's  princely  fortune,  and  her  ter- 
magant temper  broke  his  heart.  Oh,  she  was  a  terrible 
vixen!" — At  this,  a  lady  of  the  party,  started  up  enragee, 
went,  up  to  hinv-and  exclaimed,    "  fou   brute,  know  to 

your  confusion,  that  Lady  S~ whom   you   have  so 

politely  descanted  upon,  now  stands  before  you." — The 
old  gentleman,  with  wonderful  scwg-J)uid,  replied, 
"  Certainly,  madam,  I  did  not  know  that  your  ladyship 
was  in  company,  or  common  good  breeding  would  most 
probably  have  led  me  to  do  like  every  body  else,  only 
to  speak  of  it  in  your  absence ; — however,  as  what  is 
now  said,  cannot  be  unspoken,  the  only  apology  I  can 
offer  is,  that  my  politeness  may  be  questioned — but  my 
veracity  cannot. — All  the  world  knows  it." 

THE    GREY    MARE   THE    BETTER    HORSE. 

Mr.  P — ,  the  late  P — t  L — r  — t,  married  a  sister  of 
the  aforementioned  Lady  S.  The  same  temper  seerppd 
to  run  in  the  family , each  rivalled  the  other  in  extravagance 
and  termagancv.  Mr.  P.  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
had  given  his  groom  warning — the  man  applied  to  another 
gentleman  to  be  hired  in  the  same  capacity — the  latter, 
among  other  things,  happened  to  observe  to  him,  "  I  dare 
say  now,  your  present  master,  Mr.  P.  often  comes  into 
the  stables  and  orders  matters  rightly." — "  I  dare  say," 
replied  the  man  with  nauch  simplicity,  "  he  does  no  such 
thing— Lord  love  ye,  Sir, — Madam  be  all  in  ail  at  our 
house;  we  never  minds  he!". 
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FAli:  If  !  IttriYG* 
Mrs.  F.  the  wife  of  Mr:  I1',—  M.I',  was  the  hand- 
somest and  frst  married  ot  the  late  Rev.  Jjr.  II — '*  tour 
daug iiters.  After  a  short  courtship,  Mr.  F.  waited  on 
her  father  to  make  formal  proposals,  the  Doctor  replied 
to  hi  in, — "  I  shall  be  very  candid  with  yon,  Sir, — 1  can- 
not possibly  have  any  objection  to  you  as  a  son-in-law  ; 
but  for  your  own  sake,  I  am  sorry  you  have  pitched 
upon  my  second  daughter:  had  you  chosen  either  of  the 
other  three,  they  are  amiable  girls,  and  you  m.ght  have 
been  happy; — out  I  think  it  my  duty  to  apprize  you  that 
H —  is  a  most  incorrigible  bad-temper. — If,  after  this,  you 
chuse  to  persist — you  have  my  consent;' — Mr.  F.  was 
a  bold  man,  «and  married  her.  How  far  the  lady  may 
have  since  answered  her  father's  description,  those  who 
well  know  her  can  best  testify. 

CAPITULATION;    OR,  TAMIN6    THE    SHREW. 

I  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  several  gentlemen  at 
the  house  of  another;  in  due  time  after  dinner  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  withdrew, 
leaving  the  men  to  their  wine.     At  rather  an  unusual 
short  interval,  a  message  arrived  from  the  drawing-room, 
announcing  that  coffee  was  ready,  and  the  ladies  waiting 
— but  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  prefer  sticking  to  the 
bottle;  and   our  host  begged  we   would  do  as  we  pleas- 
ed,   saying, — "  this  is   liberty-hall,   gentlemen — liberty- 
hall,    remember."      Presently    another    summons   from 
above — another  and  another — still  nobody   budged. — At 
length  the  door  of  the  dining-room  flew  open,  and  in 
bounced  madam  with  furious  looks  and  gesture,  followed 
by  Jacob  the  footman.     "  You  ought  to   be  ashamed  of 
yourselves,"  exclaimed  she,  "  for  being  such  beasts,  and 
leading  my  husband  astray   in   this  manner — Gentlemen 
indeed! — but  not  another  drop  of  wine  shall  you  have  in 
my  house." — She  then  proceeded  to  extinguish   the  fire, 
and,   assisted   by  Jacob,   bore  off  all  the  bottles  in  the 
cooler,  thus  leaving  us  destitute  of  warmth  either  for 
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inside  or  out.  For  some  moments  after  her  exit,  we 
remained  mute  with  astonishment,  and  our  poor  hen- 
pecked host  looked  particularly  sheepish.  The  first  man 
who  recovered  the  faculty  of  speech  was  seated  next  to 
me,  and  being  a  scholar,  he  exclaimed  "furem  quid  fe- 
mina  possit Jn — Another,  "this  is  liberty-hall  for  ye!" 
The  brother  of  our  host  then  said,  addressing  him, 
"by  G — d,  Jemmy,  if  I  had  such  a  b — h  of  a  wife  as 
your?' — I  know  what  I'd  do." — "  What  would  you  do  ?" 
says  James — "  Why  I'd  chuck  every  morsel  of  furniture 
in  this  here  room  out  of  the  window,  to  shew  I  would  be 
master  in  my  own  house,  and  no  longer  live  in  Queen- 
street  under  petticoat  government.  She  shou'dn't  be  mis- 
tress and  master  too — that's  what's  I'd  do." — "  Would  you 
though  ?"•—"  Yes,  that  I  would  indeed."—"  Then,"  quoth 
Jemmy,  "  ecod  so  will  I — but  will  ye  all  stand  by  me 
though  ?" — "Aye,  that  we  will  to  the  last,  my  hero  !" — 
"  Then  here  goes  ifegs  !" — taking  the  precaution  to  lock 
andbarricado  the  gate  of  our  fortress. — Up  went  the  win- 
dow, and  out  flew  the  wine  glasses  and  decanters,  as  the 
first  act  of  annoyance,  which  falling  into  the  area  below, 
Jacob  being  in  the  front  under-ground  kitchen,  and 
hearing  the  smash,  popped  out  his  head  to  see  what  was 
going  on  ;  and  no  sooner  comprehending  the  state  of 
things,  than  he  hied  to  the  white  sergeant,  and  reported 
the  mutiny.  This  Amazonian,  finding  admittance  into 
our  strong  hold  refused,  and  not  being  able  to  force  an 
entrance,  presented  herself  with  her  auxiliaries,  Jacob,  the 
cook,  and  the  housemaid,  in  battle  array,  on  the  paved 
way  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  assailtd  us  with  vollies  of 
abuse  from  that  female  weapon  the  tongue;  but  we  proved 
invulnerable  to  the  assault.  As  chair  followed  chair  into 
the  street,  we  perceived  the  enemy's  fire  to  slacken.  And 
when  they  reconnoitred  a  large-pier  glass  half  way  out  of 
the  window  they  sounded  a  parley,  and  sued  for  a  truce ; 
hostilities  were  suspended  ;  and  the  following  articles 
of  capitulation  drawn  up  by  a  man  of  method  among  us, 
and  announced  from  the  citadel  to  the  besiegers,  namely. 
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Article  1st. — The  garrison  to  be  i-cfuruuhed  in  statu  quo,  a 
fire  lighted,  two  scuttles  of  coals,  and  lour  mould  candles  with- 
in fifteen  minutes. — Answer,  Granted. 

Article  2d. — The  key  of  the  wine  cellar  to  be  immediately 
delivered  ii}>,  with  free  access  to  the  premises. — Granted. 

Article  3d. — The  drum-sticks,  wings,  &c.  of  the  turkey  left 
at  dinner,  to  be  devil'd  and  served  to  the  troops  of  the  fort 
within  twenty  minutes. — Granted. 

Article  4th. — Beds  for  four,  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and 
civil  usage. — Granted. 

The  governor  begged  we  would  peremptorily  insist  on 
an  additional  article,  namely — "complete  amnesty  for 
himself."  The  four  first  articles  of  the  treaty  were  ful- 
filled with  good  faith  ; — respecting  the  5th,  not  knowing, 
can't  say,  for  after  we  evacuated  the  place  at  day- 
break next  morning,  we  have  never  since  been  admitted 
within  the  walls,  or  heard  from    the  governed  governor. 

A    WISE     FATHER    WHO    KNOWS    HIS    OWN     CHILD. 

Mrs.  C.  of  S — n,  was  caught  by  her  husband  solacing 
herself  in  the  arms  of  another  during  his  supposed  ab- 
sence— the  enraged  cornuto  next  day  went  to  her,  attend- 
ed by  a  friend,  meaning  to  take  away  his  three  children — 
she  parted  with  the  two  eldest  without  much  emotion 
or  remonstrance — but  when  he  was  proceeding  to  force 
the  youngest,  an  infant,  from  her  arms,  she  pleaded  very 
pathetically  to  be  allowed  to  retain  it; — but  the  hus- 
band, was  inexorable.  At  length,  she  said  to  him,  "  Why 
now,  C.you  need  not  be  so  very  anxious  to  have  it,  for  it  a 
none  of  your's  I'll  assure  you.  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  the 
eldest  is  yours ;  the  second  may  be  yours ;  but  as  for  the 
youngest,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  no  more  its  father  than 
the  man  in  the  moon !" — An  unexpected  appeal  truly  ; 
and  puzzled  the  poor  man  amazingly  ! 

A    CIVIL    MESSAGE. 

Mrs.  C.  the  afore-mentioned  delectable  lady,  retired 
to  the  adjacent  town  of  A — r,  during  the  storm  atS — n» 
Capt. ,  an  inhabitant  of  the  latter  place,  happened  to 
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go  over  to  A — r,  and  meeting  Mrs.  C— ,she  accosted  him 
by  saying,  "  there  is  a  fine  talk  about  me  at  S— n  I  sup* 
pose."  "Why,"  replied  he,  "folks  will  talk  ye  know- 
on  such  occasions."  "  And  pray,"  quoth  she,  "  What 
does  Mrs.  so  and  so — and  Miss  so  and  so,  &c.  &c.  &c„ 
say  about  it,"  naming  several  of  the  most  consequential 
and  reputed  immaculates  of  the  place.  "Curse  'em,  I 
hope  they  don't  pretend  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  join 
the  cry  against  me  ;  because  ye  must  know,  that  we  were 
great  cronies  before  my  late  blow  up,  and  used  to  com. 
municate  unreservedly  our  adventures  to  each  other;  now 
I  know  a  pretty  deal  about  them,  quite  as  bad  as  my 
affair;  and  if  they  do  not  take  care  and  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  their  heads  respecting  me,  I'll  turn  the  tables 
on  'em  with  a  vengeauce,  and  I  wish  you'd  civilly  tell  'em 
so  from  me  when  you  return:"  which  at  her  particular 
request,  he  promised  to  do,  and  very  conscientiously 
kept  his  word.  Being  a  bit  of  a  wag,  he  addressed  a  note 
to  each  of  the  ladies  designated,  communicating  Mrs.  C — *s 
civil  message  in  the  politest  terms  imaginable.  These 
chaste  Susannahs  were  marvellously  scared  in  consequence? 
requesting  an  interview  with  the  Captain,  in  which  they 
more  than  tacitly  acknowledged  they  were  but  too  much 
in  Mrs.  C — 's  power,  implored  secrecy,  and  begged  him 
to  pacify  and  assure  her  they  felt  for  her  exceedingly,  and 
so  far  from  speaking  against  her,  they  had,  and  would 
continue  to  take  her  part  as  far  as  they  dared,  &c,  &c.  &c. 
Should  this  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  those  ves- 
tals, let  them  not  be  alarmed — they  are  safe— the  fact 
only  and  not  the  parties,  will  ever  be  mentioned. 

ASTONISHMENT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la  F ,  of  S n,  used  to  con- 
trive out  of  an  income  of  <£200  a  year  to  give  sump- 
tuous dinners,  with  claret,  &c.  to  their  high  mightinesses 
the  Polygonians,  about  once  a  quarter,  and  lived  on  the 
fragments  for  some  weeks  after.  On  one  of  these  jubilee 
occasions,  when  persons  of  more  than  usual  consequence 
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had  been  invited — Mrs.  de  la  F  ■  was   determined 

to  out-do  all  her  former  outdoings,  and  insisted  to 
haw  the  management  of  it  entirety  to  herself  without 
interference,  and  she  would  astonish  him  with  her 
magnificence  ! — and  astonished  indeed  the  good  man 
was;  for  when  the  time  arrived,  and  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, ushering  the  guests  from  the  drawing  into 
the  dining-room,  he  was  so  thunderstruck  at  the  splen- 
dour of  the  table,  which  suddenly  burst  upon  his  ravished 
sight  at  their  entrh,  and  so  far  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions, that  in  the  surprise  and  simplicity  of  his  soul 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  before  the  whole  company,  "  Lord, 
my  dear! — where  did  you  contrive  to  borrow  all  this 
fine  plate,  glass,  and  china? — I  hope  nothing  may  be 
lost  or  damaged  though,  or  we  shall  have  to  make  it  good 
you  know."  This  was  exposing  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  with  a  vengeance! — his  dame  looked  unutterable 
things  at  him,  but  prudently  reserved  herself  for  a  cur- 
taiu  lecture,  when  she  should  have  him  all  alone  to  give 
him  a  jobation! 

CONGRATULATION", 

An  elderly  gentleman,  a  widower,  had  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter, his  only  child  and  companion,  whom  he  had  taken 
great  care  to  educate,  and  was  doatingly  fond  of  her.  At 
nineteen  she  married  ;  a  friend  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  occasion. — "  A  pretty  subject  to  congratulate  me 
upon  truly,"  replied  the  parent: "  here  comes  a  fellow  that  I 
don't  care  a  farthing  about,  takes  away  my  darling  daugh- 
ter  from  me — my  only  comfort,  after  I  had  taken  such 
pains  with  her  for  nineteen  years,  just  as  I  had  brought 
her  to  perfection,  does  what  he  pleases  with  her, 
keeps  her  entirely  to  himself—and  moreover,  has  the  im- 
pudence to  expect  that  I  should  give  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  boot,  which  he  calls  a  dower,  for  doing  it. 
And  here  you  come  to  congratulate  me,  forsooth,  on  the 
occasion  !    More  need  condole  with  me  I  think— I'm  a 

vol.  x.  q 
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d-mnM  deal  more  an  object  of  pity  than  congratulation? 
let's  have  no  more  of  that,  I  beseech  you  !" 

I  fancy  many  parents,  similarly  situated,  feel  pretty 
much  like  the  afore-mentioned  gentleman,  though  they 
may  not  so  frankly  avow  it.  And  even  the  welfare  of  the 
daughter  cannot  reconcile  them  to  the  sacrifice. 
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SlRy 

From  the  time  of  Horace  to  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent virtuous,  chaste,  benevolent,  and  pious  Prince  Re- 
gent, the  laudatorcs  temporis  acti  have  been  the  objects  of 
poetical  satire  and  moral  declamation.  To  eulogize  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy  and  science  ;  to  compare 
with  invidious  scrupulosity  the  characters  and  the  talents 
of  antient  worthies  with  the  degenerate  individuals  who 
command  the  admiration  of  a  British  public,  were  the 
favourite  occupations  of  the  most  popular  critics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  but  for  the  independent  spirit,  and 
the  manly  eloquence  of  the  Colossus  of  modern  literature, 
might  have  discouraged  the  exertions  of  humble  industry, 
and  repressed  the  flights  of  conscious  and  original  genius. 

But  the  times  are  altered.  We  no  longer  indulge  in 
the  admiration  of  former  periods;  no  longer  eulogize  the 
literary,  scientific,  or  social  superiority  of  preceding  ages. 
Self-confident  in  the  pre-eminence,  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal, of  the  present  generation,  our  popular  orators  in- 
dulge in  compliments  to  the  "  most  thinking  people  in 
the  universe  ;"  our  poetical  effusions  are  regarded  as  su- 
perior to  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  Pope;  and  the  exploded  systems  of  medical  and  che- 
mical philosophy,  give  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  to  the  hypotheses  of  Adams,  and  the  experiments 
of  Carpue. 

Within  the  last  few  years  novelty  has  been  received  in. 
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every  circle  of  society  above  the  level  of  the  multitude 
as  :i  substitute  for  excellence.  Every  invention  and 
every  doctrine  which  partakes  of  the  mysterious  and  the 

wonderful,  is  certain  of  a  favorable  reception  among 
that  numerous  portion  or  the  community  who  unite  the 
ambition  of  varied  and  unusual  attainments  with  feeble- 
ness of  native  intellect,  and  ignorance  of  the  initiatory 
principles  of  learning  and  philosophy.  The  absurd  and 
useless  mnemonics  of  Professor  Feinagle,  injurious  as 
they  are  to  the  correct  and  permanent  operation  of  the 
memory,  and  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  influence 
on  the  literary  taste  of  his  credulous  and  injured  pupils, 
have  enabled  the  learned  and  disinterested  professor  to 
launch  his  curricle,  and  ornament  his  villa.  The  tractors 
of  Perkins  are  still  the  profitable  resource  of  needy  igno- 
rance, and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Delia  Lena  sells  his  m- 
fallible  and  universal  panacean  earth  at  a  price  which  ena- 
bles him  to  sport  his  cream-coloured  horses,  and  attend 
the  Grecian  orgies  of  St.  James's-slreet. 

.Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  learned  and 
disinterested  gentlemen,  who  are  influenced  exclusively 
by  the  love  of  science,  and  the  purest  principles  ofphilan- 
glicism,  Dr.  Spurzheim  pre-eminently  demands  the  grate- 
ful admiration  of  the  British  public.  Despising  the  petty 
and  contracted  prejudices  which  attach  the  feelings  and 
the  prepossessions  of  vulgar  minds  to  their  native  coun- 
try, he  forsakes  with  a  liberality  and  destitution  of  pre- 
judice never  to  be  sufficiently  admired,  the  scenes  of  his 
early  study,  and  his  later  celebrity,  with  the  laudable 
and  benevolent  view  of  "  communicating  his  discove- 
ries to  a  foreign  but  liberal  and  ingenious  nation."  That 
no  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  his  willingness  to  com- 
municate instruction,  he  gratifies  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  and  supplies  its  wants,  by  the  immediate  manufac- 
ture of  a  portly  octavo,  at  the  moderate  price  of  30s„ 
which  an  idiot  might  as  easily  understand  as  the  most 
profound  philosopher,  and  by  which  (so  original  and  far 
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removed  beyond  the  usual  scope  of  human  comprehension 
are  the  arguments  and  doctrines  of  Professor  Spurzheim) 
the  sagacity  of  Newton,  or  Locke,  or  Davy,  might  have 
been  eluded  or  defied.  Obscurity,  according  to  Burke,  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  sublimity,  and  ingenious  perplexity 
the  most  important  adjunct  to  the  charms  of  natural 
beauty.  Estimated  by  this  criterion,  even  the  envious  de- 
tractors of  Dr.  Spurzheim  must  acknowledge  that  his 
writings  are  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful. 

The  merits,  however,  of  this  singular  and  important 
work  will  demand    a  more   minute  and  serious  analysis 
than  we  are  enabled  or  inclined  to  produce  after  a  casual 
perusal.     The  incidental  discussions,  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  Craniology,  will  of  themselves  require   the 
most  attentive  and  rigid  examination,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  our  present  observations  to  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  beauties   and  merits  of   the  system,   on 
the  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue   to  society  at 
large  by  its  general  adoption,  and  on  the  peculiar  phi- 
lanthropy, modesty,  and  benevolence,  of  its  projectors, 
professors,    and    supporters.     "  Immortal  honour"     may 
surely  be  claimed  by  the  propagators  of  a  system  which 
unravels  the  perplexities  of  government,  resolves  the  un- 
certainties of  critical  enquiry,  instructs  the  judge,  and  en- 
lightens the  jury,  renders  superfluous  or  unnecessary  the 
proceedings  of  courts  martial,  and  enables  every  indivi- 
dual to  estimate  his  own  powers  and  the  character  of 
his  friends.       The  enlightened  disciples    of   Paine  and 
Houston  will  derive  the  most  exquisite  gratification  from 
the  promulgation  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  theory.     It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  benevolence  of  an  Almighty  Being  to 
punish  the  propensities  which  he  has  himself  impressed 
on  the  organs  of  the  cranium.     According  to  the  doctrine 
of    the  Craniologists,    the    atrocities    of   the  murderer 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  magnitude  of  his  organ  of  de- 
structkeness ;  the  commission  of  a  rape,  the  indulgence 
in  an  act  of  adultery,  or  the  gradual  progress  of  deliberate 
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BfeduCtioil,  are  all  occasioned  by  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  organ  of  amativeness,  or  physical  love.    Infanticide 

indicates  its  origin,  in  the  smallness  of  the  organ  of 
phitoproirvnitiveness ;  and  when  a  mother  is  accused  of 
violating  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  of  strangling  a 
child,  she  may  safely  appeal  from  the  mistaken  severity 
of  the  law  to  the  flatness  of  her  skull. 

The  atrocities  of  Buonaparte  have  been  the  subject  of 
general  declamation  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  have 
recently  awakened  the  powers  of  Europe,  not  only  to  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  must  be  apprehended  from  his 
political  ascendancy,  but  to  the  desire  of  effectual  and 
permanent  vengeance.      How  fortunate  would  it  have 
been  to  Napo'eon,  how  consoling  to   the  allies,  had  they 
studied  with  attention  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim !  they  would  have  then  discovered  that  all  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  is  accused,  all  the  atrocities  which  he 
has  committed,  all  the  malignity  which  he  has  displayed, 
are  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  extent  of  his  organ  of 
destructiveness.     They  surely  would  not  attempt  to  ex- 
pose a  fellow-creature  to  the  block,  or  to  the  halter,  for 
the  prominence  of  his  nose,  or   the  irregularity  of  hia 
teeth;  and  why  should  not  the  same  indulgence  be  grant- 
ed to  his  organ  of  destructiveness  ? 

The  readers  of  the  Scourge  have  been  at  once  amused 
and  afflicted  by  the  ludicrous  and  deplorable  biography 
of  Cook  the   miser;  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Hinckly  of 
Gray's-inn  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  mourn rul 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  friends.     But  the  philo- 
sophy of  Spurzheim   dissipates,  by  the  comfortable  dis- 
coveries which  it  contains,  our  contempt  of  avarice,  our 
hatred  of  selfishness,  and  our  wonder  at  absurdity.     Nei- 
ther Cook  nor  Hinckly  were  to  be  blamed  for  their  eccen- 
tricities; they  could  not  help  the  propensities  with  which 
they  were  endowed    by    nature;    and   were  compelled 
throughout  the  course  of  their  long  and  singular  lives  to 
commit  the  most  blameless  acts  of  meanness,  misanthropy* 
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and  ingratitude,  by  the  prominence  of  their  organ  of 
covetiveness.  "According  (says  Dr.  Spurzheim)  to  all  that 
I  have  observed  in  comparing  animals  and  men  with 
respect  to  functions  of  this  faculty,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  is  the  propensity  to 
gather  and  acquire — to  covet  without  determining  the 
object  to  be  acquired,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  This 
faculty  gives  a  desire  to  all  that  pleases,  money,  property, 
animals,  servants,  land,  cattle,  or  any  thing  on  the  earth. 
This  faculty  produces  egotism  and  selfishness."  From 
this  passage,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Counseller  Ego,  in 
the  very  brightest  moments  of  self-congratulation,  was 
entirely  impelled  by  the  organ  of  covetiveness  to  amuse 
his  hearers  with  eloquent  panegyrics  on  his  own  talents 
and  virtues;  that  Dr.  Busby's  avarice  of  praise,  and  appeal 
to  the  audience  of  Drury,  was  not  the  consequence  of 
folly,  impertinence,  and  deliberate  quackery  in  the  sense 
commonly  attached  to  these  epithets,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  protrusion  of  the  skull ;  and  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  him- 
self, in  publishing  an  octavo,  consisting  of  garbled  ex- 
tracts from  productions  which  have  long  been  familiar 
to  every  respectable  library,  may  justly  appeal  for  his 
defence  to  the  protuberance  of  No.  VIII.  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  his  cranium.  I  wish  that  he  had  possessed  in  an 
equal  proportion  the  organ  of  contractive  ness. 

The  courts  of  justice,  and  the  special  jurors  to  whom 
economy  of  time  is  an  important  object,  will  feel,  if  their 
organs  of  gratitude  be  of  due  proportion,  the  most  ardent 
emotions  of  exulting  thankfulness.  The  cranioiogical  in- 
structions of  Dr.  Gall  will  not,  it  is  true,  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  an  individual  has  actually  been  guilty 
of  murder,  or  theft,  or  perjury,  or  rape;  but  a  simple 
examination  of  the  skull  will  ascertain  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  whether  the  culprit  is  born  with  a  propen- 
sity to  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  ;  and  since  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  the  sooner  he  falls  a  victim  to 
the  just  precaution  of  the  law,  the  more  creditable  to  the 
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court  and  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  the  more  beneficial  to 
the  community.  "There  was  a  certain  thief  (says  Dr. 
SpuFzhetm)  whose  propensity  tOBtea!  was  so  energetic, 
that  even  when  (tying  he  stretched  out  his  hand  in  ordeF 
to  steal  the  snuff-box  of  his  confessor." — "  The  chaplain 
of  a  regiment  in  Prussia,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
ability,  could  not  avoid  stealing  handkerchiefs  from  the 
officers  upon  parade.  The  commanding  officer  esteemed 
him  much,  but  as  soon  as  the  chaplain  made  his  appearance, 
all  cabinets,  presses,  and  cupboards  were  shut  up,  for  he 
had  carried  off  handkerchiefs,  towels,  shirts,  and  even 
women's  stockings.  This  organ  is  situated  at  the  temples 
on  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone." 

The  discovery  of  the  organ  of  covetiveness  has  a   ten* 
dency  to  explain  many  unaccountable  and  singular  phe- 
nomena which   have  long  perplexed  the  speculation  of 
mankind.     When  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  his  people,  and  sorrow  for  the  amount  of 
the  national  burdens,  are  so  generally  known,  condescend- 
ed to  solicit,  for  payment  of  his  tailors'  bills,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand   pounds,  from  the  pockets  of  his 
loving  subjects;  when  Lord  Grenville,  a  patriot  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  reform,  graciously  consented  to   receive  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  from   the  public  treasury ; 
and  when  John  Bowles  and  Alexander  Davison,   the  most 
loyal,  the  most  benevolent,    and  the  most  virtuous  of 
men,  were  punished   by  a  base  and  ungrateful  nation  for 
participating  in  the  embezzlement  of  exhaustless  treasures, 
all  speculation  was  defied,  and  the  organs  of  astonishment 
were  called  into  vehement  exercise.     Thanks  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  all  perplexity  is  va- 
nished, and   in   spite  of  the  clamours  of  a   Burdett,  a 
Tierney,  and  a  Baring,  the  necessities  of  the  palace,  the 
pensions  of  the  Buckinghamshire  lords,  and  the  peculation 
of  Valentine  Jones,  are   explained  and  justified  by  the 
prominence  of  the  covetous  organ.     A  discovery  like  this 
demands  the  equal  gratitude  of  every  rank  and  description 
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of  society:  the  sinecure  placeman,  the  pluralist,  the 
stock-jobber,  the  quack-doctor,  and  the  Craniologicai 
lecturer,  may  all  appeal  for  the  defence  of  their  particular 
pursuits  by  the  exhibition  of  their  protuberance.  A 
similar  principle  will  extend  to  all  the  vices  and  the 
follies  of  society,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  its 
application,  in  a  future  number,  to  several  recent  and  re- 
markable examples  of  its  truth.  In  the  mean  time  I  trust 
that  the  organ  of  patience  in  the  skulls  of  the  majority  of 
your  readers  is  of  a  reasonable  magnitude. 

P.  P. 


POLITICO-DRAMATICO  EPISTLE. 

Occasioned  by  recent  Events. 


Happy  those,  though  not  so  learn'd  are  thought, 
Whom  life  instructs  $  who,  by  experience  taught, 
For  new  to  come  from  past  misfortunes  look  ; 
Nor  shake  the  yoke,  which  galls  the  more  'tis  shook  I 

Creech. 


Dear  Arthur, 
Til  tell  you  what: — the  facility  with  which  the  late 
enormous  loan  was  acquired  by  the  Minister,  ought, 
"while  it  excites  your  Wonder,  to  convince  you  that  your 
opinion  respecting  a  certain  veteran's  *  School  for  Reform, 
is  nothing  more  than  Botheration,  The  Dash  of  the  Day,  or 
the  effect  of  a  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  Those  who 
undertake  the  Management  of  our  Delays  and  Blunders, 
—(that  den  of  Honest  Thieves,  by  some  called  the  Cabinet,) 
—having  advised  a  Confederacy  with  the  Hero  of  the 
North,  to  supply  him  with  Ways  and  Means   to  fight  his 

*  Major  Cartwright, 
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mvn  battles,  found  it  necessary,  for  liaising  the  Wind,  to 
declare  war  against  the  Caitiff  oj  Corsica,  who  has  long  since 
adopted  the  infuriate  and  licentious  principle  of  Killing  HO 
Murder;  and  yet  whoever  recollects  theChapterofAccidenti 
since  the  treaty  oiFontainbleau,  cannot  but  be  of  opinion 
that  he  may  yet  lead  them  a  Wild  Goose  Chase,  which  may 
ultimately  prove  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,  and  incline  the 
most  grave  politician  to  think  The  Deuce  is  in  him. 

Without,  however,  entering  into  any  kind  of  Specula* 
tion,  as  I  know  you  are  a  Man  of  Business,  and  as  I  wish 
to  do  away  those  Fake  Impressions  which  you  seem  to 
have  imbibed  from  a  certain  School  for  Prejudice,  by  some 
well  meaning  men  thought  to  be  a  School  for  Arrogance, 
permit  me,  your  Next  Door  Neighbour)  whom  you  will 
not  suspect  of  having  Two  Faces  under  one  Hood,  to  allay 
the  Tempest  of  those  feelings  which  have  arisen  against 
certain  political  Smugglers,  in  making  what  you  consider 
a  Blind  Bargain. 

You  exultingly  exclaim,  in  allusion  to  a  recent  trans- 
action, IV hat  a  Blunder/  and  deridingly  enquire  Who's  the 
Dupe?  declaring  that  the  English  people  are  Too  civil  by 
half; — that  the  ministry  are  All  in  the  wrong; — that 
Lord  C h  ought  to  be  tried  as  a  Delinquent,  particu- 
larly for  acting  the  part  of  a  Double  Dealer  as  an  Irish- 
man  in  London,  and  be  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
Guilty  or  not  Guilty.  But  leaving  his  lordship's  country- 
men to  settle  with  him  as  they  please  respecting  his 
Artifice  or  his  Duplicity,  and  admitting  for  a  moment 
that  he  may  have  performed  the  Double  Gallant, — (in 
which  opinion,  by  the  bye,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
as  filling  the  part  either  of  the  Busy  Body  or  the  Positive 
Man,)  I  should  advise  you  to  recollect,  in  the  Search 
after  Happiness,  particularly  of  a  political  kind,  that 
Grieving' s  a  Folly;  that,  whether  from  the  Indiscretion 
of  a  Citizen  or  a  Cobbler,  John  Bull  becomes  a  sufferer, 
while  Such  Things  are  it  is  the  wisest  way  for  him  to  take 
All  Things  in  good  Humour,  and  never  permit  his  spirits  to 

vol.  x,  p. 
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be  depressed  by  the  Chains  of  the  Heart : — that  however 
rapid ly  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  may  turn  round,  and  he 
may  occasionally  meet  with  Cross  Partners,  and  some- 
times be  compelled  to  Whistle  for  it,  he  should  always 
make  it  a  Pjint  of  Honour  not  to  pry  too  closely  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  nor  pay  strict  attention 
to  certain  Orators, — (by  some  designated  the  Forty 
Thieves*) — lest  the  Fatal  Discovery  might  convince  him, 
that  many  of  them  were  nothing  better  than  Gay  De- 
ceivers, performing  certain  parts  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  in 
Double  Disguise,  with  salaries  of  more  than  Five  Thou- 
sand a  Year  ! 

Finally,  it  having  been  admitted  as  an  axiom  among 
political  Gamesters,  who  sometimes  pretty  accurately 
calculate  on  the  doctrine  of  Chances,  that,  Hit  or  Miss, 
there  are  More  Ways  than  One  to  dispose  of  New  Hay 
at  the  old  Market,  he  should  endeavour  to  act  the  part  of 
the  Good-natured  Man,  without  troubling  himself  with 
any  ministerial  Plot  and  Counterplot ;  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  asserted,  without  any  risk  of  being  termed 
Lyar,  that  Appearance  is  against  them,  and  a  hope  might 
be  ardently  cherished  by  every  well-wisher  of  his  coun- 
try, that  our  rulers  may  be  Reformed  in  Time. 

Leaving  the  further  consideration  of  such  Robbers,  as 
I  have  heard  you  harshly  term  them,  till  another  oppor- 
tunity, I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  Britons  will  always  keep 
the  constitution  Safe  and  Sound;  and  that,  w7hether 
Abroad  or  at  Home,  I  may  have  the  heart-felt  satisfaction 
to  find  England  Preserved/ 

I  remain,  dear  Arthur, 

Yours,  All  in  a  Bustle, 
June  6th,  1815.  Barnaby JBrittle, 


*  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  no  allu- 
sion whatever  is  intended  to  the  number  (40)  which  is  weft 
known  to  constitute  the  members  for  business  in  a  certaifc  poli- 
tical assembly.  j 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION. 


Sir, 
If  any  subject  connected  with  the  morals,  the  manners, 
and  the  habits  of  the  age,  peculiarly  demand  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  periodical  censor,  it  is  the  absurd  and 
injudicious  system  of  female  education,  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  fair  sex  are  enfeebled, 
their  feelings  perverted,  and  their  happiness  destroyed* 
The  intelligence,  the  good  sense,  and  the  native  consci- 
ousness of  propriety,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish women,  at  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,'  have 
been  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  by  affectation, 
frivolity,  the  parade  of  accomplishments  imperfectly 
acquired,  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  domestic  virtue,  and 
every  useful  acquisition  to  obtrusive  display.  It  is  no 
longer  enquired  whether  a  female  of  the  middle  and 
wealthier  classes  be  amiable,  virtuous,  and  sensible,  but 
whether  she  be  accomplished.  An  acquaintance  with 
her  native  language  is  a  secondary  object  compared  with 
the  exercise  of  the  pencil  in  velvet  painting;  a  tawdry 
sketdh  of  some  paltry  landscape  is  a  more  acceptable  pre- 
sent to  her  friends  and  guardians  than  the  most  exqui- 
site effusions  of  reflection  and  good  sense;  and  a  smat- 
tering of  Italian,  supplies  the  place  of  religious  impres- 
sions. 

But  these  are  trifling  evils  compared  with  the  perni- 
cious consequences  attending  the  universal  prevalence  of 
musical  instruction.  The  minds  and  bodies  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  are  exhausted  and  debilitated  by  intense 
application  to  the  harp  and  the  piano  ;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  every  social  virtue,  and  every  useful  pursuit,  is 
precluded  by  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  science  in  which 
few  arrive  at  mediocrity,  which,  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
is  seldom  a  source  of  consolation  or  amusement,  and 
which  communicates  no  pleasure  or  advantage  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  intensity  of  the  application  re- 
quired,  and  with  the  neglect  of  more  important  studies. 
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It  is  not  unusual  for  the  innocent  victims  of  a  father's 
vanity,  or  a  mother's  fondness,  to  be  doomed  from  their 
sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year  to  the  practice,  for  six 
Lours  in  the  day,  of  lessons  on  the  piano.  Many  of  the 
unfortunate  individuals  thus  employed,  from  deficiency  of 
car,  or  disgusted  by  the  irksome  repetition  of  their  daily 
task,  return  to  their  friends  as  imperfect  in  musical 
science  as  in  every  branch  of  regular  and  profitable  edu- 
cation. Of  the  few  who  obtain  some  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  art,  the  greater  number,  after  being  established  in 
life,  totally  abandon  their  musical  pursuits,  and  having  no 
resource  in  the  reflections  of  a  cultivated  mind,  or  in  the 
gratification  of  literary  taste,  expend  the  evening  at  the 
card-table,  and  the  morning  at  the  auction-rooms. 

It  is  difficult  to  find,  even  among  the  polished  circles 
of  society,  a  female  who  possesses  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  English  literature  ;  who  understands  the 
foundations  of  the  common  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  or  can  analyze  a  single  phrase  which  she  pro- 
nounces, or  sentiment  which  she  feels.  All  their  ideas 
are  fleeting  and  undefined.  They  are  enraptured  with  a 
novel,  they  know  not  why,  and  are  charmed  with  the 
beauties  of  Scott  and  Byron,  because  their  images  are  so 
pretty,  and  their  characters  so  frightful  I  The  degene- 
racy of  the  drama  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  tc* 
the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  female  education,  Were  the 
theatres  frequented  only  by  meu,  every  piece  presented 
for  their  acceptance,  or  rejection,  would  be  candidly  and 
judiciously  analyzed.  The  first  impression  of  every  suc^ 
cessive  scene  would  be  suffered  to  pass  away  :  grossness 
assuming  the  garb  of  wit,  and  bombast  usurping  the  pre- 
tensions of  sublimity,  would  be  banished  from  the  stage 
by  the  deliberate  sentence  of  a  reflecting  audience.  But 
when  a  female,  though  unembued  with  judgment,  taste, 
or  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  weeps 
at  the  ravings  of  Alhadra,  or  smiles  at  the  buffooneries 
of  Harlequin  Hoax,  who  shall  resist  her  opinion  or  op- 
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pose  her  decree  ?  The  offensive  witticism,  the  hack- 
neyed tricks,  the  inflated  sentiments,  and  the  incongruous 
dialogue  of  our  modern  dramas,  are  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  attainments  and  the  intellect  of  that  great  ma- 
jority of  our  female  gentry,  whose  early  years  are  devoted 
to  strumming  the  harp  or  the  harpsichord,  while  all  that 
contributes  to  form  the  kind  companion,  the  fascinating 
friend,  the  affectionate  wife,  and  the  prudent  mother,  is 
neglected  till  a  period  of  life  when  repentance  and  refor- 
mation are  too  late. 

The  amusements  of  the  present  female  generation 
seem  contrived  for  their  entertainment,  rather  as  they  are 
women  than  as  they  are  reasonable  creatures,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the  species,  Their  toilette  is 
the  great  scene  of  business  ;  a  morning  is  occupied  by  the 
adjustment  of  a  broach,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  ringlet ; 
and  an  excursion  to  a  mercer,  or  a  jeweller's  shop,  is  the 
most  important  occupation  of  a  modern  fine  lady.  Well 
might  Lord  Byron  exclaim  against  the  frivolity  of  our 
young  men  of  fashion,  occasioned  by  the  influence  of 
the  female  world,  when,  on  departing  for  Athens,  his  friend 
excused  his  abrupt  farewell  by  observing,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  escort  a  lady  to  her  milliner's ! 

The  influence  of  this  mode  of  education  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  productions  and  accomplishments  of 
the  fortunate  few,  who  have  escaped  the  contagion  of 
example,  and  devoted  their  faculties  to  the  instruction  or 
entertainment  of  mankind,  have  attained  a  height  of 
literary  eminence  which  the  most  able  of  the  opposite 
sex  might  vainly  emulate.  An  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  springs  and  motives  of  human  action,  and  an  instinc- 
tive and  decisive  conclusion  respecting  the  views,  the 
sentiments,  and  passions  of  mankind  are  the  characteristics 
of  cultivated  woman.  The  characters  of  the  Countess  de 
Ja  Motte  surpass,  in  the  skilful  combination  of  light  and 
shade,  in  grace  of  manner  and  correctness  of  outline,  all 
that  masculine  rivalry  has  been  able  to  produce.    In  the 
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creation  of  original  and  ideal  character,  but  more  partis 
cularly  in  the  embellishment  of  individual  portraiture  by 
the  romantic  and  splendid  attributes  of  chivalry,  heroism, 
and  devoted  love,  the  productions  of  female  writers  may 
claim,  if  not  a  decided  pre-eminence,  an  undisputed  equa- 
lity with  the  best  productions  of  the  opposite  sex.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  poet,  or  any  age,  has  more  success- 
fully combined  the  accurate  delineation  of  individual 
character  with  the  splendor  of  ideal  portraiture,  than  Miss 
Porter  in  her  novel  of  Wallace.  MissBaillie's  tragedy  of 
Basil  combines  the  most  acute  and  felicitous  develope- 
ment  of  the  progress  of  a  particular  passion  as  it  might 
operate  on  mankind  in  general,  with  an  accurate  analysis 
of  its  secret  operation  in  the  singular  structure  of  her 
hero's  habits  and  temperament.  The  Lord  Oldborough 
of  Miss  Edgworth,and  almost  every  other  sketch,  whether 
slight  or  laboured,  of  that  admirable  authoress,  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  varieties  of 
human  passion,  and  all  the  motives  of  human  action. 

If  talents  like  these  be  not  more  frequently  displayed, 
something  perhaps  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  indis- 
cretion and  injustice  of  their  natural  protectors.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  not  unworthy  of  investigation  in  the  history 
of  literature,  that  the  majority  of  its  brightest  ornaments 
and  its  most  favoured  votaries  have  delighted  to  revile 
and  vilify  the  character  of  woman.  The  most  pointed 
sentences  of  the  Grecian  dramatists  are  levelled  against 
the  folly,  the  caprice,  and  the  extravagance  of  wives  and 
daughters;  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  Greek  Anthologv 
are  culled  from  the  satirical  fragments  of  former  ages  ; 
and  the  ribaldry  of  a  licentious  writer,  whom  we  should 
blush  to  name,  only  yields  to  the  disgusting  asperity  of 
Simonides.  The  satires  of  Juvenal  exhibit  a  melancholy 
criterion  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  people,  amongst 
whom  libels  so  gross,  and  descriptions  so  impure,  could 
be  received  with  even  partial  indulgence.  In  modern 
times,  all  the  energy  of  the  satirist,  and  all  the  fancy  of 
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the  poet  have  been  employed  upon  the  fertile  subject  of 
female  frailty.  Even  the  first  of  the  English  poets,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  sex,  occasionally  forgets  the 
decorum  of  his  accustomed  gallantry  :  and  Adam,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  utters  to  Eve  the  following  invective, 
"  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent,  that  name  best 

Befits  thee,  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  false 

And  hateful:  nothing  wants  but  that  thy  shape, 

Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine  may  shew, 

Thy  inward  fraud  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee,'* 
Again : — 

"  Thy  ail  is  bat  a  shew, 

Rather  than  solid  virtue,  but  a  rib, 

Crook'd  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 

More  to  the  part  sinister  from  me  drawn,57 

"0!  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  this  last, 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
"With  men,  as  angels  without  feminine  ; 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?" 

Even  Waller,  the  laureat  of  Love  and  the  lady's  favo- 
rite, cannot  refrain  from  asserting  that 

"  Women  are  govern'd  by  a  stubborn  fate, 
Their  love's  insuperable  as  their  hate; 
No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 
No  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.'* 

Nathaniel  Lee  appears.to  have  attained  the  climax  of 
Misogunism  : 

"  By  Heaven,  'twas  ever  thus 
Where  women  had  to  do.  Therefore,  behold  her 
As  a  gangrene  to  the  state,  and  cut  her  off, 
The  bane  of  empire,  and  the  rot  of  power. 
Yet  there  I'll  stay  and  fix  my  imagination 
On  all  their  mischiefs,  murders,  massacres, 
And  seas  of  blood  they've  spilt  in  former  ages. 
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Woman,  no  more !  and  when  my  heart  is  going, 
Sound  but  the  name,  the  powerful  spell  shall  bind 
Beyond  Circean  or  Egyptian  charms; 
'Twill  raise  the  lowest  devils  up  in  swarms, 
Unhinge  the  globe,  and  put  the  world  in  arms* 
Woman,  that  dooms  us  all  to  one  sure  grave, 
And  faster  damns  than  Providence  can  save!" 
In  the  Spanish  Friar,  one  of  the  characters  exclaims—- 
"  Oh  virtue,  virtue !  what  art  thou  become, 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy,  a  woman, 
Made  from  the  dress  and  refuse  of  a  man  ? 
Heaven  took  him  sleeping  when  he  made  her  too; 
Had  man  been  waking  he  had  ne'er  consented.' * 

Otway,  in  Don  Carlos,  observes,  that  their  great  lord, 
the  devil,  taught  women  pride;  and  Rowe,  in  his  Tamer- 
lane, makes  one  of  his  characters  exclaim — 
cl  Their  affections,  pride,  ill  nature,  noise, 

Proneness  to  change,  even  from  the  toy  that  pleas' d  them  ; 

So  gracious  is  their  idol,  dear  variety, 

That  for  another's  love  they  would  forego 

An  angel's  form,  and  mingle  with  the  devil's." 
The  life  of  Boileau,  who  in  his  infancy  was  emasculated 
$y  a  monarch  of  the  dunghill,  was  assiduously  devoted  to 
the  abuse  of  woman,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  fulsome 
and  servile  eulogies  on  Louis  the  XIV.  he  deviates  from 
the  subject  before  him  to  indulge  for  a  moment  his  fa- 
vorite propensity.  The  satires  of  Pope  combine,  with  a 
general  tone  of  aversion  to  the  sex,  the  most  revolting 
indications  of  personal  malignity.  He  is  not  content 
with  asserting  that  "  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake," 
but  accuses  Ridotta  of  sipping  cordials  till  she  sees  dou- 
ble, alludes  to  the  dirty  linen  of  Lady  Mary,  and  ap- 
proaches the  climax  of  grossness  by  the  following 
couplet: 

"  From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
*  *  *  by  her  love,  or  libell'd  by  her  hate." 

Every  reader  of  these  lines,  and  every  admirer  of  Pope, 
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every  reader  of  these  lines  and  every  admirer  of  Pope  will 
lament  the  infirmity  of  his  temper,  while  he  acknowledges 
the  splendour  of  his  talents  :  but  the  most  secuie  defence 
against  the  shafts  of  satire  is  a  correction  of  the  errors  and 
follies  which  it  derides  and  reprehends.  This  defence  is 
within  the  power  of  every  respectable  matron,  and  every 
young  and  lovely  female  gifted  with  common  sense;  but 
the  preliminary  step  to  all  reformation,  in  female  society,  is 
the  limitation  of  the  hours  now  devoted  to  the  acquisitipn 
of  musical  science. 

P.  P 
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Mr.  Editor, 

In  this  age  of  wonders,  when  the  mind  is  astounded 
with  a  succession  of  the  most  unexpected  occurrences, 
pressing  on  each  other  with  a  rapidity  that  bailies  all 
conjecture,  and  sets  at  naught  the  gravest  calculations; 
when  kings  and  emperors  are  dancing  the  hays,  and  like 
the  man  and  woman  in  the  weather-house,  becoming  pro- 
minent or  receding  as  the  rain  or  sunshine  alternatesw 
when  the  exile  of  one  day  is  seen  the  next  clothed  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  then  in  a  few  fleeting  moons  is 
again  a  wanderer — when  the  brokers  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  reading  lectures  on  morality,  openly  prose- 
cuting false  intelligence,  and  distributing  large  sums 
amongst  our  charitable  institutions:— ^in  such  extraordi- 
nary times  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  that 
perhaps  does  not  partake  less  of  the  marvellous  than  any 
of  the  above,  and  which  may  not  be  found  wholly  unim- 
portant in  the  present  state  of  affairs;  the  more  so,  as 
I  deem' it  by  no  means  improbable,  notwithstanding  we 
are  masters  of  the  French  capital,  that  Louis  has  return- 
ed to  his  throne,  that  the  arch-fiend  Buonaparte  has  re- 
nounced any  faither  attempt  to  rule  over  that  -frivolous, 
vol.  x.  s 
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haughty,  and  vacillating  people,  and  we  are  in  strict  alli- 
ance with  every  European  power  ;  that  in  a  few  months  we 
shall  fortunately  discover  some  new  method  of  squandering 
our  money  that  may  lead  to  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  loan 
— any  hint,  therefore,  that  may  furnish  ministers  with  a 
mode  by  which  this  may  be  effected  without  an  addition- 
al tax,  or  other  burthen  whatever,  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  are  already  sinking  under  a  load  more  than 
commensurate  with  their  strength,  may  not  prove  quite 
unacceptable. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  perhaps  not  without  truth, 
that  individual  suffering  sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare — thus  the  attempts  to  punish  the 
primate  and  six  of  his  suffragans,  by  ar  committal  to  the 
Tower,  paved  the  way  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
led  to  the  final  ruin  of  the  Stuarts;  and  the  unjust  sei- 
■'su're  of  Mr,  Wilkes's  papers  caused  the  abolition  of  that 
odious  tyranny  exercised  under  the  issue  of  general  war- 
rants; but  those  advantages  would,  I  apprehend,  ap- 
pear trivial  in  the  eyes  of  a  finance  minister,  in  want  of 
cash,  compared  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
plan  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  submitting  through  the 
'medium  of  your  magazine. 

We  are  all,  I  believe,  agreed  on  the  general  good  re- 
sulting from  education,  although  we  may,  like  Doctor 
-Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  differ  as  to  the  system  to  be 
adopted,  or  the  seminaries  in  which  it  may  be  imbibed. 
•On  these,  as  on  all  other  speculative  points,  each  will  be 
for  selecting  that  which  most  accords  with  his  own, 
or  his  friend's  opinion,  and  out  of  the  various  modes  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  choice,  many  will  determine  as 
they  would  on  the  office,  on  which  they  shall  purchase 
a  lottery-ticket;  and  prefer  that  which  has  produced  the 
most  eminent  characters  just  as  they  would  buy  at  that 
which  has  disposed  of  the  largest  prize.— We  every  day 
read  advertisements  from  those  who  undertake  to  qualify 
•youth  for  all  situations  in  life,  some  at  an  expensive  rat.e3 
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others  on  a  very  moderate  terms  ;  we  are  told  of  the  two 
gr<  at  English  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  one 
produced  Mr.  Pitt,  the  other  Mr.  Fox  ;  we  likewise  hear 
of  the  Scotch  universities  which  produced  the  great  Doc- 
tor Solomon,  but  the  result  of  their  education  has  uniformly 
been  to  enable  to  them  extract  money  from  the  public,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  that  either  of  these  gentlemen,  although 
they  have  wasted  immense  sums  of  the  public  treasure, 
had  ever  yet  learned  the  method  of  saving  to  the  public 
purse.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  announce  to 
you  a  system  of  education  lately  introduced  that  is  likejy, 
if  followed  up,  to  atchieve  this  desirable  end,  and  also  that 
it  has  been  exemplified  in  a  student  who  has  lately  emanat- 
ed from  this  respectable  institution,  -which  is  under  the 
controul  of  that  distinguished  personage,  Lord  Elienbq* 
rough,  and  the  head-master  is  an  honest  and  intelligent 
Welch  man,  named  William  Jones,  with  able  assistants. 
Some  time  since  it  was  thought  prudent  to  send  one  of 
our  senators,  Lord  Cochrane,  to  this  college,  and  the  first 
act,  after  he  had  taken  his  degrees,  was  to  save  the  coun- 
try six  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  by  giving  the  cast- 
ing vote  against  the  annuity  proposed  to  be  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  very  appropriate 
marriage.  The  society,  of  which  his  lordship  is  a  mem- 
ber, consists,  I  understand,  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  persons ;  now,  suppose  each  of  these  gentlemen  to 
be  sent  for  a  twelvemonth  to  Law  college,  and  that 
they  make  no  greater  progress  than  his  lordship  has  done, 
it  will  still  produce  a  sum  equal  to  pay  the  interest  on  an 
loan  of  eighty  millions  ! ! !  The  matriculation,  it  is  true, 
is  somewhat  expensive  ;  the  regime  rather  severe,  and 
unremitting  attendance  is  required;  but  then,  when  the 
great  public  advantage  to  be  derived  is  considered,  it  must 
at  least  appear  to  be  fully  equivalent;  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  prevent  any  one  from  failing  below  the  criterion 
fixed  by  bis  lordship,  as  in  case   of  that  happening  from 
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indolence,  Or  any  other  cause,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  send  them  back  for  another  twelvemonth,  or  untii 
they  had  become  at  least  as  proficient  as  their  prototype. 

Owen  Economy. 


THEATRICAL  PORTRAITS.— No.  III. 

LlSTON. 

Many  performers  have  been  indebted  to  the  personal 
gifts  of  Nature  for  their  advancement  in  life;  and  often, 
when  their  professional  talents  but  poorly  obtained  for 
them  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  handsome  face  and  a 
straight  leg  have  helped  them  to  an  amorous  widow  with 
a  plentiful  jointure  ;  or  an  opulent  heiress  pining  for  de- 
lights which  money  «cannot  purchase.  The  annals  of 
theatrical  history  record  several  such  transactions,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  gentleman  whom  we  last 
Noticed  (Mr.  Conway,)  may  be  reserved  for  a  similar  des= 
tiny ;  a  destiny  which  not  even  the  most  capricious  of 
fortune's  tricks  could  ever  have  accomplished  for  our 
present  subject.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  not  to 
wait  for  impossibilities,  but  soberly  affianced  an  inde- 
scribable face  to  a  lady  whose  external  recommendations 
were  rather  solid  than  extensive,  and  calculated  rather 
to  fill  the  arms  of  her  husband  than  to  excite  his  imagi- 
nation. 

It  happens  with  this  actor,  as  it  did  with  the  preced- 
ing one,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  his  abilities 
without  reverting  tQ  his  appearance,  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  former  is  so  materially  connected  with  that 
produced  by  the  latter,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  se- 
parate them.  Let  any  judicious  spectator  only  observe 
the  audience  when  Listen  convulses  them  with  laughter, 
and  mark  the  receding  vehemence  of  that  laughter  as  the 
persons  themselves  recede  from  the  stage ;  he  will  find 
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that  all  those  who  are  nearest  to  the  actor,  and  can  con- 
sequently best  observe  the  comic  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, laugh  the  loudest;  while  those  who  can  only  faintly 
discern  that  face  which  Heraclitus  himself  could  not 
look  upon  without  smiling  through  bis  tears,  laugh  ra- 
ther from  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and 
from  a  tolerably  strong  anticipation  of  the  kind  of  look 
which  this  actor  occasionally  assumes,  Nature  is  always 
superior  to  art,  and  it  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  Nature  if  we  suppose  that  the  ludicrous  face  of  Liston 
on  the  stage  was  one  which  he  could  put  off  when  he 
quits  the  stage.  He  would  rejoice  if  it  were  so;  but  -in 
truth,  like  a  gnod  character,  it  accompanies  him  every 
where,  and  I  dare  say,  he  often  finds  it  a  passport  in 
notice. 

There  was  an  actor  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  who,  from 
traditional  accounts,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
countenance  just  as  popular  and  profitable  as  Liston's* 
I  allude  to  Will  Penkethman.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the 
Spectator,  celebrates  his  powers  of  face,  and  I  find,  in  a 
prologue  written  by  Walsted,  (no  mean  antagonist  of 
Pope,  though  now  undeservedly  neglected)  two  lines 
upon  the  same  actor,  which  shew  that  no  mean  importance 
Was  attached  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Penkethman! 

"  One  writes  the  spouse  a  beating  from  his  wife; 

And  says,  each  stroke  was  copied  from  the  life ; 

Some  fix  all  wit  and  humor  in  grimace, 

And  make  a  livelihood  of  Penkey's  face." 

More  than  one  dramatic  wight  of  the  present  day  have 
made  a  livelihood  of  Mr.  Liston's  face. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  for  the  supposition 
would  be  unfair,  that  no  merit  belongs  to  Liston,  except 
that  of  a  grotesque  countenance,  or  that,  if  he  had  not 
such  a  face,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  good  performer.  In 
truth,  his  face  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  powerful  ad- 
junct, which  speaks  strongly  to  the  eye,  and  indubitably 
adds  largely  to  the  influence  he  possesses  over  the  risibje 
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muscles  of  the  audience,  but  he  has  other,  and  genuine 
comic  powers:  he  may  claim  also  the  distinguished 
praise  of  being  an  original  actor.  We  cannot  name  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  whom  he  can  be 
accused  of  imitating;  and  what  constitutes  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  originality  is,  that  none  among  the  latter  at- 
tempt to  imitate  him.  He  walks  alone  through  the 
theatrical  hemisphere ;  the  path  he  has  selected  was  never 
trod  before,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  trod  a^aim  Of 
him  it  may  almost  be  said,  with  literal  accuracy,  "none 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

Among  the  characters,  which  he  most  successfully 
performs,  may  be  named  Lord  Grizzle,  in  Tom  Thumb, 
and  that  of  Bombastes  Furioso.  His  song  and  dance,  in 
the  former,  together  with  the  dying  scene,  bears  down 
criticism  by  the  irresistible  force  of  its  ludicrous  combi- 
nation in  person,  voice,  and  manner.  The  inherent  ab- 
surdity of  the  scene  is  absorbed  in  the  matchless  excel- 
lence of  the  actor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Bombastes 
Furioso.  The  mock  heroic  was  never  more  admirably 
exhibited.  The  mad  scene,  and  his  combat  with  Artoxo- 
menes,  must  be  seen,  to  be  understood.  There  is  another 
sort  of  character,  which  he  plays  with  great  felicity, 
where  law  cunning,  or  vulgar  duplicity,  is  exhibited  as 
the  dupe  of  its  own  supposed  sagacity  and  wisdom.  In 
the  farce  of  Love,  Law,  and  Physic,  the  part  of  Lubin 
Log  is  precisely  of  this  description;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  piece  of  acting  more  perfect,  or  more 
exquisite  than  Liston's  delineation  which  conveys  all 
that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  imagine  of  a  cockney 
traveller,  full  of  his  own  importance,  always  afraid  of 
imposition,  and  always  its  victim  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  anxiety  to  repel  what  he  thinks  may  be 
extortion,  he  is  exposed  to  insult  and  deris  on  for  refusing 
just  and  customary  claims.  Meanness  and  arrogances 
fear  and  confidence,  stupidity  and  cunnmg,  vulgarity  and, 
affectation,  the  attributes  of  a  traveller  from  St.  Jttary 
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Axe,  are  all  pourt  rayed  with  a  master's  hand  by  Listop, 
in  tins  character. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  cha* 
farters  in  which  this  performer  has  delighted  the  town. 
Numerous,  as  they  are,  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  see 
them  extended,  because  we  are  satisfied,  that,  whatever 
part  he  assumes,  he  must  embellish  it  with  some  qualities 
which  he  alone  can  impart.  His  dry  humour,  his  comic 
tones,  and  though  last,  not  least,  his  grotesque  counte- 
nance, constitute  a  whole  which  must  always  secure  him 
I  distinguished  place  in  popular  estimation, 
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"  But  let  the  generous  actor  still  forbear 

To  copy  features  with  a  mimic's  care ! 

'Tis  a  poor  skill,  which  every  fool  can  reach, 

A  vile  stage  custom  honor'd  in  the  breach ; 

Worse,  as  more  close,  the  disingenuous  art, 

But  shews  the  wanton  looseness  of  the  heart. 

When  I  behold  a  man  of  talents  mean, 

Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  scene, 

Forsaking  Nature's  fair  and  open  road, 

To  mark  some  whim,  some  strange  peculiar  mode, 

Fir'd  with  disgust,  I  loath  the  servile  plan, 

Despise  the  mimic,  and  abhor  the  man. 

Go  to  the  lame,  to  hospitals  repair, 

And  hunt  for  humor  in  distortions  there. 

Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  motley  whim 

With  shrug,  wink,  snuffle,  and  convulsive  limb  ; 

Then  shame,  at  once,  to  please  a.  trifling  age, 

Good  sense,  good  manners,  virtue,  and  the  stage." 

Though  I  would  not  be  understood  to  apply  the  indig- 
nant reproof  of  the  poet  above  quoted  to  Mr.  Mathews, 
in  all  its  extent  and  severity,  yet  I  consider  him  as  justly 
open  to  the  application  of  it  in  part.  The  censure  is 
directed  rather  against  the  mimicry  of  individuals  than 
of  particular  classes  of  society  j  and  certaioly,   when  any 
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one  drags  upon  a  public  stage  the  peculiarities  by  which 
a  man  is  distinguished,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting 
mirth,  and  to  procure  gain,  no  reprobation  can   be  too 
severe  for  such  a  practice.     It  degrades  the  theatre  to  a 
state  of  unlicensed   buffoonery,  and     banishes  from  its 
walls  all  who  have  any  respect  for  the  dignity  and  secu* 
rity  of  social  life.     No  man,  indeed,  has  a  right  to  make 
his  living  by  the  humiliation  of  another,  whoin  neither 
vice  nor  impudence  has  rendered  odious  or  contemptible  j 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  we  should  most 
condemn  the  individual  who  practises  such  acts,  or  the 
audience  who  encourage  them  by  their  applause.     We 
admire  the  talents  of  Mr.  Mathews,  as  an  actor,  and  have 
often  been  delighted  with  them  also  as  a  mimic,  when 
he  has  confined  himself  to  that  species  of  mimicry  which 
hurts  no  one  because  it  does  not  imitate  defects;    but 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  his  own  respectability 
and  happiness,  we  could  advise  him  to  abstain  from  that 
mimicry  which  Garrick  disdained  to  use  from  its  mean- 
ness and  vulgarity ;  and  which  Foote  employed  till  he 
sunk  his  character  into  that  of  a  mere  buffoon.     We 
know  how  fascinating  it  is,  and  how  seductive,  to  have 
the  power  of  delighting  thousands  by  a  few  happy  strokes 
of  imitation;  we  know,  also,  how  readily  such  a  talent 
opens  the  door  of  opulence  and  fashion  to   its  possessor  ; 
but  let  Mr.  Mathews  reflect  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  skill  that  thus  secures  him  access  to  the  tables  of  the 
polite  and  the  elegant;  let  him  remember  that  he  is  per- 
mitted to  sit  there  only  as  the  expected  means  of  amuse- 
ment, . when  the  host,  or  any  of  his  guests,  shall  conde- 
scend to  require  a  display  of  his  art ;  and  when  he  retires, 
one  half  the  company  despise    him,  perhaps,  for   the 
prostitution  of  his  abilities,  while  the  other  half  fear  him* 
test  they  should  be  made  his  victims  in  the  next  assembly 
he  visits.     This  ambiguous  character  must  always  belong 
to  a  man  who  is  intent  only  on  exposing  private   foibles, 
whether  with  the  pen,  the  tongue,  or  the  face ;  the  libel- 
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itr,  the  slanderer,  and  the  mimic,  are  alike  tolerated,  yet 
dreaded,  and  are  alternately  soothed  or  repulsed  as  they 
are  believed  to  be  willing  or  able  to  gratify  animosity. 

Abstracted,  however,  from  the  nature  and  end  of  mi- 
micry, and  considering  the  exercise  of  it  only  in  reference 
to  its  fidelity  and  skill,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  Mr.  Mathews  excels  any  one  whom  we  ever  heard. 
We  deliver  this  opinion  as  equally  applicable  to  his 
imitation  of  individuals,  (Curran,  Lord  Ellenborougb, 
and  Romeo  Coates,  for  instance)  as  of  particular  classes 
of  society,  such  as  his  mail-coach  dialogue,  his  slang- 
tone  and  phraseology  in  Dick  Cypher,  and  his  perfor- 
mance of  Somno,  in  the  Sleep  Walker.  His  talents  ara 
indisputable ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  are  of 
a  description  which  can  honourably  or  beneficially  be 
exerted. 

If  we  consider  Mr.  Mathews  as  an  actor,  we  think  he 
possesses  considerable  claims  to  applause,  and  might 
enlarge  those  claims,  were  not  the  actor  too  often  sunk 
in  the  mimic,  a  propensity  on  his  part  which  is  en« 
couraged  by  modern  play-wrights,  who,  if  they  manu- 
facture a  character  for  him  in  some  new  after-piece,  are 
sure  to  connect  it  with  situations  and  incidents  calcu« 
lated  exclusively  to  display  the  latter.  Whoever  has 
witnessed  the  performance  of  Mr.  Mathews,  in  Sir  FreU 
ful  Plagiary,  must  allow  that  he  has  talents  for  the  de- 
lineation of  nature  of  the  highest  order.  The  gradual 
developement  of  his  tortured  feelings,  the  agonizing  smile, 
the  peevish  irritability  of  motion,  and  fretful  impatience 
of  manner,  which  he  displays,  while  Sneer  and  Dangle 
are  racking  his  feelings,  are  pourtrayed  with  exquisite 
felicity.  His  countenance,  too,  assumes  a  morose 
severity  of  expression,  while  the  unconscious  vehemence 
with  which  he  buttons  and  unbuttons  his  coat,  and  the 
petulant  manner  in  which  he  claps  down  the  lid  of  his 
3nuff-box,  as  Sneer  is  about  to  take  a  pinch,  are  all  fine 
proofs  of  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  strong 

vol,  *J  ? 
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comic  powers  in  the  representation.  Were  there  no 
^ther  proofs  subsisting  of  Mr.  Mathews's  talents,  that 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  their  existence, 
But  he  has  given  others.  His  performance  of  Falstaff 
was  a  very  successful  undertaking;  so  successful,  indeeds 
that,  though  certainly  not  a  perfect  piece  of  acting,  yet 
it  surpassed  the  efforts  of  any  contemporary.  Mr, 
Bartley,  who  played  the  same  character  at  Drury-lane„ 
made  Falstaff  too  solemn  and  sententious;  too  much 
like  a  moralist  and  a  philosopher.  Mathews  infused 
into  the  character  that  spriteliness,  that  unabaitng  hu- 
mour, and  that  careless  jollity  which  Shakspeare  intended 
him  to  possess.  The  great  fault  of  his  delineation 
was,  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  vary  his  colouring ;  it 
was  too  uniform;  there  was  too  much  laughing  and 
chuckling,  and  too  little  of  rich,  humorous,  and  sly  sar- 
casm ; — yet,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  we  prefer  it  infinitely 
to  any  representation  of  the  fat  knight  which  we  have 
seen  since  the  days  of  Cooke. 

These,  and  other  characters,  which  need  not  be  enu- 
merated, convince  us  that  Mr.  Mathews,  in  seeking  popu- 
larity as  a  mimic,  is  driven  to  that  expedient  from  no 
penury  of  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  a  better  fame,, 
but  from  a  perversion  of  judgment,  which  we  hope  he 
will  soon  correct. 


POLITICAL    EPITAPHS.—No.  III. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte* 


After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler.  Shakspeare* 

Stop,  Passenger! 

This  monument  enshrines  the  ashes  of  a  man 

Whose  name  was  terrible  to  nations  ; 

Whose  deeds  filled  the  world  with  their  renown  | 
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Whose  crimes  darkened  the  page  of  human  nature; 

Whose  power  trampled   on  thrones  and  empires, 

and  principalities; 

Whose  despotic  rule,  extending  over  Europe, 

Created  kingdoms  and  destroyed  thein  ; 

Whose  ambition  deluged  the  earth  with  blood  ; 

Till,  at  last,  a  world  in  arms,  rushing  like  a  mighty  torrent, 

Burst  in  twain  the  iron  yoke  that  bound  them  to  the  dust, 

And  hurled  the  tyrant,  in  all  the  pride  and  giory 

of  dominion, 

From  his  car  of  triumph  and  oppression. 

Read  the  records  of  all  past  ages  ; 

Recall  the  actions  of  the  most  famous  among  the  sons 

of  men; 

Caesar  and  Alexander,  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 

Names  of  mingled  glory  and  of  shame  ; 

Or,    * 

Retrace  the  dark  transactions  of  those  times 

When  Attila,  and  Alaric,  and  Genseric, 

Led  countless  myriads  to  the  classic  fields  of  Rome, 

Ravaged,  and  burned,  and  spread  around 

one  universal  desolation ; 

Turn  thine  eye  to  warriors  of  nearer  date, 

Monarchs,  and  heroes,   to  Scandinavia's  king, 

Or  him  of  Muscovy,  whose  patriot  hand 

Could  sheathe  the  sword,  and  cultivate  the  ar.s  of  peace  % 

Not  one  of  these  e'er  boasted  such  renown, 

Fearful  renown  !  as  Providence  permitted  should 

gather  round  this  man  ! 

Many  a  revolving  year  elapsed,  pregnant 

With  woe,   and  misery  to  all, 

And  stillthe  cry  that  summoned  him  to  battle 

Was  but  the  certain  harbinger  of  victory  : 

His  blood-stained  legions,  ministers  and  instruments 

of  his  wrath  and  lust  of  rule, 

Carried  their  conquering  eagles  through  various  landss 

To  banish  freedom,  and  impose  degrading  servitude : 

So  long  did  this  career  of  triumph  last, 

So  ineffectual  each  successive  struggle  seem'd 

Which  suffering  nations  made, 

And 

So  unerring  was  the  victor  in  all  which  he  denounced,* 
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That  Europe  lay  a  trembling  supplicant  at  his  feet, 

The  creature  of  his  will,  and  victim  of  his  rage. 

In  that  desponding,  dark,  and  melancholy  hour, 

When  all  was  hushed,  and  Hope  itself  seeraVl  dead, 

"When  Liberty,  deep  gashed  with  many  a  \vound, 

Lay  prostrate  in  the  general  ruin, 
Her  sacred  torch,  snatch' d  from  her  feeble  hand, 

Was  wav'd  aloft  in  Europe's  farthest  verge, 
And,  like  a  beacon  to  the  shipwreei<'d  mariner, 
Pointed  the  path  of   safety  and  redemption  ! 
In  that  disastrous  moment,  tempting  his  fate, 
He  led  his  myriads  to  Scythia's  frozen  plains  ; 
Countless  hosts,  like  wave  impelling  wave, 
Swept  o'er  the' desolated  land. 
The  stern  destroyer  look'd  smiling  on; 
Saw  blood  and  carnage  spread  around  ; 
To  him  of  value  none,  only  as  he  deemed 
It  would  accomplish  the  gigantic  hopes  he  cherish'd. 
Vain  hopes  !  That  star  of  greatness  which  Lodi  saw  ascenda 
Turn'd  pale  at  Moscow,  and  at  Leipsic  sunk  ! 
The  fugitive,  confounded  and  aghast, 
Looks  back  and  sees  avenging  Europe  in  his  rear, 
Arm'd  as  one  man,  close  treading  on  his 
track. 
The  walls  of  Paris  once  again  receive  him  ; 

He  rallies  with  despairing  energy; 
His  throne  totters  beneath  him  ;  his  crown 
And  sceptre  fall  ;  once  more  he  heads 
His  legions  :  a  mortal  strife  he  wages, 
For  empire  and  for  life  :    fruitless  labour  ! 
The  conqueror  is  conquered  ! 
And  he,  who  ruled  o'er  prostrate  nations,  now  poorly 
barters  all  for  liberty  to  breathe  ! 
5Tis  granted;  and  a  barren  rock  owns  him  for  its 
master. 
There  he  might  have  passed  inglorious  days, 
Till  Death's  fell  summons  placed  him-^= 
Dreadful  thought  1  at  Heaven's  tribunal, 
A  man  of  blood,  spotted  with  many  crimes, 
To  render  his  account  before  the  Eternal  Judge* 
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But  his  restless  and  preterurbed  soul  forbad 

That  any  pact  or  social  obligation 

Should  restrain  him.     In  an  evil  hour 

He  quitted  his  aboJe,  reared  the  standard  of  revolt, 

And  once  more  leagu'd  the  world  against  liirn. 

Short  was  his  triumph  !     The  day  of  Watemoo, 

(Immortal  day  for  England,  when  her  brave  so  .  , 

Led  on  by  Wellington,  made  the  Gallic  eagle 

Cower  beneath  their  steady  valour,)  fixed  his  doom 

Irrevocably,  and  gave  him  captive 

To  that  nation  whom  most  his  nature  scorn'd, 

And  whom,  with  deadly  hate   implacable, 

He  had  long  pursu'd,  aiming  her  utter  ruin  and 

destruction  ! 

Ask  you  this  man's  character  ? 

'Tis  written  in  the  annals  of  his  time ; 

Written  there  in  characters  which  after  ages  will  read 

with  wonder  and  abhorrence. 

With  wonder  at  his  prosperous  career, 

Abhorrence  of  the  vices  that  disfigured  it. 

Of  birth  plebeian,  the  force  of  circumstances, 

Aiding  the  adventurous  spirit  he  possessed, 

Rais'd  him  from  obscurity  and  indigence 

To  wealth,  to  honour,  and  a  throne. 

His  sword,  which  never  he  had  drawn  in  any  righteous  cause, 

Carv'd  him  a  passage  to  imperial  sway. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  died  that  he  might  rule  ; 

Widows  and  orphans  mourn'd  for  his  supremacy  i 

His  sceptre  was  of  iron ;  his  crown  of  blood. 

A  warlike  chief,  his  army  raised  him  high, 

And  he  repaid  his  army  by  opening  for  them 

A  spacious  theatre  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

When  elevated  to  power  and  dominion, 

Absolute,  uncontrolled,  and  so  extensive, 

That  history  scarce  can  give  it  parallel, 

He  used  authority  as  a  means  only  to  enslave, 

To  punish,  and  aifiict  mankind. 

If  mere  external  splendor  aud  undisputed  sway 

Could  have  made  him  great, 

He  might  hav«  claim' d  the  title. 
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Great,  indeed,  he  was  :  but  It  was  great  only  in  the 
disposition  and  the  power  to  destroy; 
Or  if  he  created  aught, 
It  was  a  spirit  of  universal  despotism  in  the  people 
whom  he  ruled, 
Fatal  to  peace,  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  religion. 
Inordinate  ambition  was  the  spring  of  all  his  actions. 
The  instrument  by  which  that  spring  was 
movM, 
Treachery,  fraud,  rapine,  violence,  and  war  : 
Where  he  fail'd,  by  open  force,  to  gain  his 

purpose, 

He  scrupled  not  to  employ  for  basest  ends 

the  basest  means. 

The  names  of  Pichegru,  Georges,  Wright,  attest  this  ; 

And  thine,  lamented  Enghien  !   in  whom  was 

violated,  public  and  private  law,  and  all 

The  charities  of  social  life.     But  why  detail 

The  unbroken  series  of  enormity  ? 

Truth  has  done  her  office.     Let  flattery, 

Or  wilful  ignorance,  worse  than  flattery, 

Name  the  single  action  of  his  life 

On  which  approving  Virtue  could  pronounce, 

This  is  good. 


PUBLIC  SINGERS ! 
Sir, 
#  If  the  cant  of  sensibility,  the  ostentatious  misapply 
tion  of  scientific  language,    and  the  profound  analyst  of 
distinctions  without  a  difference,   constitute  an  age  of 
musical  perfection,  or  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  musical  taste,  and  unaffected  attachment  to 
that  beautiful  and  noble  science,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  frequenters  of  the  national  theatres  in  this  fortunate 
country  may  claim  precedence  over  the  worshippers  of 
Orpheus,  and  the  patrons  and  founders  of  the  Italian 
opera.    But  if  delicacy  of  taste,  an  accurate  acquaintance 
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with  the  principles  and  practice  of  music,  a  power  of  in- 
tuitive  discrimination  between  simple  harmony  and  its 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  by  which  the  performer 
is  supposed  to  be  impressed,  are  the  just  indications  of 
popular  taste,  or  critical  capacity,  I  am  afraid  that  the  claim 
of  the  English  nation  to  the  title  of  a  musical  people, 
will  require  more  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  establish- 
ment than  the  testimony  of  the  newspapers.  It  is  not 
probable  that  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  a  musical 
performer  ought  to  do,  the  good-nature  of  the  race  of 
amateurs  so  far  overcomes  their  critical  indignation,  (or 
if  they  prefer  the  compliment,  their  love  of  truth,)  as  to 
praise  the  most  offensive  violations  of  propriety,  and  the 
most  perverse  indulgence  in  every  professional  absurdity. 
It  is  more  probable  that  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  canons  laid  down  by  the  great  masters,  and  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  genuine  principles  of  the  art,  are 
the  true  causes  of  their  eulogy  and  forbearance.  To 
praise  is  an  easy  task,  and  is  attended  with  many  inci- 
dental advantages.  The  boon  companion,  the  jovial 
friend,  and  the  distributer  of  orders,  have  claims  upon 
the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  journalist,  of  a  nature  per- 
fectly irresistible.  Who  would  comment  on  the  lisping 
of  Incledon  after  sharing  his  wine,  or  luxuriating  on  his 
turbot?  even  misanthropy  itself  might  be  ashamed  tore- 
tire  from  the  petit  soupir  of  Mrs.  Dickons  to  descant  on 
the  laboured  affectation  of  her  style;  and  a  smile  from 
the  lips  of  Miss  Matthews,  would  atone,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  rigid  critic,  for  her  total  misconception  of  the 
character  of  Ariel. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  descant  with 
minuteness  on  the  vocal  and  musical  peculiarity  of  t 
principal  members  of  the  corps  de  chantevr*.    Occask 
imperfection  may  be  excused,  the  absence  of  many  q:,': 
iications  in  a  science  so  difficult,  and  requiring  the  cot 
nation  of  so  many  natural  and  acquired  aecompiishme     :, 
may  be  regretted,  but  will  always  be  forgiven ;  and  w 
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a  modest  singer,  though  incapable  of  attaining  the  highest 
excellence,  confines  himself  to  limited  but  useful  sphere, 
in  which  he  has  been  destined  by  art  and  nature  to  move, 
he  may  always  depend  on  the  respect  and  the  friendly 
wishes  of  the  audience  But  the  majority  of  the  individuals 
who  now  usurp  the  palm  of  musical  science  and  execution, 
challenge,  by  their  presumption,  the  most  rigid  scrutiny; 
and  confiding  in  that  public  indulgence  which  is  only 
granted  to  their  partial  and  occasional  merits,  despise  the 
animo  •  rsions  of  criticism,  glory  in  their  defects,  and 
contf-  *  i *b  the  plaudits  of  their  friends,  and  the  con- 
tinuant: .- .»"  < heir  engagement,  despise  the  labour  of  self* 
improved:.  DC  and  self-correction,  even  when  they  are 
most  necessary. 

It  is  a  singular  but  disgraceful  circumstance,  and  fully 
characteristic  of  that  vanity  and  self-conceit  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  that  there  is  not  a  male  performer  upon 
the  English  stage  who  combines  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  musical  art,  and  the  requisites  of  a  practised  singer, 
with  the  demeanor  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  discrimination 
of  a  fifth-rate  actor.  Aukward  in  their  step,  affected  in 
their  gesture,  indistinct  and  vulgar  in  their  elocution, 
their  excellence  is  confined  to  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  gamut,  and  to  the  power  of  executing  the  works 
of  the  composers,  when  they  condescend  so  to  do  with 
some  degree  of  brilliance  and  correctness.  But  when  they 
ever  venture  beyond  the  instructions  of  their  score,  they 
at  once  exhibit  the  deficiency  and  perversion  of  their 
taste,  and  of  their  unacquaintance  with  the  science  of 
which  they  have  become  the  professors,  but  as  a  mecha- 
nical, and  profitable  pursuit.  Delicacy  of  sentiment, 
tenderness  of  expression,  the  dignity  of  exalted  passion, 
are  all  forgotten  in  ostentatious  but  inappropriate  orna» 
ments.  "  She  died  for  love  and  he  for  glory/'  becomes 
the  burthen  of  a  cold  and  heart'ess  cadenza,  and  "  O'er 
fair  Fide ua*s grassy  tomb,"   is  converted  ir.toa  poiacca. 

In  the  propensity  to  misplaced  and  superfluous  orna» 
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roents,  the  majority  of  vocal  performers  despise  the 
grates  of  action  and  demeanor  as  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
While  their  lips  move,  their  bodies  remain  immoveable, 
and  if  by  chance  they  endeavour  to  impress  the  audience 
by  propriety  of  attitude,  their  gestures  dissipate  the  illu- 
sion of  the  song,  and  accompany  by  signs  of  tenderness, 
a  bravura,  denouncing  the  utmost  extremity  of  indigna- 
tion or  revenge,  In  empassioned  recitative,  which  ex- 
presses  the  conflict  of  contending  passions,  and  the  anxi- 
eties of  an  agitated  mind,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Braham 
prolong  the  ornamental  passions  till  every  other  feeling 
was  absorbed  in  astonishment  at  the  misapplication  of  his 
powers.  In  the  simple  recitative  of  Mandane,  Miss  Ste- 
phens is  not  less  complicated  and  luxuriant  than  in  the 
airs  and  chorusses.  Ornamental  flourishes  are  adopted 
by  Mrs,  Dickons  at  the  commencement  of  an  air,  and  in 
describing  the  vehemence  of  kingly  resentment,  and  the 
simplicity  of  conscious  but  inexperienced  love.  He  never 
remembers  that  even  a  theatrical  monarch,  oppressed 
with  the  cares  of  state,  or  agitated  by  afflicting  passions  is 
likely  to  express  his  grief,  his  revenge,  or  his  resent- 
ments, by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  trills  and  quavers? 
The  ingenuous  tenderness  of  ^outh  is  most  powerfully 
and  delightfully  expressed  by  that  simple,  chaste,  and 
spontaneous  harmony  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
unpremeditated  feeling,  and  unsophisticated  tenderness. 
The  violence  of  great  passions,  and  the  simplicity  of 
youthful  attachment  are  equally  inconsistent  with  la- 
boured expression,  and  the  frivolous  mockery  of  pretended 
science. 

Independently  of  the  mis-application  of  ornament,  to 
which  every  existingsinger  is  more  or  less  subject,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair possesses  innumerable  faults,  some  in  common  with 
his  fellow  performers,  and  some  peculiar  to  himself-  We 
had  occasion  to  demand,  two  years  ago9  whyinthename 
of  common  sense,  he  must  always  look  like  a  schooi-boy 
going  to  be  whipt,  or  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  search  of  an  en- 
voi,, x.  u 
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gagement  ?  The  question  may  now  be  repeated  with  ten- 
fold propriety.  With  the  most  ludicrous  appearance  of 
self-satisfaction  with  his  own  person  and  deportment,  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  without  exception  the  most  awkward  actor  on 
the  stage.  The  Leon  of  Kean  is  not  a  more  exquisite 
representation  of  awkwardness  in  disguise  than  the  Ri- 
chard Cceur  de  Lion  of  the  Apollo  of  the  age.  Unfortu- 
nately the  clownish  simplicity  of  the  one  is  only  assumed, 
the  vulgar  self-complacency  of  the  other  will  require  the 
repeated  lessons  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  infusion  of 
common  sense  into  Mr.  Sinclair's  pericranium.  We  re- 
commend him  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Spurzheirn,  who  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  diminish  his  organ  of  self-satisfaction. 

But  the  great  and  incurable  fault  of  Mr.  Sinclair  is 
monotony.  His  delivery  of  "  Pray  Goody/'  in  Midas,  is 
the  only  example  which  he  has  presented  of  deviation 
from  the  manner  and  conception  of  his  predecessors. 
Every  individual  possessed  of  an  ear  for  music  is  able  to 
anticipate  the  very  graces,  ornaments,  and  emphasis  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  will  adopt  in  any  given  piece  of  music. 
The  mannerism  of  his  style  is  insupportably  fatiguing. 
Whether  the  character  be  grave  or  gay,  sublime  or  comic, 
the  character  before  us  is  always:  Mr.  Sinclair.  Singing, 
like  speaking,  shoulda  lways  be  accommodated  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fictitious  personage  ;  but  Mr.  Sinclair  delivers 
the  bravura  of  a  monarch,  and  the  arietta  of  a  page,  with 
the  same  solemnity  of  tone,  and  the  same  ingenious  fri- 
volity of  expression. 

The  manners  of  Mr.  Phillips  are  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  but  unfortunately  in  his  attempts 
at  eloquence,  he  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
An  appearance  of  pert  self-consequence,  a  continual  ap- 
peal to  the  admiration  of  the  audience,  a  perpetual  smile 
of  affected  complacency,  repeated  glances  at  the  side- 
boxes,  and  an  exit  which  appears  to  demand  the  ap- 
probation of  the  audience,  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  this  gentleman's  demeanour,  and  have  alienated   the 
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attachment  of  his  early  admirers.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  account  for  the  rapid  success  of  his  claims  to 
popularity.  Possessed  of  tolerable  voice  within  a  certain 
compass  of  the  gamut,  his  transitions  from  high  to  low 
-Hid  from  low  to  high,  and  even  his  high  and  low  notes, 
independently  considered,  are  sometimes  ludicrous,  and 
still  more  frequently  disgusting.  Nor  is  the  presumption 
of  this  gentleman  less  evident  than  the  imprudence  of  his 
pretences.  The  reasonable  ambition  of  conscious  talent 
may  be  admired  or  excused,  but  when  Phillips  so  far 
forgets  the  respect  and  the  justice  that  is  due  to  superior 
genius  as  to  attempt  the  Wood-peeler,  and  Evelyns 
Boxer,  who  is  there  that  does  not  reprobate  his  vanity, 
as  much  as  he  contemns  his  vocal  efforts?  Were  Mr. 
Phillips  to  relinquish  his  foppery  of  look,  action,  and 
delivery,  and  to  select  such  compositions  as  best  accord 
with  the  limited  and  imperfect  compass  of  his  voice, 
though  he  will  never  be  great,  he  might  become  respect- 
able. 

{To  be  continued, ) 
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Lyceum  Theatre. 
The  season  of  the  English  opera  commenced  at  the  above 
house  on  Saturday,  July  15,  with  the  performance  of  the  operatic 
romance  of  the  DeviVs  Bridge,  to  which  succeeded  the  enter- 
tainment ef  the  Boarding-Housc.  The  part  of  Count  Belino, 
originally  written  for  Mr.  Braharn,  who  in  point  of  vocal  excel- 
lence stands  without  a  rival  on  the  British  stage,  was  on  this  oc- 
casion sustained  by  Mr.  Cooke.  This  gentleman  is  already  ad van ~ 
tageously  knowu  to  the  musical  world.  He  was  formerly  leader 
of  the  band  at  Dublin,  and  is  himself  a  composer  of  merit. 
Mrs.  Cooke,  his  wife,  who  succeeds  to  Mrs.  Mountain's  cast  of 
parts,  is  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Hook,  and  has  attained  to  no 
mean  improvement  under  the  auspices  of  that  veteran  master. 
Shes  as  well  as  her  husband,  are  engaged  for  three  years  at  the 
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Lyceum.  But  the  principal  novelty  that  has  as  yet  appeared 
at  this  theatre  isa  Mr.  Harley,  from  the  Brighton  stage,  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  31ascallii  in  the  opera,  and  that  of  Peter 
Fidgetjm  the  after-piece.  He  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  good 
figure,  with  an  expressive  countenance,  and  evinces  much  ver- 
satility of  talent.  Like  most  new  recruits  from  the  provincial 
boards,  he  imitates  too  closely  the  manner  of  certain  popular 
performers,  who  have  established  themselves  in  favour  with  a 
metropolitan  audience.  But  this  is  a  fault  which  his  own  good 
sense,  aided  by  time  and  experience,  will  teach  him  to  avoid. 
He  is  not  deficient  in  native  humour,  and  promises  to  become 
a  useful  and  deserving  member  of  the  corps-dramatique. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  season,  no  new  drama  has  yet  been 
brought  forward  at  theLyeeum.  But  several  novelties,  we  under- 
stand, are  in  train  of  preparation,  of  which  report  speaks  fa- 
vourably. But  report,  in  these  cases,  we  know  but  too  well  from 
repeated  disappointment,  ought  ever  to  be  received  with  great 
caution  and  mistrust.  Indeed,  from  the  samples  we  have 
witnessed,  at  the  two  leading  theatres  of  Drury-Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  during  the  course  of  the  last  season,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  strange  fatality  it  happens 
that  such  miserable  trash,  as  to  the  disgrace  of  the  national  taste 
and  literary  character,  has  been  exhibited,  could  possibly  have 
been  served  up  by  our  dramatic  caterers  to  the  public.  And  our 
astonishment  as  well  as  indignation,  on  this  point,  are  not  a  little 
increased,  when  we  consider,  that  at  each  theatre  there  is  a 
person  appointed,  with  a  competent  salary,  to  peruse  each 
dramatic  piece  sent  in  to  the  manager  for  representation,  and 
to  report  thereon,  previous  to  its  being  put  into  a  state  of  pre- 
paration and  rehearsal.  What  judgment  must  the  said  umpire 
possess,  who  after  reading  a  miserable  farrago  of  common- 
place and  buffoonery,  knows  solittlehow  to  appreciate  its  merits  ? 
Or  rather,  what  judgment  must  those  possess,  who  in  the  first 
instance  appoint,  and  secondly,  continue  in  office  such  a  bung- 
ling incompetent  umpire  ? 

Hay-Market  Theatre. 

The  summer  campaign  at  this  house  opened  on  Monday,  July 
37th,  with  Mrs.  Cowley's  sprightly  comedy  of  A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Husband,  with  the  new  musical  farce  of  the  Rival  Soldiers, 
to  which   succeeded   the  comic   entertainment  of  the  Village 
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Lawyer,  The  company  at  this  theatre  is  ably  selected,  and 
has  received  some  new  acquisitions,  which  hold  forth  considerable 
promise.  Among  the  new  appearances  are  Mrs.  Beltield,Mrs.  Hay- 
wood, Mr.  Foote,  Mr.  Meggett,  and  Mr.  Lindsay.  Mrs.  Belfield 
made  her  debut  on  the  Haymarket  stage,  on  the  opening  night, 
in  the  character  of  Donna  Vittoria,  in  the  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 
She  has  been  complimented,  in  several  of  our  public  prints,  on  her 
figure — but  in  our  censorial  capacity,  we  cannot  so  far  sacrifice 
to  gallantry,  at  the  expence  of  truth,  as  to  join  issue  with  her 
panegyrists,  on  this  point.  Her  person  is  too  corpulent  to  lay 
claim  to  the  epithet  of  graceful,  and  her  face  too  full  and  round 
to  accord  with  our  received  ideas  of  elegance  and  symmetry. 

Mrs.  Haywood  is  a  recruit  from  the  Circus.  Her  persona- 
tion of  the  amiable  but  tender  Mary,  in  John  Bull,  was  an  in- 
teresting performance,  and  justified  her  transfer  from  the  Cir- 
cus to  a  regular  stage. 

Mr.  Foote,  who  made  his  appearance,  in  the  above  comedy, 
as  the  representative  of  Peregrine,  is  not  altogether  new  to  the 
metropolitan  stage,  having  acted  the  part  of  Hamlet  some  years 
since  at  Drury-lane.  His  look,  manner,  and  whole  deport- 
ment, are  of  a  very  gentlemanly  description,  and  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  better  days.  His  enunciation  is 
distinct  and  clear,  though  his  voice  cannot  be  said  to  be  power- 
ful. But  he  acts  and  speaks  with  propriety,  with  feeling,  and 
with  judgment,  insomuch  that  we  have  no  hesitation  to  declare 
that  we  were  highly  delighted  with  his  performance.  Mr.  Foote 
appears  to  be  of  middle  age,  and  has  a  sedate  and  dignified 
look, 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  an  importation  from  the  Dublin  stage,  and 
comes  forward  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Johnstone's  cast  of  cha- 
racters. His  brogue  is  natural  and  rich,  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  so — but  practice  on  the  metropolitan  boards  will  doubt- 
less teach  him  to  reform  and  bring  down  his  redundancy  of 
manner  to  the  taste  and  meridian  of  London.  His  Dennis 
Brulgruddery ,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  we 
have  above  pointed  out,  was  a  humorous  performance. 

Mr.  Meggett's  Richard  the  Third. — It  is  with  regret 
that  we  advert  to  the  graceful  and  unmanly  insult  offered  to 
this  gentleman,  on  the  night  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  Hay- 
market  boards,  Wednesday,  July  19th,  in  the  character  of  Ri- 
chard the  Third.  Such  scandalous  and  indecent  treatment  is, 
in  fact,  the  more  astonishing,  as  a  British  audience  have  ever 
been  remarked  for  the  indulgence  they  shew  to  a  candidate 
who  aspires  the  first  time  to  the  honour  of  obtaining  their  suf- 
frage and  applause.  We  shall  merely  give  a  hasty  outline  of 
this  scandalous  transaction. 

On  his  first  entrance  on  the  stage,    Mr.  Meggett  was  received 
with  the  wonted  demonstration*;  of  good  will  and  encourage- 
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ment.  But  scarcely  had  he  uttered  a  few  sentences  before  he 
was  assailed  with  every  mark  of  determined  and  preconcerted 
hostility.  In  the  scene,  where  he  encounters  the  widowed 
Lady  Anne  the  tumult  swelled  into  a  perfect  storm.  Hissing, 
groaning,  laughter,  and  vociferation,  were  collectively  resorted  to, 
to  drown  his  utterance,  and  prevent  his  enactment  of  the  part. 
Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  Mr.  Meggett  advanced 
in  front  of  the  stage,  and  respectfully  addressing  himself  to  the 
audience,  observed,  that  "  he  stood  there  their  victim — that  he 
was  before  a  tribunal,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal — yet  he 
could  not  dissemble  that  he  considered  the  treatment  he  met 
with  severe — severe  even  to  cruelty — for  certainly  to  hiss  a  can- 
didate for  public  favor,  even  in  the  very  act  of  addressing  the 
audience,  who  sit  in  judgment  on  him,  but  too  well  justified 
the  epithet  he  had  applied  to  such  ccnduct,  that  of  cruelty." 
Mr.  Meggett's  harangue  at  first  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion— but  it  ultimately  succeeded  in  bringing  the  audience  to 
a  sense  of  justice,  and  the  performer  was  suffered  to  go  through 
his  part,  though  still  under  the  most  rancorous  and  indecorous 
workings  of  premeditated  hostility.  YvTe  allow,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  polish  in  Mr.  Meggett's  manner  which  partakes  too  much 
of  what  we  should  designate  by  the  name  of  coarseness.  But 
still  he  evinces  incontrovertible  proofs  of  sterling  merit  and  ge- 
nuine talent.  His  faults  result  from  injudicious  imitation. 
He  is  too  boisterous,  too  impetuous.  Would  he  attempt  less, 
he  would  accomplish  more.  But  whatever  may  be  his  defects, 
no  apology  can  be  offered  for  the  violent  and  brutal  manner  in 
which  he  was  pursued  and  literally  hunted  down  (if  wre  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  term)  by  a  jealous  and  infuriate  cabal. 
As  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone — as  it  "never  rains,"  (to 
adopt  a  homely  proverb)  "but  it  pours,"  the  very  elements, 
on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have  leagued  against  the  success  of 
the  new  candidate.  The  rain,  which  descended  in  torrents, 
forced  its  way  through  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  completely 
inundated  the  lower  boxes,  on  the  Prince's  Side,  insomuch  that 
the  company  were  under  the  necessity  of  retreating.  This  not 
a  little  added  to  the  general  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion, 
against  which  the  efforts  of  the  performer  had  to  struggle. 

Mr.  Meggett,  we  are  happy  to  add,  has  since  obtained  a 
complete  triumph  over  party-fury  and  hostility.  His  perform- 
ance of  Octavian  in  the  Mount ain%ers^  on  the  ensuing  Monday, 
July  24th,  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  bursts  of 
applause,  by  a  crowded  audience.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that 
this  tribute  to  persecuted  merit  was  not  more  liberally  than  de° 
servediy  bestowed. 
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Covent  Garden. 

Of  the  performances  of  this  theatre,  during  the  present  month, 
little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  criticism,  for  most  of  the  nights 
were  devoted  to  the  multifarious  assortments  of  theatrical  ware, 
which  generally  crowd  the  bills  when  bene  (its  are  taken  by  the 
inferior  performers,  or  the  other  Subordinate  agents  belonging 
to  the  establishment.  Out  of  this  mass,  however,  a  lew  things 
are  eligible,  and  those  we  have  selected. 

On  Thursday,  July  6th,  Mr.  Abbott  had  "  his  benefit,  if  we 
may  use  the  word,"  after  having  witnessed  the  beggarly  account 
of  empty  boxes,  and  the  gaping  chasms  in  the  pit,   to  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  making  his  bow.     We  regretted  that 
there  was  not  a  more  numerous  audience,   because,  though  not 
disposed  to  estimate  the  talents  of  Mr.  Abbott   very  highly,  we 
have  always  considered  him  as  a  diligent  and  industrious  per- 
former, and  one  who  at  all  times  seems   anxious  to  ©btain  ap- 
plause by  his  endeavours  to  merit  it.  We  should  therefore  have 
felt  more  pleasure  had  he  received  more  reward  than  he  possibly 
ccruld  do  from  the  receipts  of  this  evening.     The  performances 
which  he  selected,  or  which  were  selected   for  him,  were  the 
JBxile,  La  Belle  Alliance,    and    the  Critic.     Of  the  former 
piece  nothing  need  be  said  except  to  notice  that  Miss  Matthews, 
who  is  always  respectable  and  pleasing  when  she  limits  herself 
to  exertions  within  her  reach,  attempted  to  sing  a  polacca,  which  9 
though  it  contained  nothing  very  arduous  in  execution,   or  at- 
tractive in    composition,  was  still  too  arduous  for   Miss  Mat- 
thews, and  too  little  attractive  for  her   hearers.    It  had  neither 
melody  nor  modulation.     Miss  Matthews,  in  fact,  should  re- 
member she  is  not  Miss  Stephens.     A  propos  of  Miss  Stephens. 
In  the  spectacle  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  (a  vapid  medley  which  was 
manufactured  last  year  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns) she  was  to  have  represented  the  Genius  of  England,  andirc 
that  character  to  have  sung  "  The  soldier  tired  of  war's  alarms." 
When  the  curtain  drew  up  she  did  not  appear  among  the  allegori- 
cal groupe.,  and  discontent  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.      Mr. 
Abbott  apologised  ;  an  accident  had  happened  to  the  coach  in 
which  Miss  Stephens  was  coming  to  the  theatre,  but  she   had 
arrived,  and  would  appear  immediately.     When  she  came  on 
the  stage,  a  general  burst  of  applause  greeted  her  entrance  ;  yet 
she  was  in  so  much  trepidation  as  to  be  utterly   incapable  of 
singing  the  song,  and  the  curtain  was  allowed  to  drop.     Now 
with  every  respect  for  Miss  Stephens,  and  disposed  as  we  are  to 
make  the  most  ample  and  charitable  allowance  for  her  feelings, 
we  do  think  there  was  something  of  affectation  in  this  business. 
No  disapprobation  was  expressed   towards  her  personally  ;  oa 
the  contrary,   she  was  received  with  encouraging  approbation  ; 
and  therefore  we  really  could   see  no  occasion  for  the  display 
of  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  is  often  graceful  and  natural, 
but  here  assumed  a  different  character. 

In  the  farce  of  the  Critick,  Mr.  Mathews  played  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary^  and  «ra  mmA  refer  our  readers  to  the  theatrical  por=- 
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traits  in  this  number,  for  our  opinion  of  bis  performance.  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  Puff,  was  bustling  and  vehement,  but  did  not  abound 
in  discrimination.  Don  Ferolo  Whiskerando  found  a  tame 
and  spiritless  representative  in  Mr.  Duruset.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  there  are  some  happy  displays  of  wit,  and  most  felici- 
tous touches  of  truth,  in  many  of  the  sentiments,  yet  as  a 
whole,  the  representation  is  dull  and  languid,  because  the  cari- 
cature is  too  broad  and  exaggerated  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  fictitious  rehearsal.  The  name  of  its  author  alone  could 
have  sustained  this  part  of  it,   during  its  first  representation. 

The  performance  of  Jane  Shore,  (17th  of  July)  adds  another 
wreath  to  the  already  adorned  brow  of  Miss  O'Neill.  It  is  a 
character  which  it  may  almost  be  said  is  exclusively  adapted  for 
her.  It  demands  no  qualities  which  she  does  not  amply  possess. 
It  is  full  of  softness,  penitence,  and  tears.  All  the  passions 
which  animate  her  bosom  are  subdued  by  sorrow,  and  chasten- 
ed by  repentance.  Humbled  by  guilt,  timid  from  shame,  gen- 
tle from  disposition,  the  meek  and  unassuming  tenor  of  her 
feelings,  requires  precisely  that  placid,  mournful,  and  pathetic 
expression  of  countenance,  voice,  and  manner,  with  which 
Miss  O'Neill  is  so  pre-eminently  gifted.  Nothing  that  is  lofty, 
disdainful,  and  imperious  is  demanded ;  nothing  that  elevates  the 
actress  above  the  woman,  and  fills  our  bosom  with  terror  or 
admiration,  rather  than  with  emotions  of  pity.  Need  we  add 
that  such  a  character,  played  by  Miss  O'Neill,  assumed  resistless 
and  unresisted  dominion  over  the  heart  ?  Even  the  frigid  de- 
clamation of  Rowe,  his  artificial  periods,  and  studied  senti- 
ments, assumed  a  warmth  and  tenderness  from  her  tone  which 
she  alone  could  give.  Her  interview  with  Hastings  was  exqui- 
sitely managed,  and  all  the  force  and  dignity  that  virtue  could 
bestow,  were  attained  by  her  calm  and  averted  looks,  which 
spoke  more  powerfully  than  any  vehemence  of  disgust  could 
possibly  have  done.  In  the  last  scene,  she  was  greater  and  less, 
than  her  predecessor,  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  was  less  than  Mrs. 
Siddons,  in  that  part  where  her  tottering  and  sinking  frame 
seems  scarcely  able  to  support  her  to  the  door  of  Alicia.  Who- 
ever has  seen  Mrs.  Siddons,  can  never  forget  the  wonderful  fide- 
lity of  her  performance  :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  even  she  did  not  surpass,  we  doubt  if  she  equalled,  Miss 
O'Neill,  when  she  recognizes,  in  Dumont,  her  mueh-injured 
husband.  The  agony  of  guilt,  the  sort  of  suffocating  horror  of 
feeling  with  which  she  uttered  the  words  "  It  is  my  husband  !" 
and  those  which  follow,  "  Oh  save  me,  Belmour,  from  his  angry 
shade,"  was  decidedly  the  finest  piece  of  acting  we  ever  beheld 
on  any  stage.  We  wish,  however,  she  had  marked  with  one 
of  those  touches  of  sensibility  she  is  so  capable  of  bestowing, 
that  pathetic  line  which  Warton  has  so  justly  commended  in 
the  Adventurer, 

"  Forgive  me!    but  forgive  me!" 
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THE  NAPOLEONADE. 

An  irregular  Poem,  in  three  Cantos. 


CANTO  I. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow,  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good,  easy  man,  full  surely, 
His  greatness  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  never  to  rise  again. 

Shakespeare0 

AS  Boney  was  supping  in  Elba  one  night, 

In  silence  revolving  his  projected  flight, 

He  said  with  a  smile,  to  his  crony  Bertrand, 

"  A  snug  expedition  I've  recently  planned  ; 

"  And  I  think,  if  the  Devil  sticks  by  his  old  friend, 

"  It  is  likely  to  have  a  most  prosperous  end." 

**  Ah  Sire,"  said  Bertrand,  with  a  complaisant  grin, 

{{  Whatever  the  game  is,  you  are  certain  to  win  ; 

"  Great  Emperor  still  !  great  victor  !  great  man  ! 

<s  Great  schemer  !  great  doer  !  pray  what's  your  great  plan  ?'* 

"  You  shall  know  it,"  Napoleon  rejoined,  n  when  it  suits; 

"  For  the  present,  dear  Bertrand,  just  fetch  me  my  boot9, 

"  And,  perhaps,  as  we  slowly  walk  down  to  the  shore, 

"  If  I  think  it  convenient,  I  may  tell  you  some  more." 

The  mpment  arriv'd — "  my  soldiers  are  steady, 

"  And  are,  with  their  eagles,  on  ship-board  already. 

"  Do  you  take — an  invasion — march  to  Paris — a  crc»* 

"  Napoleon  be  up  aga  n  —  and  Louis  go  down — ** 

**  Enough,"  cries  Bertrand,    By  Gar,    tis   ver  fine  ; 

"  Rebellion  and  treason  are  quite  in  my  line ; 
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"  AUons  !  let  us  march  !  abv  ah  !  Monsieur  Bear,  ^ 
<c  And  you,  Monsieur  Ball,  Parbleu,  but  you'll  stare  £ 
u  When  at  Congress  of  this  grand  invasion  you  hear."    ) 

ODE. 

Now  they  mount  the  vessel's  side, 

Now  they  launch  upon  the  wave  ; 
Bertrand  and  Nap  are  side  by  side, 
And  both  look  wondrous  grave. 

Oh  man  divine  !   what  daring  spirit 
Now  impels  thee?     Is  it  merit, 
Or  thy  pride  and  self-opinion, 
Which  makes  you  hanker  for  dominion  ? 
Alas!  you  little  know  what  numerous  ills  await 
The  blind,  unconscious  puppets  of  superior  fate, 
'Tis  done  !   they  land  on  Gallia's  coast  ! 

Poor  Louis'  throne  to  harrass, 
The  mighty  man  fulfils  his  boast, 

And  marches  straight  to  ParU. 
Immortal  chief  !   Through  all  the  way 

What  myriads  throng  about  him. 
"  I  love  him  so,"  quoth  Marshal  Ney, 
"  I'll  not  come  back  without  him  !" 
Ke  told  good  Louis  he'd  bring  him  alive  or  dead — 
And  kept  his  word— ^for  he  brought  him  with  his  head, 

*'  And  now,"  said  Nap,  when  Louis  went  to  Lisle, 

Politely  leaving  Paris  for  his  use, 
**  Once  more,  like  Emperor  and  King  I  feel, 

6i  And  to  ambitious  dreams  I  bid  a  truce. 
*s  Frenchmen,  listen  to  my  story, — 

"  Mark  the  solemn  truth  I  tell, 
'*  Rally  round  your  Emperor's  glory, 

"  Rally— or  you'll  go  to  hell ! 
"  Frenchmen  !     Soldiers  !  be  worthy  of  your  name, 
"  France  must  regain  once  more  her  ancient  fame  1" 

And  then  he  calld  a  Champ  de  Mai, 
Although  'twas  in  the  month  of  June-^- 

*'  Be  quick — or  else  I  cannot  stay — " 
But  still  he  found:  he  went  too  soon. 

An  Emperor  the  people  dubb'd  him, 
And  off  he  set  to  win  them  glory  ; 
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At  Waterloo  the  English  drubh'd  him, 
And  bark  he  came  to  tell  his  story  ! 
"  A  woful  tale  !"  'twas  thus  poor  Nap  begun — 

II  I  fought — was  conquer' d — and  then,  my  friends,  I  run  !" 

CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

"lama  man, 
So  weary  with  disasters— lugg'd  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  oa  any  chance 
So  I  might  save  it.  Shakespeare. 

At  Rochefort  next  the  luckless  Emperor  tarried, 

III  pleas'd  to  think  how  all  his  plans  miscarried, 
While  Bertrand,  weeping  o'er  the  grand  design, 
No  longer  croaks  "  By  Gar,  'tis  ver  fine!" 

But  now  exclaims,  with  looks  of  pallid  fear, 

"  When  Monsieur  Bull  of  this  event  shall  hear, 

"  Parbleu  !" — "  Be  still  !"    the  Emperor  cries, 

"  I'll  humbug  Johnny  yet  with  sugar'd  lies — 

"  To  gain  my  end  I've  hit  on  an  expedient, 

•'  Which  must  succeed — I'll  flatter  the  Prince  Regent, 

"  Tell  him  he's  generous,  powerful,  and  great, 

"  And  holds  within  his  hands  my  future  fate — 

M  Tell  him  his  star  ascends  while  mine  is  sunk  ; 

"  And  let  his  Royal  Highness  read  it  when  he's  d k.n 

Obsequious  Bertrand  gives  another  grin, 

And  swears  that  '<  Nap  might  take  the  Devil  in." 

"  But  first,  your  Majesty,  we'd  better  try 

*c  If  we  can  manage  to  America  to  fly  ; 

"  For  after  all,  and  tho'  I  admire  th'  expedient, 

M  I'd  rather  run  away  than  trust  the  Regent." 

"  And  so  would  I,"    quoth  Nap,    "  but  should  that  hope 

"  expire, 
"  Tis  well  to  have  another  iron  in  the  fire." 

Each  means  of  flight  Napoleon  tries, 

But  still  he  tries  in  vain  : 
M  Those  cursed  ships,"  enrag'd  he  cries, 

"  Compel  me  to  remain  ! 
"  Well  then,  my  friends,"  and  here  he  heard  a  groan, 

"  I  know  your  hearts  are  tender — 
»!  And  as  I  find  my  will  is  not  my  own, 

li  I'll  nobly  surrender 
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"  I  cannot  give  my  cursed  foes  the  slip* 
"  So  here  I  go  on  board  a  British  ship. 

"  I've  often  promis'd  George  the  Third, 

•'  A  visit  on  my  royal  word  ; 
"  And  what  is  promis'd  should  be  done ; 

*'  But  George  is  now  infirm  and  old, 

"  And  sees  no  company  I'm  told  ; 
"  So  I'll  keep  my  promise  with  his  son," 

And  now  the  letter  was  dispatch'd, 
Which  vile  hypocrisy  had  hatch' cL 
And  Nap  prepar'd  to  follow  : 
But  first  Bertrand, 
With  cap  in  hand, 
And  voice  most  sad  and  hollow  ; 
Approach'd,  and  ask'd  in  accents  gravely  slow, 

"  Do  you  think   his  Highness    the    courtly  bait   will 
"  swallow  ?" 
«'  Think  !"  cried  Napoleon,  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 
"  His  Royal  Highness  swallows  any  thing  but  water." 

Behold  the  captive,   fearful  now  no  more, 
Gazing  intent  on  England's  happy  shore; 

That  England,  object  of  his  hate, 

Now  mistress  of  his  fate  ! 
His  schemes  of  conquest,  and  his  vain  ambition  o'er. 
How  chang'd,  how  fallen,  from  that  prosperous  hour. 
When,  iu  the  pride  of  power, 
He  fondly  hop'd  his  warlike  bands 
Would  desolate  these  fertile  lands, 
And  yoke  another  victim  to  that  bloody  car, 
Which  mov'd  in  terror  through  the  ranks  of  war. 

John  Bull,  upon  whose  hearth  Napoleon  wish'd  to  sit, 

By  no  means  relish'd  such  a  guest ; 

And  thought  it  would  be  best, 
Another  lodging  for  his  Majesty  to  get. 
~New  names  could  not  alter  things ; 

His  Majesty  might  please 

To  call  himself  Themistocles ; 

But  Johnny's  monstrous  debt, 

Would  not  permit  him  to  forget 
He'd  been  the  enemy  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings 

He  therefore  very  wisely  thought, 

That  as  he  now  at  last  was  caught, 
'Twould  be  good  policy  to  clip  his  wings. 
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When  great  Napoleon  heard  his  final  doom, 
It  (ill'd  hi*  Mdje.sty  with  ^loora — i 

"  What  I"  heexclaim'd,  "  Are  all  my  hopes  thus  vanish'd? 
««  And  I  to  St.   Helena  to  be  banisb'd  ? 
"  Is  this  the  issue  of  my  fine  expedient, 
"  Who  thought  to  humbug  the  Prince  Regent  ?" 
*'  I  swear,"  said  Bertrand,  with  a  piteous  whine, 
"  I  swear,  by  Gar,  this;  is  ver  fine ; 
M  Ah,  Monsieur  Bull — Parbleu  !     You  very  bad  ; 
M  You  no  deserve  the  honor  you  have  had  ; 
*'  De  Great  Napoleon  deign  to  sit  down  by  your  fire, 
"  God  dam,  what  glory  can  you  wish  for  higher, 
"  Ah,  bete  /     Vilain  !    we  punish  you,  infame, 
**  We  will  not  stay — we  won't—  G-d  dam  1" 
So  off  they  went  to  St.  Helena  in  a  huff; 
While  Nap  protested,  and  quietly  took  snuff! 

CANTO  III. 

How  now  !  a  rat  ? 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead  ! 

Hamlet, 

How  strange  is  sometimes  the  lot  of  mankind? 

Who  in  different  objects  similitude  find. 

Thus  Boney  seems  doom'd  to  an  island  to  owe 

The  cause  of  his  glory,  his  shame,  and  his  woe. 

Fair,  i  Corsica's  isle  gave  this  prodigy  birth, 

Whom  Providence  destin'd  a  scourge  of  the  earth. 

When  war  and  ambition  had  rais'd  him  on  high, 

And  the  world,  like  a  slave,   at  his  foot  seem'd  to  lie. 

When  by  conquest  all  Europe  was  chain'd  to  his  car, 

And  no  beacon  of  hope  beam'd  its  light  from  afar, 

An  island,  a  small  one,  still  kept  him  at  bay, 

Till  at  last,  to  his  ruin,  it  pointed  the  way, 

His  throne  was  o'erturn'd,  his  sceptre  destroyed. 

That  sceptre  which  virtue  had  never  employed  ; 

And  an  island  the  fugitive  sought  for  his  home, 

Whence  'twas  hop'd  he'd  no  more  be  permitted  to  roam. 

But  his  genius,   still  restless,  urg'd  him  forward  again, 

And  he  strove    his  lost  power  and  rule  to  obtain, — — 

He  tempted  his  fate — plung'd  Europe  in  strife, 

And  now  to  an  island  is  banish'd  for  life  ! 
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ODE. 

See  the  captive  how  he  stands  ! 
A  rat-trap  is  in  his  royal  hands, 

To  catch  the  whisker'd  race  ; 
For  still  he  finds  a  secret  joy, 
Life  of  some  kind  to  destroy  ; 

Minds  change  not  with  their  place. 

But  harmless  weapons  now  he  uses  ; 
Nor  guns,  nor  swords,  nor  cannon  chooses 

He  cannot  kill  with  these  : 
Rats,  to  be  slaughtered  must  be  taken, 
And  rats  are  caught  with  rusty  bacon, 

Or  bits  of  toasted  cheese. 

•  Such  are  his  implements  of  war, 
Which  draw  no  blood,  and  leave  no  scar, 

But  take  rats  by  the  nose  ; 
And  while  with  many  a  savoury  scrap, 
He  slyly  baits  the  imperial  trap, 
He  thus  pours  forth  his  woes  : 

napoleon's  soliloquy. 
Alas  !  that  I,  who  caught  imperial  fiats, 
Should  now  sit  here  to  watch  these  scurvy  rats ; 
I  who  Berlin,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Madrid  took, 
Am  doom'd  with  cheese  to  bait  a  rusty  hook. 
Was  it  for  this  I  tried  to  save  my  bacon, 
To  coax  and  wheedle  rats  that  won't  be  taken. 
Curse  their  wise  souls,  I  had  not  half  such  troub!e$ 
Their  European  brethren  to  bubble. 
When  I  myself  was  hail'd  as  Emperor  Nap; 
Emperors  and  kings  I  had  within  my  trap  ; 
And  still,  alas  !  I  might  have  kept  them  there. 
Had  I  not  gone  to  hunt  the  Russian  bear  ! 

EPIGRAM. 

When  Chloe  commits  a  good-natured  faux  pas, 

In  France  Chloe  only  abides  by  the  law  : 

Here  vengeance  takes  hold  of  the  poor  paramour, 

He  pays  down  the  damage — and  Chloe's  no  w e. 

It  seemeth  to  me  that  they  differ  in  this, 
There  they  take  as  their  own,  here  they  pilfer  the  kiss* 
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Rule  for  the  Regulation  of  a  fashionable  Existence,  founded 
on  the  Practice  of  several  learned  Proficients,  reduced  into 
a  perfect  Code.  By  Pkter  Papekskuij,.  With  Observa- 
tions, theoretical  and  explanatory. 

It  has  long  been  seriously  deplored  in  this  admired 
age,  this  new  and  splendid  era  in  politics  and  fashion, 
that  this  important  branch  of  study  lias  never  invited  the 
pen  of  literature  to  advance  it,  or  furnished  a  code  of 
laws  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless  votary  of  the  meridian 
sun  of  voluptuousness,  by  which  it  may  secure  to  itself 
continued  gratification,  and  the  fulness  of  its  languor-lov- 
ing rays.  Fashion,  the  brightest  sun  in  the  metropoli- 
tan hemisphere,  has  never  yet  excited  one  pen  out  of  the 
line  of  dress-makers  and  tailors  to  sing  its  praises,  or  re- 
cord its  annals:  its  worth  and  effects  upon  the  mind,  the 
manners  and  morals  of  society,  are  but  imperfectly 
known,  as  well  as  jts  encouragement  to  commerce  and  ma- 
nufacture *;  while  the  vulgar  deride  these  birds  of  gayer 
plumage,  and  affect  not  to  feel  or  know  their  value,  the 
satirist,  with  the  pen  of  irony,  laughs  at  their  folly,  and 
paints  them  as  the  mere  ephemeral  locusts  of  a  sea- 
son, which  flutter  out  their  day  and  then  expire.  Not  so 
— Fashion  is  the  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
it  is  the  stimulative  genius  of  industry  and  invention  ; 
nothing  thrives  but  under  its  influence  ;  no  invention  or 
discovery,  no  work  of  art,  but  would  expire,  unless  fos- 
tered by  its  protection. 

It  is  fashion  dictates  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  trimming 
of  a  cap  ;  fashion  points  out  what  author  should,  be  read, 
what  public  singer  should  be  followed,  what  play  or 
player  should  be  admired  ;  fashion  prescribes  excellence, 
and  transforms  the  drivelling  idiot  into  the  man  of  sense, 
or  can  stultify  the  man  of  learning,  genius,  and  judgment. 
She  is  imperative  in  her  edicts,  more  absolute  than  an 
eastern  monarch.  Provoke  her  censure,  all  is  lost— suit 
yourself  to  her  smiles,  and  all  is  to  be  gained  ;  she  ap- 
-     vol.  x*  Y 
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plies  herself  to  the  highest,  and  equally  to  the  meanest 
things — she  directs  the  arts,  smiles  on  the  labours  of  a  Ti- 
tian, and  can  supply  the  name  of  that  great  master  to  the 
miserable  smoke-dried  production  of  a  modern  empjriCo 
She  prescribes  the  cut  of  a  shoe-tye,  and  countenances 
Day  and' Martins  genuine  blacking.  The  most  winning 
smile  beams  playfully  on  her  right  cheek,  while  her  left 
is  horribly  distorted  by  a  frown:  her  right  hand,  which  is 
ever  held  out  to  her  favorites,  is  warm  and  genial  as  the 
sun  of  spring;  but  her  left,  with  which  she  repels  the 
intruder,  is  cold  and  frigid  as  the  southern  pole. 

The  court  at  which  she  presides  is  ever  ready  to  do  her 
homage,  and  not  to  impeach  her  judgment;  it  has  no  ears 
but  of  her  framing,  no  eyes  but  of  her  moulding,  no  taste 
but  of  her  exciting,  no  smelling  but  of  her  allowance,  no 
feeling  but  which  she  engenders;  she  alone  gives  birth 
to  the  faculties  of  her  courtiers,  and  disposes  of  them 
like  children  in  leading  strings.  As,  for  instance,  a  young 
disciple,  but  first  launched  from  minority,  is  fearful  of 
being  deserted  by  the  haut-ton  unless  he  boldly  enters 
the  list  of  fashion,  and  gives  up  every  claim  to  common 
sense  and  decency,  in  exchange  for  her  countenance ; 
not  perhaps  perfectly  free  from  the  absurdities  of  a  scho- 
lastic morality,  he  proceeds  slowly  at  first,  in  hopes  to 
glide  into  her  favour,  and  not  wholly  discountenance  bis 
early  precepts— but  he  finds  it  impossible;  folly  invites 
him  ;  merit  and  common  sense  recede,  while  time  threat- 
ens  him  with  the  extinction  of  half  his  days,  and  ruin 
to  embitter  the  remainder.  Folly  and  voluptuousness  still 
invite  the  former  with  all  the  gaudy  toys  of  notoriety, 
the  latter  with  all  the  charms  and  seducements  of  sensu- 
ality, e  flies  to  the  purple  stream  of  pleasure,  and  one 
draught  decides  him  ;  his  limbs  lose  their  elasticity  ;  sloth 
and  idiotism  bind  up  his  brain  in  a  net-work  of  feverish 
desire  and  frivolous  attraction;  he  exchanges  his  man- 
hood for  a  tooth-pick,  and  yields  his  faculties  to  the  reins 
of  his  devoted  mistress,     Fashion  now  prescribes  that  hs 
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appear  at  all   public  places  according  to  her  order,   the 
Iriere externa]    of  human  being  !   and  strictly  forbidding 
li i in  ever  to  think  lor  himself;  or  to  perform  any  otliee  he 
can   possibly  execute  by  proxy.     She  enjoins  him,  if  he 
takes  a  wife,  to  keep  a  mistress  or  two,  and  to  be  sure,  at 
least  once,  to  be  detected  in  an  affair  oi'crim.  con. ;  if  he  can 
contrive  to  seduce  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  why  it  will 
give  him  eclat;  she  further  enjoins   him   to   be  of  good 
reputation — that  is,  to  dash  away  as  far  as  money  and 
credit  will  permit  him,  never  to  mind   who   suffers,  or 
how  many  families  are  turned  over  to  the  poor-house  by 
his  extravagance,  and  their  foolish  reliance  on  his  promises 
of  payment ;  invariably  to  shew  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  reflective  men,  to  damn  the  productions  of 
young  authors  without   reading  them,  and  powerfully  to 
exert  his  lungs  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  play  ;  associate 
with  black-legs  and  sharpers,  and  connive  at  the  frauds 
committed  on  him  by  his  own  servants  ;  to  take  no  account 
of  any  thing  in  which  his  interest  may  be  concerned,  to 
patronize  every  species  of  quackery,  and  employ  a  tailor 
who  charges  the  highest  price  and  gives  the  longest  cre- 
dit ;  to  sleep  sixteen  hours  of  a  day,  and  dose,  away  the 
remaining  eight;  to  yawn  with   apathy;   to  walk  like  a 
wired  mandarin  ;  to  fear  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  sunshine  ; 
but,  above  all,  when  the  source  of  this  enviable  existence 
is  dried  up,  and  money  and  the  means  vanished,  when 
the  state    of    things  can  no    longer  be    supported    by 
money,  credit,  or  any  other,  and  no  matter  what  resource, 
to  depart  the  court  of  fashion,  and  to  forget  that  he  ever 
belonged  to  it.   For  it  would  be  a  heinous  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  court  ever  to  recognize  any  votary  who 
could  no  longer  sustain  its  magnificence. 

In  a  female,  chastity  is  a  virtue  before  marriage,  but 
fidelity  is  a  crime  afterwards  ;  a  married  woman  should 
dispense  her  favors,  like  the  mother  of  plenty,  to  all  suitors, 
but  she  should  be  so  careful  of  her  reputation  that  she 
ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  frittered  away  but  by  whisper? 
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and  inuendos,  by  notices  in  the  public  prints,  and  select 
conversaziones,  frequented  by  the  whole  fashionable  worlde 
The  remaining  laws,  relative  to  the  fair  sex,  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  those  applied  to  the  men  ;  particularly 
that  which  relates  to  her  pecuniary  and  creditory  re- 
sources; when  they  fail,  she  withers,  like  a  lovely  plant 
in  a  sterile  soil,  which  affords  no  unction  for  its  umbra- 
geous support. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  laws  of  fashion  are  founded 
in  perfect  wisdom,  writh  a  view  to  the  perpetual  support 
of  its  imperial  dignity;  thus,  all  is  blooming  in  its  vicini- 
ty, pleasure  leads  the  way,  and  is  not  foiled  by  one  droop- 
ing head  to  discourage  it. 

Having  said  thus  much  for  the  laws  of  fashion,  let  us 
now  trace  its  effects  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  more 
particularly  on  its  own  fraternity.  It  is  self-evident,  that 
the  caprice  of  the  favoured  deity  is  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  propagation  of  the  ornamental  arts,  and  employs 
thousands  of  mechanics  in  consulting  and  provoking  its 
taste  for  splendor  and  notoriety;  its  voluptuousness  em- 
ploys another  class  of  caterers  to  the  appetite,  and  va- 
rious senses  which  require  gratification.  Thus,  then,  it 
gives  food  and  raiment  to  the  needy  and  industrious,  and 
furnishes  endless  employment  to  the  necessitous.  Mer- 
chants plough  far  distant  seas  for  precious  stones,  silks, 
coral,  pearl,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  costliness ;  they 
search  the  poles  for  furs,  and  unknown  woods  and  wilds 
are  penetrated  for  muffs  and  tippets.  These  are  part  of 
its  effects  on  the  popular  world.  Our  next  enquiry  is 
into  its  effects  on  itself,  or  rather  its  votaries ;  and  here 
its  first  influence  is  on  the  mind,  which  it  deprives  of 
energy;  and  on  the  constitution,  which  it  debilitates. 
Fortunes  are  wasted  in  its  pursuit,  and  wretched  indi- 
gence too  often  closes  a  life  which  has  survived  the  loss 
of  wealth.  The  train  of  diseases  which  it  engenders  is 
not  greater  than  the  train  of  crimes  which  it  excites. 

It  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  all  the  variou*  ephemera 
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of  the  verdant  seasons  expire  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
leaving  the   sperm  of  new  swarms,  which  are  to  take 
succession  ;  each  annual  return   of  its  sterilizing    frosts 
affords  new  instances  of  its  powers,  and  myriads  fall  be- 
neath its  perishing  gripe.   Thus,  the  ephemeris  of  fashion 
are  but  of  a  season,  and  they  annually  expire  beneath  the 
frosts  of  poverty,  or  slowly  drag   a  pining,  weary  load  of 
life  in  unknown  haunts  or  dreary  spots,  where  the  sun 
of  happiness  and  content  never  dwells.     But  the  warmth 
of  nature  is  often  supplied  by  artificial  means  to  the  most 
valuable  of  the  insect  tribe,  which  it  preserves;  and  it  shall 
be  our  task,  by  the  same  artifice,  to  preserve  the  fashion- 
able of  exhausted  resources,  or  at  least  to  offer'  certain 
means  of  eking  out  his  substance  and  his   credit  to  the 
natural  term  of  his  days.     Our  theory  is  founded  on  the 
practice  of  several  very  able  proficients,  and  has  hitherto 
been  found  infallible  ;  many  have  added  ten,  nay,  fifteen 
and  twenty  years,  to  the  term  of  their  fashionable  lives, 
without  one  guinea  to  support  it,  and  have  died  as  they 
have  lived,  leaving  those  only  to  mourn  who  had  reason 
to  repent  their  credulity. 

Rule  I. — In  order  to  be  entitled  to  rank  in  the  court  of 
*ashion,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  party  claiming  to  become 
a  member,  that  he  or  she  be  duly  qualified  in  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  dignities  thereof.  The  first  qualification  of  the 
male  professor  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  money. 

Observation.—  This  rule  may  be  easily  understood  by  the 
weakest  capacity,  to  which,  of  course,  it  is  addressed.  And  it  is 
vitally  necessary  that  every  professor  should  be  armed  at  all 
points  in  his  defence,  in  order  to  avoid  expulsion  after  admis- 
sion. It  matters  not  to  the  court  of  fashion  the  means  by 
which  its  dignity  is  maintained ;  and  many  bold  heroes,  who 
have  outlived  every  other  resource,  have  been  seen  mounted  on  the 
road,  and  have  expired  on  the  gallows,  in  support  of  its  dignity,, 
and  their  notoriety ;  souls  that  could  not  brook  the  chilling 
frosts  of  poverty,  and  which  preferred  the  loss  of  life  to  the  losg 
of  their  enviable  pre-eminence.  It  must  be  confessed,  this  is 
<*ne  way  of  closing  a  glorious  career  not  altogether  irrecoacila- 
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ble  to  fashionable  politics  :  some  there  are,  who,  when  the  last 
guinea  is  shaken  from  the  box,  destroy  themselves,  and  so  dis- 
appoint the  executioner  of  his  fee  ;  and  this  is  a  resolution  deserv- 
ing great  praise,  for  who  that  has  courage,  when  he  has  skimmed 
the  froth,  and  consumed  the  spirit  of  a  voluptuous  life,  could 
bear  its  dregs,  and  waste  upon  its  poisons  ?  These  are  alter- 
natives we  strongly  recommend,  when  the  following  remedy- 
fails  in  producing  the  desired  purposes.  In  all  cases  of  fashion- 
able bankruptcy,  when  the  funds  are  perfectly  exhausted,  and 
credit  has  refused  its  supplies,  become  one  of  the  black-leg 
fraternity,  and  pigeon  the  unwary.  If  you  are  detected,  a  kick- 
ing is  the  omly  punishment;  the  seat  of  honour  will  soon  heal; 
your  reputation  cannot  suffer,  and  the  marks  on  your  breeches 
may  be  easily  effaced  by  a  brush.  Paragraph  the  newspapers 
on  the  death  of  a  rich  relation,  who  has  left  you  a  swinging 
legacy;  call  your  creditors  together,  pay  them  with  promises, 
and  immediately  open  a  more  splendid  establishment  than  ever. 
Your  credit  will  immediately  revive,  for  traders  are  easily 
gulled.     Another  expedient  is,  "  We  understand  the  Hon.  Mro 

—  is  about  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  beautiful  Miss  — ,  a 

rich  and  accomplished  heiress ;  her  fortune  will  amply  relieve 
him  from  his  present  embarrassments."     Another  :  *'  We  regret 

to  hear  that  the  amiable  Lord —  is  confined  to  his  bed  be* 

yond  the  hope  of  recovery.  The  Hon.  Mr. is  heir  to  his  im- 
mense property."  These  are  baits  which  cannot  fail,  but  take 
care  and  do  not  repeat  the  dose  too  often.  A  man  of  ingenuity  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient. 

Rule  II.— Unmarried  ladies  can  become  members  only  in 
consideration  of  their  beauty  and  spirit ;  resources  with  them  is 
never  questioned,  they  being  under  the  supposed  protection  of 
their  parents. 

Observation. — The  fashion  of  young  ladies  consists  chiefly  in 
dress,  and  the  art  of  coquetry  ;  it  is  their  duty  at  this  period  of 
their  lives  to  improve  their  minds  by  reading,  against  they  be- 
come wives  ;  and  the  books  we  most  zealously  recommend  are 
Little's  Poems,  Crazy  Tales,  HoyWs  Games,  and  Trials  of 
Adultery  ;  with  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Baddely,  Mrs.  Robinson, 
and  other  celebrated  beauties. 

Rule  III.— Married  ladies  must,  in  every  thing,  conform 
4o    the    rules  of   the    court    in    whatever    relates    to     dress, 
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extravagance,  and  infidelity  ;  for,  being  protected  and  shield- 
fid  from  danger  by  her  conjugal  partner,  the  court  will  ever 
bear  her  condition  in  jts  recollection,  and  will  admit  of  no 
palliative. 

Observation. — It  is  the  peculiar  fortune  of  all  married  ladies 
to  have  at  their  command  not  only  their  husbands'  resources, 
but  their  gallants',  and,  last  of  all,  their  own ;  and  all  they  have 
to  observe,  in  the  preservation  of  their  notoriety,  is  a  due  atten- 
tion to  their  personal  charms,  and  a  rigid  economy  of  their  fa- 
vours, which  they  are  never  to  dispense,  even  to  their  husbands, 
without  .especial  gain.  For  as  it  was  the  avarice  of  their  parents 
that  sold  them  to  the  highest  matrimonial  bidder,  so,  when  they 
thus  become  free,  they  should  dispose  of  their  charms  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Rule  IV. — Every  artifice  must  be  studied  by  each  sex  that 
can  enhance  the  dignity  and  notoriety  of  the  court ;  and  the 
court  furthermore  enjoins  that  it  does  not  require  the  payment 
of  any  debts,  save  those  of  honour;  the  payment  of  which 
all  parties  must  strictly  observe;  for  as  these  debts  are  always 
of  the  court,  and  when  it  is  considered  the  very  heavy  expences 
requisite  to  maintain  its  dignity,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary, 
by  the  most  rigid  laws,  to  enforce  their  defrayment.  Members 
must  not  prey  upon  each  other,  at  least  in  this  way.  Tricking 
and  cheating  each  other  is  laudable.  The  court  knows  nothing 
about  crimes,  excepting  those  which  arise  from  a  dereliction  of 
its  rules;  and  it  sanctions  the  commission  of  each  and  every 
crime,  so  reported  by  vulgar  prejudice,  if  its  ends  be  to  the  ad= 
vancement  of  the  true  interests  of  the  court. 

(Signed)     Fashion* 
Witnessed  by 
•  Voluptuousness,  Debauchery,  Fraud,  and  Hypocrisy. 

Observation. — Rule  the  fourth  so  completely  explains  the 
principles  of  the  court,  that  common  sense  cannot  mistake  it. 
Observation  is  unnecessary,  and  we  are  left  to  sum  up  our 
advice  agreeable  to  its  spirit,  and  recommend,  that  its  rules  be 
never  infringed  ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  die  upon  the  scaffold, 
or  by  the  pistol,  than  to  endure  the  ignominy  of  poverty,  or 
the  hated  and  laborious  life  of  privacy  and  retirement.  Nothing 
assuredly  can  be  more  hideous  to  the  devotee  of  fashion  than 
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domestic  economy,  green  fields,  and  early  breakfasts— clothes 
rather  useful  than  ornamental — a  family  dinner,  and  the  vapid 
down  of  a  conjugal  bed,  with  the  insipidity  of  nightly  repetition 
and  undisturbed  calm  and  quiet  slumber. 


PUBLIC     SINGERS, 
(Continued  fromp,  155) 


The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Incledon 
was  induced  to  exercise  his  talents  on  the  English  stage 
preclude  the  severity  of  criticism.  He  was  not  brought 
forward  like  the  majority  of  his  musical  brethren,  to  ex- 
hibit the  extent  of  his  professional  science,  or  to  personate 
any  characters  of  the  drama  but  such  as  accord- 
ed with  his  person,  deportment,  and  education.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as  a 
genuine  British  singer,  harmonious  without  artificial 
decorations,  and  expressing  the  hearty  feeling  and 
the  honest  benevolence  of  the*  English  character,  with 
pure  and  unsophisticated  truth.  If  he  has  deviated 
from  the  path  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  directed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  his  wanderings  have  been  rather  the  con- 
sequence of  dependence  on  the  managers  and  public  ca- 
price, than  of  his  own  perverseness  ;  and,  Horreseo  refer ens9 
we  contemplate  his  appearance  in  the  English  Fleet  with 
delight,  for  which  we  would  willingly  sacrifice  all  the 
effeminacy  of  Sinclair,  and  all  the  flourishing  of  Braham. 

Mr.  Pyne  is  a  dull  and  lifeless  singer.  He  is  coldly 
melodious  and  correctly  sonorous:  his  efforts  are  so  des- 
titute of  pathos,  energy,  and  feeling,  that  the  musical 
antometon  might  be  heard  with  less  indifference.  As  a 
second  in  duets  he  certainly  contributes  to  the  full  dis- 
play of  his  leader's  talents,  as  lead  and  varnish  contribute 
to  embellish  the  foreground  of  a  fascinating  picture.  At  a 
concert  this  gentleman  may  shine;  at  the  theatre,  gifted 
as  he  is  with  one  of  the  finest  voices  on  the  stage,  he  is 
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sometimes  heard  with  contempt  and  always  with  impa-* 
tience. 

But  the  inanimation  of  Pyne  is  energy  itself,  compared 
with  the  sluggish  and  lethargic  movement  and  delivery 
of  Mr.  G.  Smith.  This  gentleman  we  are  afraid  is  more 
profoundly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  O.  P.  and  P.  S- 
than  in  the  text  of  his  author.  Indifference  to  the 
opinion  of  his  audience,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  own  portly  person,  are  evident  in 
every  look,  tone,  and  gesture.  "We  can  discover  no  rea- 
son why  every  jolly  fellow  should  be  a  sluggard,  or  why 
a  vocal  performer,  capable  of  obtaining  the  admiration  of 
an  audience,  should  so  perversely  resolve  only  to  be  en- 
dured. Were  he  and  certain  of  his  friends  to  apply  with 
as  much  assiduity  to  their  professional  pursuits  as  to 
their  fascinating  source  of  all  professional  neglect,  and 
all  personal  indiscretion ;  were  they  to  recline  occasion- 
ally by  the  fountains  of  Parnassus,  while  they  abandon- 
ed  the  path  to  more  potent  and  pernicious  streams ; 
fame,  fortune,  the  prosperity  of  their  families,  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  having  performed  their  duty  in  this  world, 
and  secured  their  happiness  in  the  next,  would  cheer  the 
decline  of  age,  and  illuminate  the  meridian  of  their  pro- 
gress.  This  is  the  language  of  a  friend  ;  let  their  refor- 
mation testify  their  gratitude. 

A  more  singular  example  of  inelegance,  affectation, 
and  false  taste,  than  Mr.  Cooke,  has  seldom  obtruded  oa 
the  notice  of  the  British  public.  An  articulation  with- 
out distinctness ;  an  emphasis  always  erroneous,  and 
ambitiously  absurd;  a  gesture  replete  with  graceless 
pomposity,  or  studied  awkwardness ;  a  perpetual  dispo- 
sition to  captivate  the  admiration  of  the  audience  by  un- 
natural and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  skilful  execution, 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  Hibernian  impor- 
tation, The  voice  of  Mr.  Cooke  is  excellent,  his  person 
tolerable,  his  knowledge  of  music  respectable.  But  all  his 
merits  are  counterbalanced*  and  all  his  qualifications  vi- 
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tiated,  by  the  vulgarity  of  his  elocution  and  his  manner* 
by  his  utter  destitution  of  simplicity,  by  the  evident  self- 
complacency  with  which  he  murders  the  language  ofhis 
author,  and  the  presumption  with  which  he  deviates  from 
the  score  of  his  composer,  (even  from  himself,)  to  intro- 
duce a  series  of  tasteless  and  inappropriate  ornaments. 
The  teacher  of  elocution,  the  fencing,  and  the  dancing 
master,  and  even  the  supenntendance  of  some  sober  and 
judicious  preceptor  of  music,  who  might  correct  his  exu- 
berance, if  he  could  not  advance  his  professional  know* 
ledge,  are  indispensable  to  his  permanent  reputation.  He 
has  many  capabilities,  which  should  not  be  left  dormant, 
or  perverted  by  an  indulgence  in  vicious  and  uncorrected 
habits. 

As  for  Mr.  Taylor  he  is,  as  a  singer,  a  servile  and  im- 
perfect copy  of  Incledon,  with  many  of  his  defects,  and 
few  of  his  perfections.  As  an  actor  he  is  far  superior^ 
and  where  he  does  not  assume  the  majesty  of  a  sovereign, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  he  is  really  a  well  behaved,  re- 
spectable, gentlemanly  performer,  exhibiting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Sinclairs,  the  Kellys,  and  the  Leonards* 
This  last  unfortunate  gentleman  unhappily  possesses  a 
very  sweet  and  melodious  tenor,  and  he  therefore  con» 
ceives  himself  entitled  to  indulge  in  a  silliness  of  counter 
nance  and  effeminacy  of  manner  not  less  ludicrous  than 
disgusting.  We  can  excuse  an  oratorio  and  concert  sin- 
ger  for  every  defect  of  attitude  and  action,  but  there  can 
be  no  positive  reason  why  the  width  of  his  gasp  for  breath 
should  remind  us  of  Munchausen's  voyage  into  the  belly 
of  the  whale,  or  that  the  voluntary  but  morbid  contrac- 
tions of  his  eye,  should  produce  an  effect  at  once  disgust- 
ing and  soporiferous.  We  would  recommend  him, 
likewise,  to  confide  somewhat  less  in  the  excellence  of 
his  voice,  and  endeavour  to  infuse  some  degree  of 
chaste  variety  into  his  ornaments,  and  of  vigour  into  his 
Cones. 

Mr.  Bellamy  is  a  rara  avis  in  the  regions  of  melancholy 
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whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  musical  exertions.  He 
is  quite  delightful  in  the  character  of  a  witch  and  a  musi- 
cian: as  a  hero,  or  a  gentleman,  he  excites  a  mingled 
feeling  of  laughter  and  regret  at  the  difference  between 
the  imaginary  portrait,  and  the  representative.  His  man- 
ners, in  character  of  middle  comedy,  are  those  of  a  pe- 
dagogue of  the  lowest  class.  His  brow  is  rigid,  his  eyes 
fixed,  his  attitude  awkwardly  grave,  and  ungainly  deli- 
berate. He  retains  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit, 
and  <eems  as  fully  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  his  func- 
tions as  Dr.  Busby  (not  trie  musical  doctor,)  in  the  highest 
zenith  of  his  glory.  Pedantry  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Bellamy's  action.  From  his  singing,  except  as 
adjunct  to  a  chorus,  may  the  manager  deliver  us  !  His 
conduct  in  private  life  is,  we  believe,  of  the  most  virtuous 
aid  exemplary  kind,  and  by  confining  himself  to  his 
proper  sphere,  he  may  render  his  professional  emolu- 
ments adequate  to  his  necessities,  and  even  to  his  wishes 0 
He  may  personate  Hecate,  and  similar  characters,  with 
effect.     In  all  others  he  is  a  complete  Don  Dismal, 
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In  the  American  states  the  law  inflicts  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  for  murder  only.  It  has  been  doubted  by 
many  wise  and  good  men,  whether  raffn  has  a  right  to 
take  away  the  life  of  a  human  being,  except  of  the  cri«= 
minal  who  has  himself  destroyed  the  life  of  his  fellow 
creature;  and  then  death  is  a  punishment  in  kind.  To 
tear  the  soul  from  the  body— destroy  the  one,  and  force 
the  other  suddenly  and  prematurely  into  the  presence  of 
its  Creator  and  Judge,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  to  re* 
ceive  its  final  and  eternal  doom  ;  with  only  a  few  last 
moments  for  repentance,  and  none  to  evince  or  practice 
reformation,  to  say  nothing  of  future  usefulaesg,  is  an 
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awful  thing,  and  ought  to  be  reserved  for  murder  only, 
where  the  criminal  has  done  the  same  by  his  fellow  man. 
The  Americans    are   astonished    at    the  indiscriminate 
cruelty  of  our  penal  code— inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  equally  on  comparatively  petty  offences-— that  if  a 
man  steal  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings,  or  if  he  mur- 
der his  parents  '.—whilst  our  civil  code  is  generally  so 
just  and  equitable.     It  was  even  debated  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  whether  murder  itself  should   be 
punished  with  death.    It  was  proposed  to  imprison  the 
criminal  for  life,  and  for  a  time  at  least,  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  dark,  until  unequivocal  repentance  and   re- 
formation took  place — -found  to  be  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  punishments.     Forgery  is  punished  only  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  certainly,  being  a  trading  nation,  they 
have  as  much  to  dread  from  forgery  as  ourselves  ;  rape, 
perhaps  the  worst  of  crimes  next  to  murder,  i.  e.  where 
it  actually  is  altogether  a  deed  of  violence,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  punish  in  a  singular,  and  I  think  very  equitable 
manner;  that  is,  by  depriving  the  offender  of  his  virility 
by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  not  onty  in  partibus  sed  in 
tutis.    This  would  sufficiently  punish  and  disgrace  the 
-violator,  and  effectually  prevent  him  from  ever  perpe- 
trating the  crime  in  future.     The  American  system  of 
punishments  and    prisons  is  excellent.     Particular   at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  reformation  and  usefulness  of  the 
culprit,  and  in  many  respects  worthy  our  adoption,  how- 
ever ill  the  mother  country  may  brook  being  taught  by 
her  children,  and  rebellious  ones  too ;  but  a  work  of  this 
nature  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  the  instances  for  our 
imitation— however,  I  may  do  it  elsewhere.* 

THE    TRANSPORTED   FELON. 

I  shall  here  relate  a  practical  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  transporting,  rather  than  hanging  a  man  : — 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  new  prison  erecting  at  Millbank 
is  to  be  conducted  on  an  irojioved  system. 
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Sitting  one  evening  at  his  house  with  Colonel 


collector  of  the  customs  at ,  in  America — it  was 

after  dinner,  and  he  had   taken  wine  enough  to  render 
him  more  communicative  than  he  probably  might  have 
been  in  his  cooler  moments.     Among  other  things  he 
told   me,  that  his   grandfather    had  been  a  felon  trans- 
ported from  England  to  Virginia.     After  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  married  and  settled  there,  lived  to  a  good 
old  age  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  reared  a  large 
family,  aud  acquired  a  considerable  property,   which  he 
left  to  his  children.     tf  His  son,  my  father,"  said  the  co- 
lonel, "  was  weii  known  and  respected,  as  well  as  all  his 
brothers,  sisters,  and   their   children.     You    know   my 
character,  and  I  hope  you    find    it    respectable;    1  also 
have  a  large  family  of  children,  who  are  all  doing  well,, 
and  I  hope  will  turn  out  useful    members  of  society* 
Now,"  said  he,   "  if  by  your  bloody  laws,  you  had" hung 
my  grandfather,   instead  of  transporting  him,  which  by 
those  laws  you  could  have  done,  only  think  what  a  nu- 
merous progeny  you  would  have  cut  off  at  the  same  times 
and  prevented  from  ever  coming  into  existence.     By  de- 
stroying the  life  of  one  man  you  kill  many  at  the  same 
stroke."— I  could  not  help   being  struck  with  the  force 
and  truth  of  so  palpable  an  instance! 

Many  of  the  first  families  in  America,  particularly  in 

the  southern  states,  are  descendants  of  transported  felons. 

Transportation  is  indeed  an  excellent  mode  of  punish* 

ment,  in  its  nature  and  effects,  wherever  itcan  be  applied. 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  equitable  than  to  withdraw 

the  offender  from  that  society  whoselaws  and  regulations 

he  will  not  conform  to  ?     Like  a  refractory  servant  in 

our  family,  we  put  them  away,  yet  do  not  cut  off  all 

means  of  reformation,  and  future  usefulness,   as  hanging 

does.     To  us,  as  a  commercial  nation,   transporting  our 

culprits  is  particularly  good  policy,   thereby  not  only 

clearing  the  state  of  its  noxious  weeds,  but  also  founding 

new  colonies,  which,  eyeu  should  they  finally  become 
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independent,  yet,  by  retaining  our  language,  habits,  and 
connections,  must  ever  preserve  a  mutually  beneficial  in- 
tercourse with  us  in  preference  to  other  nations. 

OLD    ENGLAND    AGAIN ! 

I  remember  that  on  my  arrival  in  London  from  Ame- 
rica, after  an  absence  of  several  years— notwithstanding 
my  delight  to  return  to  my  native  country — yet  I  felt  my 
spirits  depressed,  and  the  English  malady  of  melancholy 
fast  gaining  upon  me.  Having  left  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber, a  beautiful  city,  where  generally  prevail  brilliant 
sun-shine,  clear  atmosphere,  new  and  clean  buildings, 
&c.  I  arrived  in  London  the  latter  end  of  November, 
where  I  found  a  murky  gloominess  of  fog  and  smoke — ■ 
the  sun,  like  a  piece  of  copper,  if  by  chance  you  saw  it 
—the  buildings  black  and  sombre.  But  I  soon  met  with 
another  circumstance  that  did  not  tend  to  raise  my  spi- 
rits.—Having,  on  my  arrival,  put  up  at  the  London  Cof- 
fee-house, Ludgate-hill,  my  bed-room  was  in  the  back 
part,  which  looked  over  the  Old  Bailey  ;  when  I  got  up 
the  next  morning  I  placed  a  small  looking-glass  at  the 
window  to  see  the  better  to  shave  by — through  the  sash 
I  beheld  before  me  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
and  wondered  what  could  collect  them  there — but,  on 
looking  a  little  farther,  I  soon  discovered  the  cause- — 
for  I  saw  a  gallows,  with  several  men.  a  woman,  and  a 
lad,  the  latter  apparently  about  sixteen,  hanging  by  the 
neck  in  a  row  like  so  many  cats  or  dogs.  "  Well,"  thought 
I,  "  this  is  Old  England  again,  sure  enough,  with  a  ven- 
geance."* 

*  This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  hanging  matches 
took  place  in  greater  batches  than  latterly  ;  but  the  law  is  still 
the  same,  and  if  it  be  not  executed  to  the  same  extent  as  for- 
merly, it  arises  not  from  the  less  frequency  of  crimes,  but  be- 
cause the  law  is  found  too  severe  to  be  enforced  on  all  occasions* 
It  would  be  far  better  to  render  punishments  more  propor~ 
donate  to  the  offences^  and  then  invariably  inflict  them  on  con= 
v!ctiont 
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THE    BENEVOLENT    PLANTER. 

A  relation  of  mine,  a  planter  in  Jamaica,  was  a  very 
benevolent  man,  though  he  kept  slaves.  Being  a  quaker, 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  in  the  island,  slavery  was  equally 
against  the  principles  of  his  sect,  and  his  own  conscience. 
But  though  he  had  the  sole  management  of  a  large  pro- 
perty there,  yet  a  part  only  belonged  to  himself,  which 
he  had  succeeded  to  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
and  the  rest  appertained  to  other  branches  of  his  family, 
so  that  he  could  not  have  liberated  the  slaves  had  he 
been  ever  so  much  inclined,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  parties — besides  the  impediment  the  laws  of  the 
island  threw  in  the  way,  by  requiring  every  person  who 
manumits  a  slave,  to  enter  into  security  that  the  said 
slave  shall  not  hereafter  become  burdensome  to  the 
island  for  support,  &c.  so  that  you  give  away  one  for- 
tune in  freeing  your  slaves,  and  ought  to  find  another  to 
support  them  in  case  of  necessity.  But  though  he  made 
these  excuses  to  himself  and  others,  yet  I  fancy  the  real 
truth  was,  he  had  entered  into  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  his  interest  and  conscience,  and  brought  himself 
to  believe,  that  if  under  these  circumstances  he  proved  a 
kind  and  good  master  to  his  slaves,  there  could  be  no 
great  harm  in  retaining  them.  And  that  he  certainly 
was — if  they  were  to  be  slaves  they  could  not  have  be- 
longed to  a  more  merciful  master.  But  this  was  merely 
accidental — had  they  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  tyrannical 
owner,  he  would  have  had  the  power  to  treat  them  cru= 
elly  with  impunity,  which  is  surely  a  horrible  condition 
to  be  liable  to;  and  such  is  slavery,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fine  theoretical  regulations  on  paper,  called  Laws 
of  the  Island.  I  shall  give  the  few  following  traits,  il- 
lustrative of  his  character,  and  West  Indian  manners. 

THE     HUMANE    FRAUD. 

Often,  when  this  humane  master  has  been  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  punishment  and  example,  to  order  a  negro  a 
severe  flogging  for  some  flagrant  offence,  he  has  privately 
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applied  to  me  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  negro,  and 
beg  him  off; — "  For,"  says  he,  "  what  right  have  we  to 
punish  these  poor  creatures,  whom  we  force  to  be  slaves 
— can  we  wonder  they  prove  refractory?  They  rob,  they 
cheat,  they  injure  us,  and  evade  their  task  wherever  they 
can — no  wonder."  And  when  I  made  my  appearance 
at  the  place  of  punishment,  where  the  negro  was  tied 
up  in  the  presence  of  his  master,  and  the  lash  ready  to 
fall  upon  him,  and  have  begged  his  master  to  spare  him 
that  once,  and  I  would  answer  for  his  future  good  con- 
duct, &c.  this  humane  planter,  whilst  his  heart  was 
melting  with  pity  within  him,  would  affect  to  be  sternly 
inexorable,  and  not  to  grant  my  request  till  after  much 
entreaty.  Thus,  like  a  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  the  dread 
of  the  punishment  had  its  due  effect,  without  being  in- 
flicted. Oh,  that  the  holders  of  slaves  could  more  gene- 
rally be  found  at  least  palliating  by  their  humanity  the 
part  they  take  in  the  abominable  system!* 

THE    CONTRAST., 

As  I  was  riding  one  morning  in  Jamaica,  through  a 
plantation  adjoining  the  one  I  resided  upon,  I  heard  (what 
was  but  too  common)  the  lash  of  the  whip,  and  the  cries 
of  the  sufferer.  As  I  proceeded  on  the  road  I  was  going,, 
I  had  to  pass  through  the  mill-yard,  where  I  found  the 
punishment  inflicting.  I  rode  up  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
it  was  a  female  slave.  I  civilly  enquired  of  the  overseer^ 
who  was  present,  the  nature  of  her  offence,  and  if  possible 
to  allow  me  to  intercede  for  her.  He  replied,  "You  are, 
I  think,  Mr.  —— ,  and  your  wise  uncle  pampers  up  his 
slaves,  and  expects  every  body  else,  I  suppose,  should  do 
the  same  by  theirs.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  always  do 
whenever  any  busy  person  interferes  when  Fm  flogging 

*  The  greatest  threat  that  could  be  held  out  to  any  of  his 
slaves,  was,  that  they  should  be  sold  to  another  master  ;  which 
was  creditable  for  both  parties ;  theamaster  for  his  kindness,  the 
slaves  for  their  sensibility  and  gratitude* 
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a  slave.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give  the  negro  just 
double  the  number  of  lashes  I  should  have  done  if  left  to 
myself.  And  so  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  this  wo- 
man shall  now  have  a  double  dose,  in  consequence  of 
your  interference  !" 

CALCULATIOX. 

The  afore-mentioned  planter,  wishing  to  bring  some 
adjacent  wild  land  into  cultivation,  hired  a  gang  of  ne* 
groes  for  that  purpose  from  a  neighbouring  widow,  who 
let  out  her  slaves  to  those  who  would  hire  them-^she  was 
a  most  hard-hearted,  avaricious  woman— over-worked, 
starved,  and  flogged  her  slaves.  When  her  gang  arrived 
on  the  property,  I  never  beheld  a  set  of  more  miserable 
looking  creatures — famished,  diseased,  and  debilitated. 
When  the  planter  saw  them,  he  found  they  would  not 
do ;  and  after  ordering  each  of  them  a  portion  of  provi* 
sions  from  his  own  stores,  sent  them  back  to  their  mis« 
tress,  with  a  note  stating  the  cause.  The  next  day  the 
gang  returned  to  us,  with  a  letter  from  their  owner  to  the 
planter,  in  which  she  assured  him  they  could  work  well 
enough,  notwithstanding  their  appearance,  and  begged  he 
would  flog  them  into  it,  if  any  of  them  failed.  This  ex- 
cellent man  sent  them  back  again  with  another  letter  to 
the  following  effect,  as  finely  sarcastic  as  benevolent: 
«  Neighbour  S , 

"  I  again  send  back  thy  slaves — not  because  they  mil 
not,  but  because  they  cannot  work,  for  want  of  health., 
strength,  and  spirits,  from  hard  treatment.  Now  to  talk 
of  humanity,  Christianity,  and  all  that— to  those  who  let 
out  slaves,  would  only  be  to  render  myself  ridiculous; 
I  therefore  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
thine  interest  only— I  mean  thine  interest  here— as  for 
hereafter,  were  I  to  urge  that,  thou  woirldst  only  smile 
at  me.  Now,  I  have  made  a  sober  calculation,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  profit  and  loss — 'Which  is  the  most  gainful— 
to  wear  out  our  negroes  prematurely^  by  over-workings 
starving,  flogging,  &c.  or  to  cherish  thee*  by  moderate; 

vol,  x,  2  m 
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tasks,  sufficient  food,  and  good  treatment  in  general  ?  I 
find  that  tlie  latter  mode  is  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent, 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietor  in  the  long  run.  Let  me 
persuade  thee,  for  .interest  sake,  to  try  the  experiment ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  thou  would  soon  find  it  so  much  more 
beneficial  to  thee  as  to  induce  thee  to  persevere  in  my 
system.1*  ■-.  ■- 

-  It  is  a  favourite-  argument  with  the  advocates  for  sla- 
Yery,-that  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  ill- 
treat  his  slaves.     This  is   very  plausible   in    theory,  but 
there  area  variety  of  causes  why   it  is  not  always  borne 
out  by  practice.     Some  folks  do  not  always   understand 
even   their    real    interests,  or  are    regardless    of    them ; 
or  sacrifice  permanent  and   distant  advantage  to  present 
temporary  convenience;  or  act  without  thought  on  the 
matter.     For  instance,  it  is  well  known,   that  many  pro- 
prietors have  deliberately  calculated,  that  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  more  advantageous  for"  them  to  obtain  as  much  work 
■with  as  little  expence  as  possible,   in  a  few  years,  out  of 
their  negroes,  (though  they  are  worn  out  in  consequence, 
and  even  to  purchase  a  new  stock  to  replace  them  if  ne- 
cessary,) than  to  cherish  them,  by  moderate  labour,  and 
good  but  expensive  treatment,  to  seek  to  preserve  them, 
increase  the  breed,  &c.     Many  are  impatient  to  make  a 
rapid  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  to  return  to  Europe  to 
enjoy  it  i  and  want  nothing  farther  from  their  estate  in  the 
West  Indies.     Thus  many  exhaust  their  land,  as  well  as 
their  negroes..  Even  in  England  we  find  some  people  act 
on  this  calculation    with  their  horses  ;    and  negroes  are 
only  considered  as  black  cattle  in  the  West  Indies.   Many 
proprietor  are,  absentees,  residing  entirely,  or  for  long 
periods  in  Europe,  where  they  can   better   enjoy  them- 
selves; and  their  managers  well  know,  that  the  best  way 
to  please  them  in  general  is  to  make  the  amount  of  their 
remittances  as  large  as  possible.     In  consequence,  every 
thing  on  the  estate  is  overstrained  for  that  purpose.  Many 
(estates  are  in  the  hands  of  cred iters,  who  are  bent  on  pay- 
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inn;  themselves  as  fast  and  as  amply  as  they  can,  regard- 
less of  who  comes,  or  what  happ.-ns,  alter  their  tum'js 
served.  Nay,  even  executors — there  is  a  significant  say- 
ing in  Jamaica,  "  Don't  make  me  your  heir,  but  executor, 
if  you  wish  to  serve  me."  Some  proprietors  aje  so  poor 
or  emharrassed  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  proper  care  of 
their  slaves.  A  disposition  cruel,  avaricious,  passionate, 
&c  often  leads  to  acts  of  inhumanity,  even  against  inte- 
rest; and  the  slave  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
owner,  or  his  agents — even  personal  pique  against  parti- 
cular slaves,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor, 
■will  often  produce  the  same  effects.  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  young,  and  as  they  are  there  thought  hand- 
some female  slaves,  have  been  averse  to  increase  the  se« 
ra°1ioof  theirowners,  managers,  book-keepers,  drivers, &c. 
being  probably  attached  to  one  of  their  own  colour,  lead 
a  wretched  life  in  consequence,  as  well  as  their  b  ack 
swains  or  husbands — for  they  cannot  call  evenUheir  per- 
sons their  own,  or  those  of  their  children.  In  short,  whe- 
ther a  slave  may  be  well  or  ill  treated,  depends  too  much, 
on  mere  fortuitous  circumstances.  What  appears  most 
likely  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  general  is  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade — proprietors  will  henceforth  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  their  stock,  or  replace  them  by 
other  means  than  cherishing  what  they  possess,  both  for 
their  preservation  as  long  as  possible,  and  encouragement 
of  the  breed  for  future  use.  And  as  it  is  a  climate  as 
cougenial  to  the  negroes  as  their  native  Africa,  so  with, 
proper  management  the  present  stock  may  be  kept  upj, 
and  even  increased.  But  even  this  may  not  effectually 
operate  with  those  who  want  but  a  few  years  ure  of  them, 
or  otherwise  mistake,  neglect,  or  cannot  take  care  of  their 
real  interests.* 

*  There  is  very  little  inducement  for  an  owner  of  a  West  India 
estate  to  aim  at  preserving  it,  either  for  sale,  after  he  has  done 
with  it,  and  retired  to  Europe,  or  retaining  it  under  the  manage-* 
nient  of  agents  ;  if  he  sell  it,  even  if  it  be  in  good  order,  he  cam 
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SPIRITUAL    GUIDE. 

Among  other  things  the  aforementioned  benevolent 
planter  did  for  the  welfare  of  his  slaves,  he  happened 
to  find  a  methodist  preacher,  who  had  come  from  New 
York  to  make  converts  in  Jamaica.  He  induced  this 
minister  to  settle  on  his  estate  to  instruct  the  negroes ; 
built  a  chapel  and  house  for  him,  and  allowed  him  a  com- 
fortable salary — but  this  evangelical  preacher  would  by  no 
means  follow  his  principal's  advice  in  one  very  essential 
particular,  namely,  to  teach  and  preach  only  the  plain 
and  simple  duties  of  religion  and  morality  to  the  ne- 
groes, rather  than  mysterious  dogmas.  He  would  go  his 
own  way  to  work,  and  hold  forth  on  the  Trinity,  Predes- 
tination, Original  Sin,  &c.  &c.  which  puzzled  the  poor 
negroes  amazingly,  without  tending  much  to  make  them 
better  moral  characters.  Stupid  and  ignorant  as  they 
were,  not  even  understanding  the  English  language,  but 
speaking  a  mongrel  lingo,  partly  English  and  partly 
African,  it  required  the  simplest  truths,  in  the  plainest 
language,  to  make  them  comprehend  ;  and  a  precious 
jumble  the  negroes  made  of  it,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  shew. 

JONAS    AND    THE    WHALE. 

Sitting  one  evening  alone  in  the  piazza,  which  ran  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  was  built  on  arches — two  ne- 
groes, Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  smoking  their  pipes  to- 
gether under  the  archway  below.  I  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  between  them.  Caesar  said, "  Wharra 


only  expect  a  very  few  years  purchase,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  annual  produce,  and  that,  generally,  only  paid  by  long  in» 
stalraents,  if  ever  paid  at  all,  after  possession  is  given  ;  and  as 
for  expecting  a  revenue  from  it  under  the  management  of  agents, 
whilst  the  proprietor  resides  in  Europe,  it  is  more  likely  to  in- 
volve him.  The  best  mode  is,  to  manage  and  reside  on  it  him- 
self, till  he  has  realized  as  much  as  he  can,  or  wants  out  of  it, 
and  then  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  best  terms  he  can  procure,  and 
b.ave  done  with  it  for  ever. 
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you  no  come,  Pom pey,  and  hearee  Massa  Bakar,  (i.  e.  the 
name  of  the  parson)  preachee  to-day  ?—him  da  tell  one 
'tory  out  o'  de  big  hook,  (i.  e.  the  bible)  lion-  one  Massa 
Joneras  him  swallow  one  whale."*  Pompey,  puffing 
away  at  his  pipe,  apparently  reflecting  on  the  matter,  at 
length  replied,"  Me  be  do mn'd,  Caesar,  if  somebody  (i.e. 
any  body)  ever  swallow  one  whale."  Caev  exclaimed, 
«<  Oh  you  domnM  negre  yo  a  !  Wharra  you  da  tink  be- 
come  o'you,  if  you  no  believee  wharra  Massa  Bakar  him 
sav  out  o'de  big  book !  You  da  go  to  de  debbel,  and  burn 
like  lilly  hell  O !"— Pompey,  after  a  silence  of  some  mi- 
nutes, puffing  his  pipe  most  furiously,  and  seemingly 
still  revolving  this  strange  story  in  his  mind,  at  last  said, 
«'  Me  da  tink,  Caesar,  dat  dat  same  Massa  Joneras  be  one 
old  country  buckra,  (i.e.  European)  for  'em  debbels  for 
hY  sure  enough,  (i,  e.  devils  for  fish  sure  enough  ;)  so  him 
nam  up  (i.  e.  eat  up)  one  big  whale."  Says  Caesar,  "  Me 
'pose  so,"  (i.  e.  I  suppose  so.) 

Now  to  render  this  more  intelligible:  Cassar  asked 
Pompey,  Why  he  hadn't  been  to  hear  Mr.  Baker  preach 
that  day,  who  read  a  story  out  of  the  big  book  (meaning 
the  bible,)  how  that  one  Mr.  Joneras  (i.e.  Jonas,)  swal- 
lowed a  whale ;  but  Pompey,  not  being  able  to  swallow 
this  marvellous  story,  roundly  replied,  that  "  he'd  be 
d-mn'd  if  any  man  ever  swallow'd  a  whale."  Caesar, 
with  true  church-like  zeal,  immediately  began  to  launch 
forth  anathemas  at  his  unbelief,  and  told  him  he'd  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  Devil  if  he  hadn't  faith  in  the  priest.  Pom- 
pey, apparently  not  liking  to  go  there,  sat  about;  believ- 
ing with  all  his  might  and  main— yet,  unlike  many  folks, 
even  more  enlightened  than  him,  who  believe  through 

*  Either  from  their  stupidity,  wantW  attention,  ignorance  of 
the  language,  &c.  mis-apprehending  the  story,  supposing  that 
Jonas  swallowed  the  whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swallowing 
Jonas,  thus  making  both  the  miracle,  and  merit  of  faith  10 
believing  it  still  greater. 
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thick  and  thin  every  article  of  faith  so  prescribed  to  them 
—-he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  it  to  his  understandings 
and  with  true  casuistical  ingenuity,  (often  practised  on 
such  occasions,)  actually  hit  upon  a  method  of  effecting  it, 
and  shewing  that  this  apparently  impossible  circum- 
stance might  have  really  happened. 

Europeans,  or  old  country  buckra,  as  the  negroes  call 
them,  are  observed,  on  their  arrival  in  the  island,  to  he 
very  fond  of  the  fish — for  the  fact  is,  that  the  meat  is  ge- 
nerally execrable  ;  so  they  naturally  prefer  the  fish, 
which  is  excellent.  Now  it  came  into  Pompey's  head, 
that  this  same  Mr.  Joneras  must  have  been  some  Euro- 
pean, so  very  fond  of  fish  that  he  eat  up  a  whole  whale, 
and  Caesar  agreed  in  this  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Cer- 
tainly metaphysical  mysteries  are  not  always  more  rati- 
onally explained  ! 

What  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  preach  dogmas 
and  mysteries  to  ignorant  people,  which  even  the  more 
enlightened  doubt,  or  differ,  and  wrangle  about ;  and,  after 
all,  are  not  calculated  to  make  them  better  characters.     . 

REBELLION. 

Baker,  the  aforementioned  methodist  preacher,  made 
use  of,  among  his  black  congregation,  the  hymns-  known 
by  the  title  of  "  Lady  Huntingdon's  Collection,"  and  ex- 
horted the  negroes  to  sing  them,  not  only  in  chapel,  but 
also  at  their  work,  pastimes,  &c.  instead  of  their  Pagzn> 
as  he  called  their  African  songs.  This  his  flock  piously 
conformed  to,  and  you  would  hear  them  all  over  the 
estate  chaunting  these  heavenly  ditties  in  their -negrcT 
English.  As  the  high  road  ran  through  theestare,  some 
neighbouring  planters  were  riding  along,  and  heard  the 
negroes  singing  the  following  stanza  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned collection — - 

"  We  will  be  slaves  no  more, 

Since  Christ  has  made  us  free." 

—They  were  thunderstruck  1  exclaiming.  "  Why,  here'ii 
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be  a  rebellion!  they  Say,  *  they  will  be  slaves  no  more, 
since  Chiist  has  made  them  free?—  Here's  the  precious 
effects  of  Mr.  W.'s  new-fangled  m;\nac>ement  of  his 
slaves!"* — The  alarm  was  spt>  a<! — a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  parish  convened — ind  the  matter  gravely 
debated,  which  ended  in  Baker  being  cited  to  appeal- 
before  the  magistrates  at  Montego  Buy,  to  answer  the 
serious  charge  of  preaching  up  rebellion  to  the  slaves,  and 
the  aforesaid  stanza  produce  I  as  proof.  Poor  Baker  made 
the  best  defence  in  court  he  could  ;  but  the  planter,  his 
patron,  did  not  desert  him.  He  was  present,  and  ad- 
dressed the  bench  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  too  ridiculous/'  said  he, cc  to  enter  into  a  serious 
refutation  of  the   preposterous  charge.     Had  you  taken 
the  trouble,  or  had  the  candour,  to   attend  to  what  goes 
before  and  follows  the  obnoxious  passage  in  the  hymn, 
you  will  find  that  it  plainly  means,  We  will  be  slaves  no 
more  to  Sin  and  the  Devil.     Now,  unless  any  proprietor 
can  prove  that  he  is  Sin  or  the  Devil  personified,  he  can 
have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  or  alarm,  that  this  pas- 
sage should  produce  the  rebellion  of  his  slaves.    Will  any 
gentleman   who  prefers  the  charge,  produce  this  kind  of 
proof  in  his  own  behalf,  or  any  of  his  friends  ?  Ah,  gen- 
tlemen, we  enslave  the  bodies  of  these  poor  negroes,  and 
the  Devil  wishes  to  enslave  their  souls— do  not  i^orce  upon 
them   this  double  thraldom — let  us  be  content  with  the 
property  and/controul    of  their  persons  here — *and  leave 
them  free  to  secure  for  their  souls  a  happier  state  hereafter, 
as  their  best  consolation  for  the  miseries  they  are  forced 
to  endure  in   this  world.  -  Do  you  seek  to  enslave  their 
souls  and  bodies  too  ?"   After  proceeding  some  time  in  this 
strain,  the  matter  terminated,  by  tiie  coirt  dismissing  the 

*  I  nib  gentleman  s  humane  and  liberal  treatment  of  his 
slaves  was  generally  reprobated  by  the  other  planters,  possibly 
thinking  it  reflected  unfavourably  on  themselves,  but  ostensibly, 
because  they  either  really  did,  or  affected  to  believe  it  had  a 
bad  tendency. 
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charge,  but  requiring  that  the  hymn-book  should  be  sub* 
jected  to  their  inspection  and  revision,  that  the  aforesaid, 
or  any  other  obnoxious  passage,  might  be  expunged  ! 

This  humane  planter  is  since  dead,  and  gone  to  an- 
swer for  his  deeds.  I  trust  he  meets  the  reward  of  his 
benevolence. 

ADAM   AND    THE    APPLE. 

A  zealous  missionary,  preaching  to  the  Indians  on  ori- 
ginal sin,  or  in  other  words,  that  all  the  human  race  be- 
came corrupt,  and  liable  to  eternal  perdition,  because 
one  man,  i.  e.  their  progenitor,  Adam,  ate  an  apple  many 
thousand  years  before  they  were  born.  After  his  sermon, 
he  asked  a  sachem,  Whether  he  didn't  think  that  Adam 
bad  committed  a  very  enormous  crime?  The  Indian  re- 
plied, "  Certainly  it  was  very  wrong  of  him — for  people 
should  not  eat  their  apples,  but  make  them  into  cider  for 
a  winter  store!"  which  was  all  the  idea  the  poor  Indian 
had  of  the  matter  ! 

I  fancy  that  many  of  our  missionaries,  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  now  a  days  to  send  into  all  the  crooks  and  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  to  convert  the  native  savages,  act  with 
as  little  discretion,  and  consequent  lack  of  success  or  use- 
fulness, 

INDIAN    TOLERATION. 

A  missionary  was  relating  the  Mosaic  acccount  of  the 
creation  to  an  Indian,  who,  as  is  their  invariable  custom, 
listened  to  him  without  interruption  or  contradiction. 
When  the  priest  had  ended,  the  other  said  to  him,  "  In- 
deed, brother,  it's  a  very  pretty  story  you've  been  telling 
me,  and  you  do  right  to  believe  it,  for  I  dare  say  your 
mothers  taught  it  ye.  Now,  I'll  teil  you  what  our  mo- 
thers taught  us  respecting  the  creation  of  this  our  coun- 
try." He  then  began  a  story  very  different,  but  perhaps 
Dot  at  all  more  marvellous  than  the  priest's,  who  fre- 
quently interrupted  him  with  angry  zeal,  pronouncing  it 
damnable  lies.  At  length  the  Indian  stopped  and  said, 
15  Really,  brother,  your  mothers  have  not  taught  ye  good 
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breeding.  I  patiently  listened  to  your  story  and  believed 
it — but  you  give  me  the  lie  at  every  word.  Oh,  brother! 
brother  !  you  should  go  back  to  your  mother  and  learn 
politeness!" 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  the  world  were  all  men 
equally  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others  who  differ  from 
them  as  this  unlettered  Indian* 

T.  W.  SL 


BUONAPARTE  and  KING  WILLIAM, 

Sir, 

The  observations  which  I  wrote  upon  the  sentiments 
delivered  in  your  Political  Retrospect  for  April,  has  called 
forth,  from  the  writer  of  that  article,  a  very  elaborate 
reply.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  prefer  his  arguments 
to  mine,  and  equally  natural  that  he  should  think  himself 
right.  I  know  enough  of  mankind,  indeed,  to  be  satis- 
fied that  truth  rarely  insinuates  itself  through  the  medium 
of  controversy.  Polemics  dispute  not  to  convince  each 
other,  or  the  world,  but  to  exhibit  dexterity  of  reasoning, 
felicity  of  retort,  or  playfulness  of  wit. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  trouble  you,  or  your 
readers  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  reply  of  H.  W„ 
The  impolicy  or  policy,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  war 
with  Buonaparte  is  happily  no  longer  a  question  of  inte- 
rest. The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  decided  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  contest  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  as 
to  its  equity,  I  will  leave  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
future  historian,  or  the  living  jurist.  Neither  shall  I  be 
tempted  to  support,  by  any  fresh  enquiry,  any  philoso- 
phical speculation,  or  any  appeal  to  facts,  the  truth  of 
that  position  which  I  laid  down,  viz.  "  that  public  law 
is  founded  upon  the  common  axiom,  that  what  consti- 
tutes the  good  of  the  whole  must  give  way  to  the  imagi- 
nary or  real  good  of  the  few  ;"  and  which  H.  W.  very 
innocently  doubts.    He  seems  to  suppose  that  the  smaller 

vol,  xs  2  b 
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number  must  prevail  over  the  larger ;  that  the  minority 
should  direct  the  majority;  that  that  which  benefits  a 
fevv  shall  be  adopted  to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  all.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  deny  him  the  merit  of  this  discovery, 
and  still  less  to  envy  him  the  triumph  of  pursuing  it,  and 
am  contented  to  be  classed  among  the  "  helplessly  igno- 
rant," for  maintaining  a  doctrine  the  reverse  of  his. 

The  chief  object  indeed  for  which  I  have  troubled  you 
with  this  letter  is  to  animadvert  upon  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  mistaken  confidence  expanding  into  a  full-blown 
sneer.     "  H.  W."   in   his  reply  says,  that  I,  "  for  what 
reason  must  be  best  known  to  myself,  mis-state  historical 
facts,  particularly  that  of  William's  consanguinity  with 
the   Stuarts;   I  call  him  the  nephew  of  James  the  Se- 
cond, but  most  assuredly   he  was  his  son-in-law,  as  he 
married  his  daughter  Mary,  and  her  youngest  sister  Anne? 
afterwards  Queen  of  England,    whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  created  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  James's  first  wife  espoused  Prince  George  of 
Denmark."     There  is   a  prodigious   deal   of  historical 
learning  in  this  passage,  which  makes  me  almost  afraid  of 
entering  the  lists  with  a  champion  so  profoundly  acquaint-* 
ed  with  the  genealogy  of  our  sovereigns.     However,  as  I 
am  accused  of  mis-stating  facts,  and  in  another  part  am 
plainly  told  that  my  statement  is  a  "  falsification ;"  in 
justice  to  myself,  and  in  mercy  to  "  H.  W."  whose  igno- 
rance on  this  point  looks  like  a  miracle,  I  must  quote  my 
authorities,  though  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  do  it  in  sup- 
port  of  so  familiar  a  point  in  our  history. 

I  presume  H.  W.  will  allow  that  James  II.  was  the  son 
of  Charles  I.  He  will  not  dispute  that  fact ;  and  if  there- 
fore I  can  shew  that  the  father  of  William  HI.  married  a 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  consequently  the  sister  of 
James  II.  he  will  also  allow  that  WUianr  III.  being  the 
issue  of  that  union,  must  have  been  the  nephew  of  James 
II.  Now  for  my  authorities. 
"  Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred 
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during  this  busy  period  (1641 )  we  have  almost  overlooked 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mart/ with  William  Prince  of 
Orange.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  connections 
with  the  family  of  the  Orange."  (Hume's  Hist,  vol.5,  4to 
edit.  p.  28*2.)  According  to  H.  W.  the  commencement  of 
that  connection  was  the  marriage  of  William  with  James's 
daughter. — "  William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  the  fifth 
Stadtholder,  and  the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.  and 
of  Mary,  daughter  oj  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  was 
born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  13, 1650,"  &c.  (See  Revolutions 
des  Provinces-Unies,  &c.  par  Etienne  Grobard,  Nimegue, 
1788,  vol.  1.  page  85.) 

"William  II.  prince  of  Orange,  was  naturally  ambi- 
tious. He  it  was  that  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  to 
Charles  I.  and  from  this  marriage  was  born  William- 
Henry,  afterwards  King  of  Great  Britain,  whose  history 
we  have  undertaken  to  relate."  (See  History  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  William  III.  p.  5.    London.    1744.) 

"  This  prince  (William  II.  of  Orange,)  had  married 
the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  daughter  to  King  Charles 
I.  The  grief  that  many  felt  on  occasion  of  his  death  was 
inexpressible.  His  wife's  sorrow  was  abated,  however, by 
the  posthumous  birth  of  a  prince  whom  she  brought  into 
the  world  eight  days  after  his  father's  decease.  This  was 
William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  glorious  actions  have  eternalized 
his  memory."  (See  Burrish's  Batavia  Illustra,  pp.  203* 
231.) 

I  hope  these  proofs  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  con- 
vince H.  W.  (and  upon  such  a  point  I  imagine  he  alone 
can  require  to  be  convinced,)  that  William  III.  was  the 
nephew  of  James  II. ;  that  I  have  not,  consequently, 
*l  mis-stated  historical  facts ;"  and  that,  without  any  pre- 
sumption I  may  retort  upon  him  the  advice  he  so  injudi- 
ciously offered  to  me,  that  before  he  challenges  others 
with  ignorance,  "  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had  first  shewn 
fee  had  some  trifling  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under 
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discussion."  Avery  trifling  knowledge,  God  knows  f 
would  have  saved  him  this  exposure;  and  myself  the 
trouble  of  making  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  refutation  of  his 
statement  respecting  the  progress  of  King  William  after 
he  landed  in  England.  Many  parts  of  that  statement  is 
just  as  unsupported  by  historical  authenticity  as  his 
denial  of  William's  consanguinity.  I  was  merely  anxious 
to  shew  that  I  understood  what  I  ventured  to  write 
about,  and  having  done  that  will  contentedly  leave  the 
other  triumphs  of  superior  argument  and  knowledge  to 
my  antagonist.  M.  W„ 


JACOBIN  TACTICS  AT  PARIS  IN   1814 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  had  the  following  curious  fact  from  a  particular 
friend,  a  country  clergyman,  and  as  it  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, I  believe,  in  any  of  the  public  papers,  you  may 
think  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  repository,  as  character- 
istic of  the  party  sentiment  and  dash  of  the  Parisian 
agitators. 

The  relation  is  nearly  in  my  friend's  own  words.  Bu- 
siness calling  me  to  London  about  this  time  last  year,  J 
found  the  town  generally  empty,  excepting  that  there 
were  many  foreigners  about,  and  persons  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  France.  Curiosity  had  led  me  to  a  dining 
house  near  Leicester-square,  frequented  chiefly  by  fo- 
reigners. The  persons  in  the  public  room  appeared  to 
be-all  such,  and  I  was  surprized  to  be  accosted  by  one 
who  spoke  pure  and  fluent  English.  He  proved  to  be  a 
Virginian,  lately  returned  from  Paris,  apparently  on  some 
public  business.  We  became  so  sociable  as  to  propose 
dining  together,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I 
obtained  many  curious  particulars  from  him  relative  to 
the  state  of  parties  in  Paris,  and  the  violence  with  which 
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the  Bonapartists  seemed  disposed  to  conduct  themselves 
under  their  late  heavy  discomfiture. 

One  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  very  public  street  in  Paris,  he  saw  a  large 
placard,  rather  high,  in  a  very  conspicuous  place, 
and  a  group  of  persons  round  it,  some  viewing  it  atten- 
tively, others  pass:ng  on,  smiling,  or  shaking  their 
heads  and  shrugging  up  the>r  shoulders.  On  a  near 
view  he  found  it  was  a  portrait  of  Louis,  the  restor- 
ed monarch ;  a  good  likeness,  with  a  distant  view  of 
the  guillotine!  !  Under  was  the  following  legend  in  Eng- 
lish— 

"  Fee,  fa,  fon — 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  roval  Bourbon. 

Tickelly,  tickelly,  teen — 

Hark  I  the  snap  of  the  guillotine  1" 

It  was  supposed  this  was  done  in  English,  that  it  might 
Bot  be  so  soon  torn  down,  as  it  otherwise  might,  if  im- 
mediately understood  ;  and  also  that  it  would  excite  more 
curiosity  by  needing  an  explanation.  An  old  man  of  a 
soldier-like  appearance,  but  not  in  regimentals,  was  seen 
explaining  it  to  the  people,  and  the  American  observed 
it  remained  upon  the  wall  full  two  hours;  when  it  was 
at  last  carefully  torn  down,  and  as  entire  as  possible,  by 
two  men  who  were  said  to  belong  to  the  police.  This 
happened  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  that  Sunday  on  which  the  shops  were  shut  up 
by  order  of  the  king.  Many  of  the  prints  w  ere  afterwards 
sent  by  post  to  the  most  distinguished  loyalists  in  Paris ; 
and  it  was  said  that  some  were  offered  to  the  printsellers 
both  of  London  and  Dublin,  and  in  course  rejected.  Se- 
veral, however,  are  at  present  in  London,  and  kept  as 
curiosities.  They  are  said  to  be  remarkably  weli  ex- 
scjuteds 

Curiosus* 


(    IflR    ) 
ANIMAL  FOOD, 

SlK, 

The  disciples  of  Ritson,  and  more  especially  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  who  has  himself  endea- 
voured to  enforce,  by  his  example,  the  prevalence  of 
vegetable  diet,  have  been  confirmed  in  their,  opinions, 
and  are  quite  delighted  by  the  recent  appearance  of  Dr. 
Lambe's  additional  reports.  The  object  of  this  gentle* 
man  is  to  prove  that  all  consumption  of  animal  food  is 
injurious  to  the  growth  and  comfort  of  the  body,  to  the 
sanity  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
his  assertions  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  because  he  himself  subsisting,  as  he 
has  done,  on  a  vegetable  diet  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
four  years,  has  enjoyed  vigorous  health  and  spirits,  with- 
out the  interruption  of  a  day's  severe  illness  during  the 
whole  of  that  period. 

It  is  not  to  the  abuse  of  animal  food,  but  to  its  use, 
that  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Lambe  are  exclusively  directed; 
he  condemns  the  mastication  of  animal  diet  altogether, 
and  attributes  to  the  abstinence  from  all  but  vegetable 
food,  the  comparative  difference  which  prevails  between 
the  mentality  of  great  towns,  and  of  the  country.  Amongst 
the  labouring  classes,  he  observes,  animal  food  becomes  to 
be  thought  necessary  by  those  who  in  the  country  must 
have  been  contented  with  a  scanty  portion  once  a  week. 
To  be  able  to  procure  this,  becomes  a  distinction  in  society, 
and  this  object  is  accomplished  by  the  high  price  of 
wages  in  cities  and  crowded  towns.  Excess  and  intem- 
perance are  among  the  professional  modes  of  curing 
diseases  ;  the  doctrines  of  abstemiousness  are  exploded  ; 
and  to  forbid  the  use  of  vegetables  in  chronic  diseases  is 
a  part  of  the  established  routine.  If  there  be  a  little 
heart-burn  or  flatulence,  all  vegetables  are  instantly  pro- 
scribed. Even  infants  are  loaded  with  made  dishes,  and 
their  breaths  smell  of  wine  and  strong  liquois.  Among 
the  effects  of  animal  food,  life  is  hurried  on  with  unsatu* 
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ral  and  unhealthy  rapidity.  We  arrive  at  puberty  too 
soon  ;  the  passions  are  developed  too  early.  In  the  male 
they  acquire  an  impetuosity  approaching  to  madness; 
the  females  breed  too  quick,  processes  which  ought  to  be 
distinct  and  successive,  are  blended  together,  and  con- 
founded. Women  who  ought  to  be  nurses,  become  preg- 
nant even  with  the  child  at  the  breast;  the  system 
becomes  exhausted  and  destroyed,  and  we  become 
deseased  and  old  when  we  ought  to  be  in  the  maturity 
of  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lambe, 
that  animal  food  is  unfavourable  to  the  intellectual 
powers.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  to  any  thing  requiring 
thought  after  a  full  meal  of  meat,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
improperly  said  of  the  vegetable  feeders  that  with  them 
it  is  morning  all  day  long.  The  senses,  the  memory,  the 
understanding,  and  the  imagination,  are  improved  by 
a  vegetable  diet.  It  has  been  said  that  the  great  fondness 
of  mankind  for  animal  food,  is  proof  enough  that  nature 
intended  them  to  eat  it,  as  if  men  were  not  fond  of  wine* 
ardent  spirits,  and  other  things  which  cut  short  their 
days.  As  if  the  Russians  were  not  fond  of  tallow,  the 
Esquimaux  of  train-oil,  and  savages,  among  which  Dr. 
Lambe  numbers  some  of  our  national  vulgar,  of  blood  and 
entrails  (I  suppose  the  doctor  means  black  puddings),  and 
all  sorts  of  garbage,  the  thoughts  of  which  sicken  a 
civilized  man.  The  raw  and  almost  putrid  flesh  of  the 
seal  is  the  delight  of  the  natives  of  the  Terra  del  Fue- 
go,  and  the  rank  fat  is  the  most  delicious  to  their  palate* 
A  savage  has  been  seen  to  gnaw  a  bone  of  the  human  body 
with  just  as  must  relish  as  we  suck  a  bone  of  mutton. 
Mans  flesh  then  is  as  good  as  the  flesh  of  the  ox  or  the  hoga 
Some  animals  devour  their  own  offspring,  and  if  we  do  not 
the  same,  it  is  not  because  their  flesh  would  be  disgustful  to 
the  palate.  No  other  matter  but  the  direct  produce  of  the 
earth  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man  as  indicated  by  the 
organs  of  his  structure. 


£00  Dr.  Lamhes  philosophy. 

The  antipathy  of  Dr.Lambeto  fish,  milk,  and  to  cbok- 
ery,is  equally  conspicuous.  The  Russians,  from  the  lowest 
peasant  to  the  highest  nobleman,  are  eating  raw  turnips 
all  day  long.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  particularly 
from  the  observation  of  the  navigators  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  that  those  races  of  men  who  admit  into  their  nutri- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  fruit,  and  recent  vegetable 
matter,  unchanged  by  culinary  art,  have  a  form  of  body 
the  largest,  of  the  most  perfect  proportion,  and  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  that  they  have  the  greatest  strength  and 
activity,  and  probably  enjoy  the  greatest  health.  Man 
must  have  been  fed  previous  to  the  invention  of  any  art, 
even  the  simple  one  of  making  bows  and  arrows.  He 
could  not  have  lived  by  prey,  since  all  the  animals  excel 
him  in  swiftness.  A  vegetable  diet  would  render  drink- 
ing unnecessary.  By  long  habit,  and  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  of  blood,  we  have  come  to  view  them  without 
emotion.  By  the  rejection  of  animal  food,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  agriculture,  internal  order  would  be  rendered  as 
necessary  as  external  security.  Peace  and  the  empire  of 
law  would  succeed  to  strife,  violence,  and  anarchy ;  and 
war  with  its  attendant  miseries,  would  cease  to  be  one  cf 
the  scourges  of  human  life. 

Such  are  the  wonders  to  be  effected  by  the  substitution 
of  a  vegetable  diet  for  the  carnivorous  abominations  which 
corrupt,  impoverish,  and  debilitate  the  present  unforttn 
nate  generation.  As  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  author 
has  himself  adopted  the  example  which  he  recommends 
to  others,  and  confines  himself  exclusively  to  vegetable 
diet ;  and  as  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understanding, 
and  the  imagination,  have  been  observed  to  improve  by 
an  abstinence  from  animal  food,  I  am  somewhat  per-* 
plexed  and  astonished  at  the  ineffectual  result  of  the 
process  on  the  doctor  himself.  If  his  senses,  his  imagi- 
nation^ and  his  judgment,  have  been  improved,  what 
must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  original  materials  ?  Of 
philosophy  he  is  destitute :  his  appeals  to  fact  are  few 
and  general;  his  declamation  is  vulgar;    his  assertions 
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vague;  his  language  destitute  of  elegance  and  precision. 
If  a  literary  composition  like  this  of  Dr.  Lambe  be  the 
result  of  granivorous  habits, may  we  still  retain  the  debili- 
tating and  stupifyiug  power  of  eating  roast  beef  and 
quaffing  madeira! 

It  is  not  possible  to  examine  this  strange  farrago  of 
incongruous  argument,  and  unlimited  assertion,  without 
a  mingled  feeling  of  laughter  and  of  pity.  The  doctor 
boldly  asserts  that  animal  food  is  an  habitual  irritation, 
thatit  predisposes  to  disease,  and  that  it  vitiates  and  debili- 
tates the  functions  of  human  life,  yet  informs  us  that  the 
Russians,  the  most  alert,  the  most  intrepid,  and  the  most 
capable  of  all  European  nations  of  enduring  the  extremi- 
ties of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  are  fond  of  tallow.  As 
an  example  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  oleaginous  sub* 
stances,  he  adduces  the  example  of  the  Esquimaux,  a 
people  remarkable  for  lynx-eyed  sagacity  of  sight,  for 
fleetness  of  foot,  and  almost  preter-natural  longevity  :  as 
a  proof  of  the  dreadful  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
use  of  fish,  he  refers  to  the  savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
who  are  enabled  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  that  very 
article  to  rear  a  numerous  and  healthful  progeny.  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  savages,  except  the  cannibals  of 
New  Zealand,  abhor  the  taste  of  human  food,  yet  lux- 
uriate on  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  the  doctor,  by  a 
singular  process  of  reasoning,  concludes  that  they  are 
equally  unnatural. 

The  degraded  intellect,  and  disgusting  morals,  which 
pervade  a  population  of  more  than  forty  millions  within 
the  limits  of  our  Indian  empire,  exhibit  a  striking 
evidence  in  opposition  to  the  statement  that  vegetable 
food  improves  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  imagination.  For  three  thousand  years  has 
this  miserable  and  rice-eating  generation,  whose  tenets 
and  practice  accord  so  precisely  with  those  of  Dra 
Lambe,  descended  from  one  age  to  another  without  the 
display  of  a  single  moral  or  intellectual  virtue^  while 
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their  external  scrupulosity  and  humanity  have  been 
accompanied  by  every  vice  and  every  impurity  that 
disgrace  human  nature.  Of  all  the  abominations  which 
have  polluted  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  worship  of  the 
Lingam  is  the  most  revolting  to  the  natural  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  and  to  all  that  we  have  been  taught  by 
reason,  by  feeling,  or  by  revelation ;  but  these  "  tender 
and  patient  people,"  who  would  sooner  perish  than  taste 
a  tea-spoonful  of  cow-broth,  and  who  worship  the  ver- 
min which  defile  their  bodies,  assemble  in  crowds 
to  perform  the  horrid  and  disgusting  ceremony  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Thousands  of  these  infatuated 
beings,  who  would  expire  with  horror  at  the  crushing  of 
a  spider,  or  the  drowning  of  a  fly,  travel  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other  to  witness  the  prostration  and  suicide 
of  their  fellow  creatures  before  the  chariot-wheels  of  the 
idol  of  Jaggernaut,  and  gaze  in  speechless  raptures  at 
the  self-pollution  of  the  priests,  who,  elevated  upon  the 
summit  of  the  vehicle,  commit  the  crime  of  Onan  in  the 
unblushing  infamy  of  day.  Such  are  the  advantages  of 
a  vegetable  diet,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Lambe, 
as  a  cause  and  criterion  of  moral  excellence  and  intellec- 
tual superiority.  If  this  be  the  result  of  a  change  of 
food,  let  us  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
carnivorous  antipathies,  and  let  it  be  remembered  at  the 
same  time  that  near  thirty  millions  of  this  favoured  and 
exemplary  race,  "  whose  understandings  and  senses  are 
improved  by  vegetable  feeding-,"  have  not  only  been  from 
time  to  time  immemorial  the  slaves  of  the  grossest  su- 
perstition, but  so  indifferent  or  unequal  to  the  support 
of  their  religious  and  political  rights  against  a  handful 
of  Europeans,  that  they  are  governed  with  absolute  sway 
by  a  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  their  own  numbers. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  English  people  are 
more  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  animal  food  than  any 
nation  of  the  continent,  and  that  they  eat  it  in  more 
substantial  forms  and  in  larger  quantities,     Yet  in   every 
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effort  of  intellectual  vigour,  in  every  work  of  imagination, 
in  physical  strength,  in  manly  beauty,  and  in  moral  pu- 
rity of  personal  character,  in  all  that  distinguishes  the 
man  from  the  brute,  and  the  freeman  from  the  slave,  they 
may  personally  challenge  the  rivalry  of  Europe.  The 
heroes  of  Waterloo,  who,  to  the  regret  and  indignation 
of  Dr.  Lam  be,  feed  upon  roast  beef,  and  have  no  com- 
passion on  the  bleating  of  his  granivorous  namesakes 
need  not,  it  is  presumed,  resign  the  palm  of  bravery  or  of 
skill  to  the  smokers  of  segars,  and  the  gourmands  on 
vermicelli.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  brave,  gallant,  and 
intelligent  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  feels  no  com- 
punctious visitings  of  conscience  in  dissecting  a  goose, 
or  unlacing  a  pheasant;  and  am  certain  that  his  enemies 
most  devoutly  wish  that  he  had  been  a  milk  and  water 
General. 

Many  of  the  most  celebrated  English  individuals  in 
science  poetry,  art,  and  criticism,  have  been  peculiarly 
addicted  to  luxurious  cookery,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
table  well  replenished  with  a  variety  of  dishes.  Thom- 
son, the  author  of  the  Seasons,  was  a  bon  vivunt,  as  far  as 
extended  to  good  eating,  and  perhaps  a  glutton  ;  Di\  John- 
son was  fond  of  pork,  and  was  accustomed  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  and  the  remembrance 
of  a  well  cooked  dinner  in  raptures  rather  unbecoming 
a  philosopher;  the  feast  presented  by  Akenside  the  poet 
to  his  friends,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  as  described 
by  Smollett,  would  have  done  credit  to  the  taste  and  pro- 
fusion of  an  Apicius.  Quin,  the  celebrated  actor,  was  a 
perfect  gourmand.  David  Garrick  exercised  his  knife  and 
fork  on  his  favourite  venison  with  great  dexterity  ;  Han- 
del, the  musician,  was  a  lover  of  turtle  and  a  wine-bibber; 
the  late  Mr.  Cumberland  was  a  peculiar  amaceur  of  Col- 
chester oysters,  and  of  a  much  less  fashionable  dish  ;  and 
to  complete  the  climax  Walter  Scott  is,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  little  more  expert  at  inditing  an  epic  poem  tha& 
at  nosing  a  leveret ! 

P.P. 
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ROYALTY, 

A  strong  predilection  in  favor  of  hereditary  monarchy 
is  observable  in  the  mass  or  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Britain,    throughout  every   period  of  our  history.     In 
the  civil  wars,    and  during  the  protectorate,   this  preju- 
dice was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty.     The  real,   or 
republicans  from  principle,  whether  aristocratic  or  de- 
mocratic, were  an  inconsiderable  minority,  too  inconsi- 
derable in  fact  to  keep  the  sword  firm   in  their  hands, 
which  was  their   only  support.     The  Restoration  fully 
proved  this,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  it  wras  possible 
for  the  real  inclinations  of  the  majority  to  operate,  and 
independently  of  the  smallest  assistance  afforded  to  the 
exiled  family  by   foreign  powers.     How  essentially  dif- 
ferent the  present  political  predilection  of  the  French 
people  from  that  of  the  English  !  The  former  reject  their 
old   hereditary  race  of  monarchs,  whether  unconnected 
and  unassisted,  or  supported  by  the  influence  and  military 
power  of  all  Europe  ;  and  have  lately  evinced  that,  not- 
withstanding all  their  tergiversation,  changes,  and  appa- 
rent vacillation,  republicanism  is  still,  at  bottom,  the  go« 
verning  principle  with  the  majority  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ;    and  it  has  been  remarked  by  English  travellers  in 
La  Vendee,   and  in  the  south  of  France  generally,   that 
neglect,  and  want  of  instruction,  have  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  prevalence  of  royalism  in  those  parts,   as  is  fully 
apparent  on  serious  conversation  with  the  inhabitants  of 
every  rank  beneath  the  noblesse. 

How  powerfully  was  my  juvenile  attention  fixed  by 
Hume's  *  Final  Victory  of  the  Royalists,'  blazoned  in  his 
contents  for  the  reign  of  Charles  II. !  A  final  victory  in- 
deed !  This  royalist  nation,  however,  was  very  near  over- 
shooting the  line  it  had  apparently  presented  to  itself,  and 
had  most  assuredly  been  in  part  driven,  and  partly  led  to 
submit  to  a  sort  of  moderated  tyranny,  but  for  the  fortu- 
nate circumstance  of  the  Duke  of  York's  change  of  reli- 
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gion.  John  Bull,  fully  wedded  to  his  own,  which,  as  his 
own,  must  be  necessarily  the  best — indeed  he  was  in  that 
case  right — could  not  endure  the  thought  of  foreign  po- 
pery. However  professedly  tolerant,  he  could  not  tole- 
rate a  different  religion  in  his  prince,  any  more  than  he 
could  see  popery  in  such  a  determination.  A  king  to  rule 
over  him  must  swear  to  the  truth  of  his  religion,  believe 
it  or  not.  But  for  the  dread  of  popery  an  exclusion  bill 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  this  country. 

In  your  last  number,  I  think,  was  a  pleasing  and  very 
accurate  and  able  detail  of  the  striking  occurrences  dur- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  by  William  of 
Nassau,  and  his  partizans.     Of  all  national  solecisms,  and 
we  abound  in  such,  there  is  not  a  greater  than  that  the 
Revolution  of  1688  was  effected  by  the  people.    No  such 
thing.     It  was  simply  the  work  of  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
fact  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  since  the  Tories  were  either 
wheedled  or  alarmed  into  the  measure,   for  there  were 
alarmists  in  those  days  also,  and  afterwards  demonstrated, 
whenever  court  interest  did  not  aid  their  new  conviction, 
the  most  decided  and  hearty  repentance.     Such  also,  the 
first  alarm  and  ebullition  over,  was  the  sentiment  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  without  doors,  and  the  nation  was 
almost  immediately  after  the  Revolution  decidedly  Jaco- 
bite,    But  the  government  was  fixed  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  powerful  party,  both  landed  and  commercial,  who 
grasped  with  vigour  the  national  sword  and  purse. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Smollett's  history  on 
the  subject  of  the  Revolution,  which  I  quoted  in  a  poli- 
tical tract  of  mine,  published  twenty  years  ago,  and  which 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  writer  having  noticed.  It 
serves  to  demonstrate  that  Toby  Smollett,  although  a 
Tory,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  professed 
Jacobite,  witness  his  "  Tears  of  Scotland,"  had  realiy 
some  glimmerings  of  democracy  in  his  mind,  nay,  may 
be  even  fairly  styled  the  precursor  of  Thomas  Paine.  In 
a  note  on  the  Revolution,  Smollett  says — 


W6  Constitutional  rights. 

"  When  the  people  are  obliged  by  tyranny,  or  other  acci- 
dents, to  have  recourse  to  the  first  principles  of  society,  namely, 
their  own  preservation,  in  electing  a  new  sovereign,  it  wiU 
deserve  consideration,  whether  that  choice  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  majority  of  a  parliament,  which  has  been  dissolved  ;  indeed, 
by  any  parliament  whatsoever,  or  by  the  body  of  the  nation, 
assembled  in  communities,  corporations,  by  tribes  or  centuries, 
to  signify  their  assent  or  dissent,  with  respect  to  the  person 
proposed  as  their  sovereign." 
Again,— 

*'  The  right  of  altering  the  constitution,  therefore,  or  of  devU 
ating  from  the  established  practice  of  inheritance,  in  regard 
to  the  succession  of  the  crown  is  inherent  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  every  individual  has  an  equal  right  to  his  share  in 
the  general  determination,  whether  his  opinion  be  signified 
viva  voce,  or  by  a  representative  whom  he  appoints,  and  instructs 
for  that  purpose." 

The  Revolution  having  passed,  however,  the  people 
endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  object  of  their 
leader's  choice,  by  making  his  government,  and  residence 
in  England,  as  uncomfortable  to  him  as  possible.  They 
vented  their  spleen  truly  a  CA>tg(aise,  in  complaints, 
grumblings,  and  scurvy  jokes.  William  was  first  of  all 
nick-named  '  Old  hook-nose,'  afterward-  '  Old  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,*  alluding  to  the  land-tax.  An  old 
calumny  upon  him  was  revived,  or  invented,  of  a  name- 
less propensity,  and  his  chief  favorite  implicated.  The 
horrible  Maestricht  affair,  so  truly  indicative  of  William's 
total  defect  of  human  feeling,  was  brought  up  afresh,  and 
the  severe  lines  of  Rochester  (or  Dorset)  were  in  every 
one's  mouth — 

— — —  ■ ...  ■■    i.    "  where  is  he  ? 

Fam'd  for  that  brutal  piece  of  bravery. 
He,  with  his  meek  impenetrable  scull, 
The  solid,  harden'd  armour  of  a  fool, 
Well  might  himself  to  all  war's  ills  expose, 
Who,  come  what  will,  yet  had  no  brains  to  lose  !'8 

After  the  death  of  William,  the  mole-hill  in  the  park 
which  threw  down  his  horse,  and  occasioned  the  fatal 
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rupture  of  his  collar-hone,  whs  toasted  in  their  drink,  by 
the  Jacobites,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Utile  gentleman  m 
velvet'  A  toast  my  great  uncle  had  often  drank.  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  in  early  youth  of  listening  to  the 
old  fox-hunter's  stories  of  times  past.  He  remembered 
the  Revolution  well,  and  personally  knew  James  II. 

During  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne,  the  peoole  were 
tolerably  well  satisfied  m  the  possession  of  a  fuil-blooded 
Stuart,  and  such  a  friend  too  of  high  church  L  And  had 
Anne  been  as  ardent  in  the  good  old  cause  of  Jacobitism, 
as  perhaps  the  majority  of  her  people,  a  Stuart  would 
have  succeeded  her,  n  augre  all  the  warming-pan  fabri- 
cations of  William's  court.  But  Anne  could  never  en- 
dure *  Italian  Molly/  nor  her  brat.  Thus  much  must  be 
averred,  without  fear  of  controversy,  had  the  Stuarts  re- 
ceived one-twentieth  part  of  the  assistance,  in  money  and 
intrigue  only,  which  has  been  lavished  upon  the  Bour- 
bons, the  cause  of  Jacobitism  would  have  triumphed  at 
the  death  of  Anne. 

Behold,  in  the  warming-pan  story,  a  precedent  for  those 
fabrications  with  which  our  press  has  teemed  of  late  years 
respecting  France.  Swift  knew  the  country  in  which  he 
was  writing,  and  the  people  also,  when  he  treated  on  the 
art  of  political  lying. 

Much  as  the  people  were  attached  to  the  memory  of 
Anne,  her  statue  in  St.  Pain's  Cnurch-yard  had  not  been 
exposed  many  days  to  public  view,  before  the  following 
still  remembered  lines  were  repeated  all  over  the  king- 
dom— . 

*'  Brandy- faced  Nan's  left  herein  the  lurch, 

With  her  face  to  the  gin-shop  and  her to  the  church." 

The  corner  house  on  Ludgate-hjll  was  at  that  time  a 
liquor-shop,  and  her  Majesty's  cordial  affection  for  right 
Nantz,   was  well  known  to  her  loving  subjects. 

George  I.  who,  in  pudding  time  came  over,  had  not 
long  been  nere,  before  the  people,  in  disgust  at  manners 
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not  very  refined  or  conciliating,  called  him  "the  turnip- 
hoer  l"  This  I  was  told  by  one  of  his  actual  loving  sub- 
jects. A  poor  Jacobite  parson  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
got  himself  unflocked  for  a  very  uncourtly  passage  in  his 
sermon.  Speaking  of  the  new  royal  family  of  Hanover, 
his  enthusiastic  madness  prompted  him  thus  to  designate 
them — "  Their  name  is  Guelph,  and  they  brought  forth 
whelps,  and  they  are  the  devourers  of  men  !" 

The  Whigs  raised  a  sort  of  a  shadow  of  popularity  for 
George  II.  styling  him  the  "  good  old  king."  But  extreme 
imbecillity  of  mind,  avarice,  uncouth  and  passionate  de- 
meanor, were  little  likely  to  engage  either  popular  af- 
fection, or  posthumous  respect.  George  III.  was  the 
only  popular  sovereign  since  Charles  II.  and  Anne.  He 
was  hailed  not  only  as  a  Briton  born,  but  as  a  patron  of 
high  church  ;  and  the  old  high  church  party,  so  long  be- 
hind a  cloud,  now  shone  forth  with  ail  its  pristine  lustre. 
I  remember  the  chaunting  of  the  old  song  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  Tory-rory, 

And  a  health  to  George  our  king, 
Drink  a  health  to  Tory-rory, 

Tory-rory's  come  again  1" 

Our  gracious  Queen  also  was  eminently  popular  on  her 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  I  missed  by  mere  accident  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  Majesty  pass  through  Colches- 
ter, where  she  breakfasted  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ennew,  an 
eminent  attorney,  and  where  Charles  Fori  Grot  (Great) 
an  eminent  grocer  likewise,  presented  her  Majesty,  on  his 
knees,  with  a  box  of  candied  eringo  roots,  a  manufacture 
of  that  town. 

There  was  formerly  a  peculiar  pride  of  John  Bull,  and 
of  which  he  was  ostentatious  on  every  occasion.  He  took 
infinite  delight  in  displaying  the  inferior  rank  and  situa- 
tion of  the  family  of  Hanover,  previously  to  their  arrival 
at  the  exalted  station  to  which  he  had  elevated  them* 
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This  trait  of  national  vanity  was  not  quite  obliterated  On 
her  Majesty's  aifival  in  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  humorous  and  ridiculous  anecdote,  which 
soon  after  became  universally  current,  and  was  no  doubt 
actually  credited  by  the  village  politicians  in  some  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country.  In  allusion  to  the  compara- 
tive obscurity,  and  presumed  low  estate  of  the  young 
princess's  family,  it  was  said  that  "  on  the  arrival  of  our 
court  lords  to  demand  her  in  marriage  for  the  young  king, 
she  had  just  stepped  to  the  butcher's,  dressed  in  a  dirty 
poplin  gown,  to  order  a  piece  of  mutton  for  dinner;  but 
a  messenger  meeting  her  on  her  return,  and  informing  her 
of  her  good  fortune,  and  that  she  was  to  be  made  a  queen 
—on  the  strength  of  such  good  news  she  hastened  back 
to  the  butcher,  and  re-ordered  a  whole  joint  /" 

R.R, 


STANZAS 

GccasiorieiLby  reading    "  The  Modern  Dunciad,"  a  Poem,  bj 
George  Daniel,  Author  of  the  €t  Royal  Stripes,"  Sfc* 

Behold,  the  (1)  Prince  of  Darkness  comes, 
Sucking  his  dirty  inky  thumbs, 

With  all  the  dunce's  spirit  ! 
Pil'd  on  his  back— a  goodly  weight- 
Behold  his  lampoons  on  the  great, 
Destin'd  by  Soninus  and  by  Fate 

To  meet  the  gloom  they  merit. 

See,  there  the  "  Royal  Stripes"  (2)  appear, 
Jingle  to  wound  the  Re — t's  ear, 

(1)  The  author  of  the  Modera  Dunciad,  Mr.  G- Dan — 1,  a  youth 

of  much  whiskered  beauty,  apparently  Yery  terrific,  but,  in  heart,  as 
timid  as  a  lamb. 

(2)  This  celebrated  production  appeared  in    1812,  and  was  entitled 

*«  R — y — 1  Stripes;  or  a  Kick  from  Yar h  to  W — s,  with  the 

"  Particulars  of  an  Expedition  to  Oat ds,  and  the  Sprained  Ancle  :" 

—a  more  infamous  falsehood  could  uot  be  fabricated  than  this  libel 
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And  set  the  town  in  motion, — 
A  string  of  rhymes  from  (3)  Walker  stole, 
A  body  destitute  of  soul, 

A  bubble,  all  commotion. 

Beside  of  those  immortal  strains* 
"  The  ropy  drivel  of  his  brains/ 

Observe  an  (4)   host  of  ethers  ! 
So  like  in  filth,    in  shape,  and  air, 
You  see  the  parents'  features  there. 

And  know  at  once  they're  brothers  * 

Next  come  in  order,  spruce  and  tight, 
Supremely  dull,  supremely  light, 


contains ;  and  it  is   a  great  pity  that  a  gentleman  of    C 1  Mac 

M 's  character  and  discernment  should  have  thought  such  trash 

worthy  a  douceur  of  £30,  in  order  to  prevent  its  circulation. 

(3)  "Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  from  which  the  jingle  of  this 
hodge-podge  of  vulgarity  and  dulness  is  principally  compiled. 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Poems,  published  in  J  8124— the  greater  portion  of 
which  appeared  in  a  famous  namby-pamby  monthly  work,  entitled,  The 
Poetical  Magazine,  the  Editor  of  which  Cone  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.) 
acted  as  wet-nurse  to  the  puny  drivelling  offspring  of  our  sapient  au* 
thor.  Among  these  pretty  hot-pressed  effusions,  is  a  small  article^ 
entitled,  "  Woman — a  Satire,"' —  a  compilation  of  ideas  and  rhymes 
from  "  the  Characters  of  Women,"  by  Pope,  and  noticed  in  due 
form  in  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor  for  June,  1813,  page  285. 

Be  it  known  also,  that  one  of  these  miscellaneous  poems  is  entitled 
"  Immortality,"  and  preceded  by  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  Tully 
In  "The  Modern  Dunciad,"  the  author  quotes  himself  in  the  follow^ 
ing  lines,  the  ideas  of  which  are  taken  from  Thomas  Campbell's  Plea- 
sure's of  Hope,  but  the  poetry  from  God  knows  whom  j  take  a  slice  s 

"  Yes,  I  will  trust,  and  triumph  in  the  hope 

Of  immortality,  though  fools  may  jeer  ; 

If  in  no  future  world  the  soul  shall  (may)  wake, 

They  He'er  can  accuse  me  of  the  cheat : 

So  let  me  die  in  the  delightful  dream 

And  sweet  illusion— of  a  world  to  come.*' 

This  gentleman  thinks  nobody  has  eyes  feu  t  himself,  and  readily  sup- 
posed that  he  would  not  be  detected  in  filling  up  his  last  volume  from 
things  which  have  already  sickened  and  fatigued  the  greatest  gorman- 
dizers of  poetical  stupidity . 
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All  hot-pressM,  smooth,  and  glowing% 
Scraj>s  stole  from  Pope  to  lash  the  sex, 
Lampoons  the  innocent  to  vex, 
With  falsehood  overflowing. 

But  daring  grown  by  W — L — n's  wit, 
For  W — L — N  well  knows  where  to  hit, 
He  takes  a  more  romantic  fit, 

And  (5)  Virgil  comes  to  London  ; 
But,  ah  !  the  trick  wou'd  not  go  down, 
Horace  had  so  engross' d  the  town, 
That  Virgil  died  a  snivelling  drone, 

Completely  baulk'd  and  undone. 

But  W — l — N  laughs  at  pranks  like  these, 
For  none  knows  better  how  to  please 

The  simple,  dull,  or  merry  ; 
It  matters  not  if  Virgil  starve, 
So  long  as  he  the  sirloin  carve, 

And  quaff  his  pint  of  sherry : 

Facetious  W — l — n  !   may  that  ease 
Of  sentiment  which  well  can  please 

A  mastiff,  or  a  spaniel, 
Still  bring,  when  trade  begins  to  clog, 
Full  many  a  soporific  dog, 

As  dull  and  rich  as  Daniel. 

But  better  'twere  for  him,  sweet  youth  ! 
(Whose  (6)  whiskers  mock  Geramb's  forsooth,) 

(5)  Virgil  in  London,  another  pretty  p;ece  of  vulgarism  ; — seeing 
the  success  of  the  Messieurs  Smith  with  "  Horace  in  London,"  and 
flattered  by  his  facetious  bookseller,  our  author  set  about  the  com- 
pilation of  the  trash  m  question  ;  (but  pauvre  diable .')  our  modern 
Virgil  fell  dead  from  the  machines  of  Lord  Stanhope,  to  the  bitter 
cost  of  its  inglorious  parent. 

The  Second  Edition  is  advertised  at  the  back  of  the  Modern  Dun. 
ciad,  which  clearly  proves  that  D 1  is  quite  aufu.it  at  new  title  pages ! 

(6)  The  physiognomy  of  our  Satirist  very  much  resembles  the 
ruddy  hardihood  of  the  daubed  Saracen  on  Snow  Hill,  and  might  very 
well  be  sketched  by  some  minor  artist  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
naughty  children,  and  reducing  them  to  prompt  obedience  to  their 
nurses. 
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To  mind  his  master's  dealings, 
Than  hid  in  W — l — n's  sly  recess, 
Be  penning  scandal  for  the  press, 

To  wound  the  R t's  feelings* 

Pray  how  did  (7)  Dick  Distich  prevail. 
That  whisker  d  booby,  lean  and  pale, 

That  pert,  loquacious  fribble  ? 
There,  there  (8)  Minerva's  hand  was  plain, 
While  Fielding's  wit,  Cervantes'  vein, 
With  ail  the  force  oi  Smollett's  brain, 

Adorn'd  the  matchless  scribble ! 

Oh  !   while  that  blockhead  reigns  below, 
In  pity,  George  !  in  pity  show 

Some  mercy  to  your  betters ; 
And  blush  that  you  have  dar'd  to  class 
That  whisker'd,  snivelling,   half-read  ass, 

With  Wits,  the  boast  of  letters. 

But,  gentle  George  !  rave  on,  my  boy  I 
Since  raving  seems  your  sole  employ, 

Nor  mind  the  (9)  golden  alley  ; 
Whilst  I,  unmindful  of  your  lash, 
And  all  your  dull  disgusting  trash, 

Regale  myself  with  Sally. 


(7)  Dick  Disti<h,a  novel,  in  three  volumes.  This  trash,  which 
thoroughly  eclipses  every  thing  that  ever  issued  from  the  Minerva  Li- 
brary, was  advertised  as  possessing  the  wit  of  Fielding,  the  humour 
of  Cervantes,  and  all  the  brilliant  properties  of  Smollett.  Inflated 
schooll.oy  !— it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  two  vears  pv»h- 
**■£  rff->  as  ^  's  termed,  that  the  major  portion  of  the  impression  of  this 
insipid  tattle  was  disposed  of  j  and  we  recommend  our  young  misses  to 
look  carefully  into  their  bonnet  boxes,  where  they  will  be  able  to 
pen  se  a  few  lines  of  Po<»rDi<K  without  any  disposition  of  sending 
*heir  servants  to  the  libraries  for  V-  e  remainder. 

(8)  The  Leadtnhall-street  Minerva  must  Le  the  Goddess  here  un- 
derstood. 

(9)  Mr  D  is  a  clerk  to  a  respectable  Stock  Broker  in  Throg« 
snorton-street. 
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For  know,  I  heed  not  Gifford's  strain, 
(Who  perhaps  may  lash  you  o'er  again), 
Nor  do  I  of  your  stuff  complain, 

But  laugh  at  all  such  malice  ; 
Enough  for  me,  on  pleasure's  seat, 
To  feel  the  soul  its  essence  meet, 

And  bask  in  rapture's  palace. 

Oh  !  think  not  that  I  wish  to  gain 
Men's  approbation  of  my  strain, 
And  least  of  all  applause  so  rain 

As  that  which  you  bestow  us, — 
One  word  of  praise  from  beauty's  tongue, 
Is  worth  whatever  GifforD  sung, 
Or  all  the  vermin  old  or  young, 

With  which  the  Gods  o'erflow  us  ! 

Adieu,  and  when  you  next  compose, 
Steal  not  from  Byron,  Pope,  and  those 
Who,  though  the  most  inveterate  foes 

To  metre — scribbling  asses, 
Were  never  known  to  take  a  (10)  sons, 
To  please  a  Christian  or  a  Jew, 

Or  rail  against  the  lasses. 


(10)  This  relates  to  the  bribe  received  for  the  suppression  of  "  The 
Royal  Stripes," — one  moiety  of  which  went  to  our  author,  and  the 
other  to  his  facetious  colleague ; — lucky  dogs  ! 

"  What's  virtue,  but  a  mask  to  cheat  the  blind, — 
•'  An  empty  name,  a  phantom  of  the  mind, 
«'  A  tale  the  preacher  tells,  the  fool  helieves, 
*'  An  artful  plea,  that  damns -while  it  deceives  ?" 

See  Daniel's  "  Times." 
And  he  might  have  added, 

•'  An  angel  from  that  Daniel  seems  to  love  ; 
"  But  freely  barters  for  a  golden  glove, 
**  A  gem  that  glitter'd  on  the  Saviour's  cross, 
"  But  which  he  changes  for  a  placeman's  dross  !&* 

Alas!  poor  satirist!  you  should  have  held  your  tongue,  and  then 
we  might  not  have  taken  you  for  both  knave  and  fool ! 


S 14  W      >       »  aw<J  D ./. 

The  ifoyaJ  Stripes  are  rrush'd  For  aye, 

Sophia's  Letter  had  its  day, 

TAe  i?oya/  .Fir.sJ  .Born  felt  decay, 

Ere  yet  it  left  its  mother  ;-~ 
The  Times  and  Distich  sleep  in  peacef 
Poor  Virgil's  wealth  will  ne'er  increase? 
The  Poems  they  are  doom'd  to  cease, 

And  sympathise  each  other. 

Like  two  false  wh — s  along  the  Strand, 

(11)  _ and  D l,  hand  in  hand^ 

Would  still  be  coy  and  winning  ; — > 
To  lucre's  filthy  charms  they  bend, 
For  that  they'll  forfeit  every  friend, 
Blaspheme,  and  never  try  to  mend 

Their  impious  course  of  sinning. 

Thus  for  a  grovelling  eighteen-pence, 
These  trembling  scribblers,  marring  sense, 
Can  void,  with  daring  impudence, 

Upon  the  P         e  their  sallies  ; 

Who,  when  he  please,  as  W N  tells* 

May  always  stop  the  trash  he  sells, 
W7hile  reason  recommends  the  cells 

Of  Newgate — or  the  gallies  ! 

Oh  !   when  the  last  of  these  shall  dare 
To  give  his  name  the  open  air, 

I'll  make  the  blockhead  shiver  ; 
But,  dirty  d — g  !    his  timid  heart 
Will  never  let  his  name  depart, 
Lest  Fate  shou'd  make  the  coward  smart, 

And  perforate   his  liver  ! 


(11)  "  The  Peter  Pindar  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  dullness  of  our  author  is  singular  in  the  extreme  :  he  is  not 
content  with  stealing  his  ideas  and  versification  from  the  pages  of 
Alexander  Pope,  but  he  even  purloins  the  engraved  as  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  the  author's  Dunciad,  and  places  some  animal  in  front 
of  his  Cruscan  insipidity  :  a  petty  thief  is  a  sad  rogue»  and  barely  worth 
the  hemp  that  would  suspend  him. 
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Reduced  at  last  to  two  extremes, 
Our  bard  in  each  position  seems 

A  thing  t*  excite  our  loathing, — 
A  pert,  inglorious,  boasting  elf — 
A  coxcomb,  wondering  at  himself, 

In  other  people's  clothing  I 

But  let  him  pass,  the  prating  sot 
Will  very  quickly  be  forgot, 
Doom'd  on  his  crony's  shelves  to  rot, 

While  witlings  round  him  revel : 
The  coy  Reviews,  no  longer  paid. 
Will  call  his  muse  an  arrant  jade. 

And  send  her  to  the  Devil, 


THE  CONTRAST  ; 

Ors  The  Counsellor  and  Cauliflower* 

Happy  the  roan,  who  his  whole  time  does  bound 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 
No  change  of  consuls  marks  to  him  the  year, 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar : 
The  cold  and  heat,  winter  and  summer  shows, 
Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flow'rs  he  knows 
He  measures  time  by  landmarks,  and  has  found 
For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground. 

Sir, 

At  a  time  when  men  of  eminent  talents  are  generally 
pursuing  plans  of  advantage  or  improvement,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  gentleman  possessing  such  ex- 
tensive abilities  as  Counsellor  Ag — r,  should  quit  the  dry 
study  of  the  law,  for  the  more  delightful  study  of  nature 
in  her  laws  of  vegetation;  and  seem  less  anxious  about 
terms  and  returns,  than  about  the  weekly  return  from  the 
markets* 

The  Roman  historian,  Mr,  Editor,  has  informed  us. 
that  Cincinnatus,  sickened  with  war,  and  disgusted  with 


%\6  Profitable  calculations. 

the  splendour  of  the  consulship,  retired  from  public  life 
to  manage  his  little  farm.  W- m  Ag — r,  Esq.  per- 
haps equally  disgusted  with  the  jargon  of  the  law,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  courts,  has  slackened,  it  would  seem, 
his  professional  pursuits  at  the  bar,  for  the  cultivation  of 
bis  grounds,  to  raise 

"  Roots  or  flowers  not  of  vulgar  growth  ;" 

and  is  now  said  to  consult  "  Shower's  Reports  in  Chan- 
cery," with  not  half  so  much  anxiety  or  interest  as  he 
does  the  report  of  showers  from  his  own  gardener; — to 
have  laid  aside  "  Wooddeson's  Elements  of  Jurispru- 
dence," for  the  more  fascinating  elements  of  nature; — and 
almost  to  have  forgotten  his  old  companions,  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  by  the  strong  attachment  he  has  form- 
ed to  Maue  and  Abercrombie.  Hence  he  has  left  the  bed 
of  justice  for  the  health-promoting  exercise  of  making 
beds  of  parsley  ;  and,  unlike  a  skilful  engineer,  not  form- 
ing trenches  for  defence  against  an  enemy,  but  digging 
trenches  for  the  growth  of  celery  to  supply  his  friends  : 
and  instead  of  sacrificing  his  time  for  his  clients  in  the 
search  of  precedents,  is  beneficially  employed  in  raising 
thyme  for  the  valetudinarians  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  en- 
deavouring to  take  the  precedency  of  his  fellow  gardeners 
by  an  early  show.  He  has  left  off  calculating  on  the 
profits  of  Michaelmas  term,  through  sedulously  watching 
the  progress  of  Michaelmas  cauliflowers ;  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  of  a  scarlet  robe,  with  far  less  indif- 
ference than  he  does  to  the  bloom  of  his  scarlet  runners. 
He  formerly  has  been  known  to  chuckle  and  smile  at  a 
special  brief ;  but  now  looks  especially  blue  at  a  brief 
crop;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  who  had  such  a  dislike, 
when  he  had  any  cause  in  hand,  to  be  beat,  should,  by 
every  mean  in  his  power,  now  encourage  the  growth  of 
beet  root.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  left  culprits  in  the 
hands  of  justice;  by  his  horticultural  occupation  he  un- 
dertakes to  supply  them  with  a  good  arti-choke. 
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Report  also  says,  that,  but  a  short  time  since,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  considered  by  him  to  have  been  the 
best  market  in  London;  but. he  now  admits  Covent  Gar- 
den market  to  be  much  better: — that  his  former  admira- 
tion of  the  four  terms,  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
interest  he  feels  in  the  four  seasons; — and  that  the  once 
familiar  appellations  of  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and 
Michaelmas,  are  totally  absorbed  in  the  pleasing  and 
profitable  contemplation  of  those  of  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter.  Indeed,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
he  is  said  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  sage  decrees  of  the 
Chancellor,  than  to  rearing  sage  for  the  consumer. 

In  playful  allusion  to  his  new  profession,  he  has  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  there  is  no  suit  of  cards  in  the 
gardener's  pack  equal  to  spades;  and,  though  a  family 
man,  does  not  dissemble  the  peculiar  pleasure  he  feeU 
in  raking. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  admitted  that  he  is  charitable 
and' humane,  and  has  more  than  once  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  providing  balm  for  the  afflicted,  yet  it  is  whis- 
pered in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pancras,  (either  from 
"envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  uncharitableness,")  that  he  has 
taken  great  liberties,  though  without  forte,  with  Miss 
Mari-Gold.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  our  horticultulist  must  by  his  new  pursuit 
grow  rich,  it  being  credibly  reported  that  he  has  con- 
tinual dealings  with  the  mint,  and  is  ever  and  anon  finger- 
ing the  penny-royal. 

August.  15th,  1815.  Observator, 


P.  vS.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed, 

that  Mr.  D —  C »,   who  has  long  "  strutted  his  hour 

on  the  stage,"  from  his  union  with  a  gardener's  widow, 
may  now  be  seen  strutting  in  the  front  of  mountains  of 
cabbages,  in  Covent  Garden  market.  Should  Mich  infor- 
mation prove  true,  perhaps  more  of  this  hereafter, 

vol,  x.  2  b 


(     218     ) 

CHARACTERISTIC  PORTRAIT  o*  a  MODERN 

APOSTATE. 

(written  by  his  son.) 

— -And  Nathau  said  unto  David    "  Thou  art  the  Man," 

Sir, 
Were  you  called  upon  to   decide  on    the  following 
case— What  would  be  your  opinion*  of  a  man,  born  and 
educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  who,  in  conformity 
to  the  duties  and  tenets  "of  that  religion,  had  contracted 
the  sacred  engagement  of  matrimony  with  a   woman  of 
his  own  persuasion,  who,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  which  he 
calls  God  his  Maker  to  witness,  pledges  his  faith  to  the 
altar,  to  love,  cherish,   and    protect  the  woman  he    so 
espouses,  through  every  change  and  vicissitude  of  this 
mortal  life,  to  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  her  offspring,  in 
one  word,  to  unite  his  fortune  indissolubly  to  that  of  his 
wife,     as    long    as     they   remain   reciprocally   on    this 
earth,  or,  in  plain  words,  till  death  shall  part  them  :  yet, 
in  direct  violation  of  so  solemn  and  so  binding  a  contract, 
in  open  defiance  of  all  laws,   all  ties,  human  and  divine9 
this  man,  without  any  cause  or  provocation,  most  cruelly 
abandons  his  said  wife,  and  leaves  her  to  struggle,  herself 
and  three  helpless  children,  with  the  most  frightful  mi- 
sery and  want  ?   Nor  is  this  all.     Not  content  withaban* 
doning  her,  he  seeks  to  colour  his   atrocity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  by  pretending  that   he  is  legally  divorced 
from    his  wife,  in  consequence  of  her  own  voluntary  act 
and  deed;  that  he  has  repudiated  her  in  due  form;  that 
they  are  separated  by  mutual  consent.     Prior  to  this  re- 
finement on  barbarity  and  guilt,  he  had  exposed  his  per- 
secuted wife  to  every  species  of  horror,  humiliation,  and 
martyrdom.     By  the  results  of  his  own  irregularities,  h« 
contaminated  and  poisoned  the  economy  of  her  frame.    A 
disease,  equally  dreadful  and  odious,  had  caused  her  to 
lose  the  first  fruits  of  her  union,  which  by  obstetrical 
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process  was  extracted  from  her  womb.  Three  children 
are  the  produce  of  this  marriage,  all  of  whom  this  cold- 
blooded monster  casts  adrift,  with  their  unfortunate  mo- 
ther, upon  an  unfeeling  world.  Conduct  so  Tile  and  so 
atrocious  as  this,  of  course  pre-supposes  some  commen- 
surate object.  The  barbarian  was  not  without  an  ade- 
quate motive.  He  had  cast  his  ambitious  eyes  on  a  lady 
of  rank — to  accomplish  his  views,  to  marry  this  lady  of 
title,  he  makes  a  traffic  of  his  soul,  abjures  the  religion  of 
his  forefathers,  reads  his  public  recantation,  and  professes 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Entrenched  behind  the 
immunity  of  his  apostacy,  he  now  throws  off  all  disguise, 
discards  his  true  and  legal  wife,  without  ceremony  or 
compunction,  and  with  all  the  effrontery  of  hardened 
guil%  now  threatens  the  victim  whom  he  has  so  cruelly 
oppressed.  Menaces  enforce  silence,  and  drown  com- 
plaint. The  apostate  Jew  now  weds  the  Christian  coun- 
tess, quits  England,  and  seeks  an  asylum  from  the  violated 
laws  of  his  country  on  the  Continent,  leaving  his  legiti- 
mate wife  and  her  children  to  starve  at  home;  contrives 
to  live  in  opulence  abroad,  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  frau- 
dulent arts  he  had  so  successfully  studied  and  practised  in 
England.  His  abandoned  and  disconsolate  wife  follows 
him  to  Leghorn — here  he  works  upon  her  necessities,  and 
forces  her  to  compromise  her  rights. 

As  the  path  of  vice  is  devious  and  slippery,  the  hero, 

or  rather  the  v of  our  tale,  has  not  neglected  to  add 

to  the  measure  of  his  crimes.  Three  children  are  born  to 
him  by  another  victim,  a  Scotch  woman,  whom  he  law- 
fully married,  and  whom  he  abandons,  together  with  her 
offspring,  to  obloquy  and  distress,  having  previously  com- 
municated to  this  unfortunate  female  the  same  odious 
distemper,  with  which  he  sapped  the  constitution  of  his 
first  wife.  His  exile  abroad  continued  upwards  ofsix 
years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  ventures  to  shew 
his  face,  branded  as  it  was,  at  home. 

He  now  began  to  cut  a  dash,  and  under  various  bor~ 
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rowed  names,  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  §e« 
veral  occupations  of  money-lender,  law-agent,  navy-agent, 
and  match-maker.  His  deserted  wives  and-  neglected 
children,  wi.nessing  his  opulence,  made  pressing  appli- 
cations for  relief.  The  dread  of  public  exposure  induced 
hiti!  to  listen  to  their  cries,  and  to  collect  together  part 
of  his  dispersed  offspring.  Some  were  in  the  East  Indies, 
some  in  the  West,  others  in  Spain.  Flattered  with  his 
promises,  and  buoyed  up  with  deiusive  hopes,  they  ea- 
gerly rallied  round  their  nominal  father.  The  policy  of 
the  latter  led  him  to  bring  them  up  in  ignorance  and  the 
most  servile  dependance.  They  received  as  much  edu- 
cation as  barely  qualified  them  to  read  and  write ;  for 
which  nine  months  schooling  in  Yorkshire  was  agreed  to 
be  paid.  While  at  home,  six-pence  per  week  was  allow- 
ed them  for  pocket  money,  and  they  wore  their  nominal 
father's  old  clothes.  Occasionally  they  had  the  honor  of 
dining  with  their  titled  mother,  the  countess,  and  other 
ladies  of  like  stamp,  that  were  invited  to  serve  as  decoys 
ducks.  When  the  lads  grew  up,  and  became  in  some 
measure  polished,  (for  they  had  hitherto  moved  in  the 
bumble  sphere  of  sailors  and  plough-boys,)  they  were 
rxiade  use  of  to  sign  affidavits,  and  take  oaths  in  the  courts 
of  law,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  parties,  the 
circumstances,  or  the  contents  of  the  affidavits  to  which 
they  swore,  receiving  their  lesson  previously  to  entering 
into  court.  As  they  grew  up,  they  became  alarmed  at 
the  villainous  part  they  were  suborned  to  act.  Their  fa- 
ther, jealous  of  their  discernment,  and  apprehensive  of 
their  penetration,  now  readily  sought  a  pretext  for  a  quar- 
rel, and  doomed  them  to  banishment.  All  remonstrance 
•was  in  va  n, —  ill  usa?e  multiplied  and  the  most  implaca- 
ble  hatred  was  thei)  port  ion.  1  tie  eldest  son  was  delivered 
to  one  of  his  clerks,  of  the  name  of  L.  with  instructions 
to  dispose  of  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  do  mischief.  Accordingly,  at  the  a°eoffour- 
teen3  he  was  sold  to  a  North-country  trader;  he  was  after- 
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wards crimpt  into  the  service  off  the  East  India  Company, 
from  which,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  returned 
to  London,  vainly  flattering  himself  that  his  inhuman  fa- 
ther would  at  length  'end  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  nature. 
Delusive  hope  !  he  found  that  father  more  hard  ned,  more 
flint-like  than  ever.  In  disgust  he  quitted  the  paternal 
roof,  to  return  no  more,  and  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  drowning  himself.  The  second  son  was  equally  singled 
out.  for  persecution  and  rebuff.  He  was  guilty  of  the  hei- 
nous offence  of  daring  to  think  and  to  reasoi.  He  was 
arrested  by  his  father's  order,  falsely,  and  kept  a  long 
time  in  durance,  although  he  did  not  owe  any  man  a  far- 
thing. At  length  his  restoration  to  liberty  was  offered 
him,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  ship  himself 
for  the  East  Indies.  The  father  was  always  an  advocate 
for  long  voyages,  when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  any  body. 
This  punishment  was  in  the  sequel  commuted  for  trans- 
portation to  the  West  Indies.  The  unfortunate  youth 
complied  with  the  harsh  decree,  went  like  his  elder  bro- 
ther to  his  allotted  place  of  exile,  and  like  that  elder  bro- 
ther returned  from  banishment,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  his  unnatural  parent.  After  some  time  spent  in 
overtures  and  negociations,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
agreed  on — he  became  an  inmate  of  his  father's  house, 
and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  a  sort  of  apparent  protection. 
But  this  seeming  calm  was  not  of  long  duration.  Perse- 
cution soon  recommenced,  till,  weary  of  his  sufferings, 
he  quitted  his  native  country,  and  went  to  France.  There 
he  was  enveloped  in  that  unjust  decree,  wdijch  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  constituted  all  English  subjects,  residing 
in  the  French  territory,  prisoners  of  war.  His  captivity 
lasted  upwards  of  eleven  tedious  years,  during  which 
period  he  suffered  all  the  accumulated  miseries  attendant 
on  imprisonment  and  want.  The  overthrow  of  Buona- 
parte's government  restored  him  to  freedom  and  his 
native  land.  He  is  now  in  London,  without  resource, 
and  is  menaced  by  his  unnatural  father  with  a  renewal 
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of  those  persecutions  he  has  already  so  long  endured. 
The  third  son,  driven  to  despair  by  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  his  callous  father,  blew  out 
his  brains  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  being  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  The  eldest  daughter,  equally 
exposed  to  ill  usage  and  neglect,  gave  into  early  de- 
pravity, and  lives  in  a  state  of  libertinage.  The  youngest 
follows  but  too  closely  her  sister's  example,  and 
treads  the  same  vicious  paths.  All  this  time  the 
father  is  living  in  a  style  of  fashionable  splendour, 
recent  acquisitions  have  increased  his  ill-accumulated 
wealth,  and  he  views  with  cruel  apathy  the  wretch- 
edness entailed  on  his  offspring.  To  justify  his  cru- 
elty, he  accuses  each  of  his  children  of  heinous 
crimes.  "  They  have  robbed  him,  or  been  guilty 
of  atrocious  acts  against  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
society."  All  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  with  impunity. 
His  wealth  places  him  beyond  their  reach,  and  their 
penury  puts  it  out  of  their  power  to  vindicate  their  own 
innocence.  One  of  his  unhappy  wives  died  in  Hamp- 
stead,  of  a  broken  heart,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
madhouse,  on  a  pretended  charge  of  an  attempt  upon 
his  life.  Another  wife  lives  in  extreme  want  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soho.  The  countess,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  her  family,  revels  in  luxury  with  the  Israelite, 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  effectually  bars  the  door  to 
all  applications  from  his  surviving  children. 

I  repeat,  Sir,  what  would  you  say  of  such  a  man? 
But  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  for  the  con- 
solation of  outraged  humanity,  that  this  miscreant,  how- 
ever he  may  escape  the  lash  of  the  law,  will  not  elude 
the  retributive  hand  of  Heaven.  Even  on  earth  his 
punishment  awaits  him.  He  cannot  stifle  the  voice  of 
a  guilty  conscience ;  he  cannot  put  to  silence  that 
"  eternal  monitor,"  which  must  incessantly  upbraid 
him  with  his  crimes,  and  scare  his  perjured  soul  with  a 
fearful  "  looking  for  of  judgment."     Like  the  tyrant   in 
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the  play,  he  has  a  persecutor,   which  haunts  him  even  in 
his  slumbers,  and  cries  aloud  into  his  affrighted  ear, 
"  Macbeth  shall   sleep  no  more." 

The  Son  of  the  above  apostate  Jew. 
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"  Emperors  and  conquerors  may  pass  away,  but  the 
people  will  be  eternal,"    said  a  witty  member  of  the  Na« 
tional  Convention,  who   was  also  a  friend  of  the  great 
Frederick.  Thus  the  Meteor  which  has  so  long  disturbed 
our  atmosphere,  and  attracted  the  gaze  of  the  wondering 
multitude,   has  quitted  the  European  skies  to  shine   in 
those  regions  which  gave  birth   to  the  mighty  Hannibal 
— both  were  enemies  to  freedom;    both   were  soldiers; 
neither  of  them  citizens  ;  both  were  great,  and  for  a  long 
time  successful  generals  ;    both  remarkable,  for  that  they 
became  the  single  and  vowed  objects  of  a  war,  and  that 
the  giving    up  their  persons  was  made  the  condition  of 
peace  between   the  respective  belligerents.    Both — after 
having  filled  the  world  with  the  splendour  of  their  arms 
— after  atchieving  almost  incredible  things — after  having 
struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  their  enemies  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  most  unnatural  and  heterogeneous  interests — 
committed  nearly  the  same  fatal  error,  and  retrograded 
from  the  pinnacle  of  fame  more   rapidly  than  they  had 
advanced — the  one  by  an  unnecessary  delay   at   Mos- 
cow, the  other  at  Rome :  the  victims  both  were  of  faction, 
became  wanderers,  and  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  destruction  they  had  so  often  vowed,  and  so 
nearly  accomplished.     The  Carthagenian,  when  he  saw 
all  hope  of  escape  cut  off,  fell  by  his  own  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Let  me  relieve  these  Romans  from  their  fears  and 
"  their  inquietude — they  find  it  too  long  to  wait  the  natu- 
"  ral  death  of  an  old  man  whom  they  hate."     The  Cor- 
sican,  less  considerate,  and  possessed  of  a  firmer  mind,  in 
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despite  of  the  gentle  hints  of  the  Times  and  Courier)  seems 
disposed   to  wait  the  ordinary  result  of  nature. 

By  the  bye,  this  persevering  spirit  of  hostility  evinced 
by  the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  has  not  elevated  their 
character  with  historians — it  has  been  instanced  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  declension  of  the  morals  of  that  peo- 
ple when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors 
towards  Pyrrhus,  who,  although  an  enemy,  with  a  large 
army  at  the  moment  in  Italy,  they  nevertheless  sent- to 
warn  of  the  design  entertained  to  poison  him. 

Buonaparte,  the  modern  conqueror  and  ex-emperor, 
whose  very  name  is  so  grating  to  the  tremulous  nerves 
of  the  legitimate  sons  of  prerogative,  is  now  com- 
fortably stowed  in  conjunction  with  playing  cards  and 
billiard  tables  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and  is  pro- 
bably at  the  time  we  are  writing  this,  instead  of  fixing 
the  destinies  of  nations,  new  modelling  empires,  and 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  British  government, 
quietly  contemplating  on  board  one  of  its  ships  of  war, 
the  fluctuations  of  Rouge  et  noir}  or  chuckling  over  a 
natural  Vingt-un,  with  as  much  glee  as  his  enemies 
shew  at  his  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  and  both  probably  with 
the  same  reason — that  each  is  produced  by  circumstances 
over  which  their  wisest  calculations  have  not  had  the 
least  controul. 

So  much  for  human  greatness  bottomed  on  error,  or 
founded  on  a  falsification  of  principle — for  a  time  it  daz- 
zles and  confounds,  then  glides  into  obscurity,  sinks  and 
dies  in  oblivion,  whilst  the  principle  thus  violated  and 
contemned,  remains  surrounded  with  its  own  eternal 
glory,  illuminates  even  the  darkest  night,  and  penetrates 
with  its  effulgent  beams  that  gloom  in  which  knavery 
and  cunning  vainly  endeavour  to  envelope  it.  Like  ano- 
ther sun,  it  derives  its  splendour  from  itself,  vivifies  and 
inspirits  all  those  on  whom  it  shines. 

This  principle,  coeval  with  the  world,  that  has  sur- 
vived all  the  oscillations  of  this  mutable  microcosm,  and 
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which  will  endure  as  Ions'  as  the  macrocosm  its?lf — :S 
the  u  ritfhl  thai  man  has  either  personally  or  by  his  represents 
"  live  to  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  those  tares  to  which  he 
"  is  himself  to  be  subjected  ?'  and  this  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate ground  upon  which  his  obedience  to  them  can  be 
exacted  :  all  else  is  force  governed  by  expedient,  or  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  it  acts.  The 
adoption  of  this  principle  seated  the  Brunswick  Fa- 
mily firmly  on  the  British  throne;  the  violation  of  it 
exiled  the  Stuarts,  led  to  the  first  and  si-cond  expuU 
sion  of  the  Bourbons,  precipitated  Buonaparte  from 
the  height  of  power,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  those 
horrid  regicides,  which  at  various  periods  have  disgraced 
the  Russian  and  Ottoman  courts. 

"  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease,"  says 
the  great  father  of  physic  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  which, 
the  experience  of  ages  seems  to  warrant,  then  Buonaparte 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  dislike  of  the  French  people  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons;  for  they  do  not  seem  to  evince 
a  jot  more  affection  for  this  family,  now  he  is  so  effec- 
tually removed,  than  they  did  when  he  was  their  empe- 
ror, and  in  full  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  ThuiU 
leries.  We  shall  like  to  see  how  that  ci-devant  jaco- 
bin paper,  the  Courier,  will  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
stubborn  fact,  with  its  reiterated  assurances  that  the 
French  people  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  the 
restoration  of  Louis  le  desire,  although  it  is  now  quite 
evident,  that  but  for  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops,  the 
throne  of  France  would  not  be  another  day  in  his  occu« 
pation.  It  must  have  been  some  unlucky  wag  who 
made  this  addenda  to  his  name.  We  think  the  cause  of 
this  aversion  may  be  traced  to  very  different  sources,  and 
be  explained  upon  principles  not  very  complex  in  their 
nature.  To  the  present  king  personally,  it  is  hardJy  pos- 
sible the  French  can  have  either  any  great  partiality  or 
any  violent  distaste ;  they  in  fact  know  too  little  of  him 
for  either.    For  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  stranger  to 
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their  land — a  new  race  has  sprung  up,  who  have  learned 
to  identify  with  his  family  the  recollection  of  the  slavish 
condition  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  persuade  an  Englishman  to  re-admit  the 
family  of  James,  as  to  make  a  Frenchman  enter  heartily 
into  an  attachment  to  the  Bourbons.     The  fact,  is  simply, 
that  public  opinion  in  France,  as  well  as  in   other  coun- 
tries,   had   taken   a  spring  whilst  the  arbitrary   princi- 
ples of  government  adopted  by  the  Bourbons  remained 
stationary.       This    was    an   unnatural    state  of    things, 
which  it   was   easy  to  foresee  could  not  last :— they  be- 
held in  their  neighbours,  the  English,  an  enjoyment  of 
freedom  to  which  they  were  themselves  unaccustomed, 
but   which  they  were  anxious   to  obtain — unfortunat- 
ly  the  levity  of  their  character  prevented  them  from  see- 
ing and  adopting  the  proper  means  :  the  American  war, 
in  which  their  soldiers  took  a    part,  opened  new  scenes 
to  them— the  latent  principle   was  diffused  still   wider, 
and  they  returned  from   the  transatlantic   struggle   with 
more  expanded  notions,  and   better  formed  ideas  of  li= 
berty— these  they   communicated  to  their  countrymen, 
and  a  general  thirst  for  an  amelioration  of  their  condi-* 
tion,  then  slavish  in  the  extreme,  pervaded  all  ranks,  ex- 
cept the  court  and  its  sycophants.     LiKGUETaiid  others 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  proscription  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  sought  refuge  and  protection  in  Britain.    They 
had  witnessed  the  conduct  of  England   in   expatriating 
the  Stuarts  for  an  attempt  on  its  liberties — their   re- 
volution took   place,  and   they  concluded   that   if  they 
imitated  her  example,  and  expelled   the  Bourbons,  their 
bondage  would  be  at  an  end  :  Availing  themselves  of  this 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  most  artful 
demagogues,    utterly  devoid  of  every  principle,  consult- 
ing only  their  own  vile  interests,  rose  in  succession   to 
power,   and  deceived   them   under  the  pretext  of  pro« 
curing  for  them  this  desirable  blessing.     The   European 
princes,  by  a  great  error  of  judgment,  attacked  France^ 
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and  thus  strengthened  the  hands  of  thcs  •  knaves,  and  di- 
verted into  a  channel,  first,  of  resistance,  then  oi  conquest 
acid  revenge,  the  inflamed  tern  pei  ut  the  French  p<  ople, 

who  from  ili  H  tune  abandoned  themselves  under  corrupt 
leaders  to  the  fury  oi  their  passions.  Blinded  by  their  pre- 
judices, they  flew  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  became 
licentious,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  the  whole  world 
was  combined  to  enslave  them — they  committed  those 
enormities,  at  the  recollection  of  which  humanity  shud- 
ders, and  which  have  east  such  a  foul  blot  on  their  his- 
tory tor  the  last  twenty-five  years.  To  this  cause  may.  be 
traced  that  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  Bourbon  race 
which  now  characterizes  the  French  nation,  and  if  Louis 
was  an  angel  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  them  believe  a 
member  of  that  family  could  really  mean  to  consolidate 
their  freedom.  The  wisdom  of  the  allies  therefore  in  at- 
tempting to  force  on  them,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Bourbons,  must  be  very  questionable,  and  we  should 
think  could  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  graver  and 
more  thinking  part  of  the  world — neither  can  we  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  dismember  France  will,  in  its  results, 
tend  to  any  good  purpose,  but  may  to  an  infinity  of  evil. 
Force,  and  the  right  of  conquest,  it  is  true,  may  avail  it- 
self of  its  present  posture  to  act  in  apy  manner  it  pleases, 
but  it  must  be  always  recollected  that  re-action  will 
follow  violence,  and  although  public  spirit  may  for 
a  time  be  bowed  down  under  the  bayonets  of  a  foreign 
soldiery,  that  like  the  fire  from  Vesuvius,  it  will  only 
burst  out  the  more  terrible  after  its  apparent  tranquillity. 
The  declaration  of  the  allies  was,  that  they  did  not  enter 
France  as  enemies,  but  as  the  enemy  to  a  man  whose 
restless  disposition  was  incompatible  with  the  repose 
of  Europe — that  man  is  removed,  and  some  of  his  adhe- 
rents executed.  Then  let  them  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
their  declaration,  and  let  Europe  regain  her  repose  by  a 
just,  virtuous,  and  magnanimous  conduct  to  the  fallen 
greatness  of  France,  Let  them  not  by  a  conduct  that  nothing 
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but  brute  force  can  justify,  sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  con- 
tention, and  generate  in  that  deluded  country  a  disposi- 
tion that  will  only  lead  to  deeds  of  the  most  savage  and 
atrocious  nature.  The  way  to  make  Louis's  throne  firm, 
if  it  must  be  established,  will  be,  by  giving  the  French 
an  opportunity  under  his  government  to  form  a  mode- 
rate and  well  digested  plan  of  civil  liberty,  founded  on 
the  representative  system — preserving  the  integrity  of 
their  dominions,  as  a  boon,  which  they  owe  directly  and 
immediately  to  his  interference — encouraging  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  by  restoring  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  in  imitation  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, rescuing  the  people  from  the  tyrannic  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood,  by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  to- 
leration of  all  religious  opinions  ;  in  short,  by  doing  every 
thing  which  Ferdinand  of  Spain  has  not  done,  and  by  not 
doing  any  thing  that  he  has  done. 

We  might  ask  what  would  have  been  thought  in  this 
country,  if'a  man  had  been  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  had  never 
been  sworn,  or  who  bad  been  interrupted  in  his  defence? 
yet  such  has  been  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Lahe- 
doyere,  lately  shot  at  Paris  for  his  adhesion  to  Buona- 
parte. Fouche  is  minister  of  police  to  the  restored 
Bourbons; — under  his  auspices  has  Labedoyere  fallen  for 
supporting  that  cause  to  which  the  Due  d'Otrante  lent 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  ability  !! !  The 
Rhenish  Mercury,  an  independent  German  paper,  which 
flattered  no  party,  and  most  assuredly  was  not  a  favourer 
of  Buonaparte,  has  been  put  under  a  strict  censorship  by 
one  of  the  confederated  monarchs.  Are  these  gentlemen  al- 
ready fearful  of  having  the  truth  faithfully  pourtrayed  ?  Do 
not  the  Courier  and  the  Times  assure  us  that  nothing  but 
the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons exists  ?  Some  years  back  the  Post  was  so  notorious 
for  telling  truth,  that  the  public  generously  added  to  it 
an  adjective  indicative  of  this  veracity.  Query,  have  not 
the  papers  in  question  as  good  also  a  title  to  this  discri- 
minating adjective? 
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Lyceum  Theatre. — The  season  at  both  the  summer  theatres 
has  hitherto  proved  eminently  successful.  Independent  of 
sundry  new  engagements,  which  have  exhibited,  among  others, 
Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Higman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Cooke,  in  a  \ery 
advantageous  light,  two  new  dramatic  pieces  have  been  brought 
forward  at  the  Lyceum  ;  both  of  them,  according  to  report, 
from  the  pen  of  the  patentee.  The  former  of  these,  entitled 
My  Aunt,  a  two-act  piece,  was  produced  for  the  first  time,  oft 
Tuesda  ,  August  1st.  It  is  of  a  light  and  flimsy  texture,  with 
respect  to  the  plot,  which  hinges  chiefly  upon  the  circumstance 
of  a  gay  and  dissipated  young  fellow,  whose  aunt,  to  whom  he 
is  personally  unknown,  has  selected  him  for  her  daughter's 
husband.  With  this  view,  she  sends  him  the  miniature  of  his 
intended  bride,  and  accompanied  by  the  young  lady  comes  to 
town  to  see  her  hopeful  relation.  The  nephew,  having  lost  all 
his  money  at  the  gambling-table,  stakes  the  miniature  of  his 
mistress  against  a  bet  of  fifty  pounds  with  another  young 
prodigal,  who  happens  to  be  in  love  with  the  original — the 
latter  loses  all  his  money,  his  curricle,  horses,  &c.  but  receives, 
by  way  of  charitable  compensation,  from  his  successful  rival, 
the  miniature.  The  aunt  now  makes  her  appearance;  a 
variety  of  equivocal  scenes  and  incidents  induce  her  to  mistake 
the  possessor  of  the  miniature  for  her  nephew.  The  gentleman 
encourages  the  mistake,  which  is  not  discovered  till  all  the 
parties  are  so  completely  satisfied  with  each  other,  that  the 
aunt  gives  her  daughter's  hand  to  her  lover,  to  the  utter  shame 
and  discomfiture  of  her  nephew,  whom  she  had  originally 
selected  to  be  her  son-in-law. 

The  drama  of  "  My  Aunty'  as  already  observed,  offers  no  very 
striking  features,  neither  as  a  literary  composition,  nor  yet 
with  respect  to  the  representation.  The  part  of  a  rattling, 
sprightly  valet,  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Harley,  constitutes  its 
chief  recommendation.  It  is  evidently  designed  merely  to 
answer  an  ephemeral  purpose,  and  considered  in  this  light,  the 
author  has  not  totally  missed  his  aim. 

On  Saturday,  August  19th,  a  new  opera,  in  three  acts, 
entitled  "  The  King's  Proxy  ;"  or,  "  Judge  for  Yourself," 
was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Lyceum.  It  is  founded 
on  an  historical  event  connected  with  the  early  page  of  English 
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history,    during  the  reign  of  Edgar,    sqrnamed  the  Peaeedble, 

whose  administration  i§  remarkable  for  the  commutation  he 
made  of  the  tribute  former!)'  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  Welch, 
in  gold,  silver,  cattle,  &c.  into  a  tax  of  three  hundred 
wolves'  heads,  per  annum ;  to  which  politic  measure  we 
owe  the  total  extirpation  of  that  ferocious  breed  of  animals 
in  this  country.  The  occurrence,  on  which  the  new  opera 
is  founded,  is  sufficiently  known  to  every  reader  in  the 
least  conversant  with  English  history.  We  shall,  therefore* 
not  enter  into  a  recapitulation,  which  would  be  altogether 
idle  and  superfluous  ;  but  content  ourselves  with  observing*, 
that  the  author  has  departed  from  the  rigid  truth  of 
history,  by  giving  a  happy  issue  to  the  deception  practised 
on  King  Edgar,  by  the  favourite  whom  he  had  commissioned 
to  report  on  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Elfrida* 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon.  In  history,  the  treachery 
of  the  courtier  is  discovered,  through  -  Elfrida's  own  contri- 
vances, and  punished  with  the.  death  of  the  man,  who  had 
dared  to  betray  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign..  In  the 
present  opera,  on  the  other  hand,  Elfrida  is -made  to  reject  all 
ambitious  projects,  takes  upon  herself  the  blame  of  her  husband's 
treachery,  and  by  her  earnest  supplication  obtains,  not  only 
his  pardon,  but  even  his  re-admission  into  favour. 

Subordinate  to  the  leading  incident,  is  an  underplot,  hing- 
ing on  the  courtship  of  Godfried,  huntsman  to  Earl  Athelstan* 
and  Editha,  waiting-maid  to  Elfrida.  The  latter,  with  a  view 
of  screening  her  husband  from  the  wrath  of  the  deceived  mo- 
narch, resolves  to  leave  the  castle  during  Edgar's  visit  to  the 
Earl.  Editha  is  instructed  to  act  as  her  representative,  for 
which  purpose  she  is  dressed  up  in  Elfrida's  most  costly  robes, 
and  introduced  to  the  king  as  the  real  countess.  This  meta- 
morphosis gives  birth  to  a  series  of  ludicrous  situations,  all 
which,  in  the  end,  are  brought  to  a  happy  termination,  and 
Editha  is  given  in  marriage  to  her  lover  Godfried. 

The  story  of  Elfrida  is  not  new  to  the  English  drama,  hav- 
ing been  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  of  that  name,  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Mason.  For  its  transformation  into  an  opera, 
we  are  indebted,  according  to  report,  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
Gallic  dramatists.  This  spurious  article  of  French  manufacture 
has  been  invested  with  an  English  dress,  and  introduced  to  the 
British  stage,   by  Mr.  Arnold.     Sorry  are  we,   that  a  writer  of 
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Mr.  Arnold's  abilities  should,  by  his  example,  countenance  the 
preposterous  rage    for  French  importations,  which,  of  late,   has 
ko  materially  leaded  to  discourage  all  legitimate   effort    on  the 
part  of  our  own  dramatists.    What  with  Jean  <le  Paris.,  (brought 
out  at   both   of  the   winter   theatres)    with  their    Dog  of  Mon- 
targis,  their  Charles  the  Bold,  and  other  French  crudities  of  like 
stamp,    we  seem    disposed  to  make  an    effectual   surrender  of 
our  own   rights  and    competency,  in  favour  of  our  frivolous 
neighbours  of  the  Continent.  •  We  are  the  more  coucerned  to 
see  this  discreditable  and  unpatriotic  practice  sanctioned  by 
the  patentee   of  the    Lyceum,  as  Mr.   Arnold  has,  in  repeated 
instances,  furnished    experimental    proof   of  his  capability  of 
producing  an  original  drama  from  his  own  stock,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  piece  he  has  ever  adapted  from  the    French  stage. 
How  far  this  infatuation  for  Gallic  frippery  is  likely  to  extend, 
is  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.     If  it  be  an  absolute  fact,  as  we 
have  heard  it  confidently  asserted,  that  both  the  winter  theatres 
have,  at  this  moment,  their  regular  agents  at  Paris,  for  snapping 
up,    and  importing  to  this  country  the  dramatic  bantlings  of 
France,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  our  own  authors  excluded 
from    representation,      and   English  sense  and   English    taste 
kicked  fairly  off  the  stage. 

The  part  of  Edgar,  in  the  new  opera,  was  assigned  toWallack, 
who  imported  to  royalty  all  the  dignity  and -majesty  which 
fine  clothes  can  confer.  Fawceit  has  a  very  ranting,  blustering, 
and  extravagant  part  to  sustain,  as  Elfrida's  father.  At  one 
time  we  really  expected  to  see  the  British  monarch,  and  the 
Earl  of  Devon  fall  to  fisty-cuffs,  and  decide  their  quarrel,  a  !a 
Belcher.  Equally  unnatural  is  the  scene  in  the  wood,  where 
he  draws  his  naked  sword  upon  a  weak  and  terrified  woman. 
Harley  gave  to  the  part  of  Godfried  all  the  interest  and  hu- 
mour of  which  it  is  susceptible.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
piece  rest  avowedly  with  the  acting  of  Miss  Kelly,  as  Editlia  ; 
without  her,  the  King's  Proxy  would  scarcely  be  tolerated. 
Her  part  is,  however,  even  in  its  curtailed  and  abridged  state,  a 
great  deal  too  long  and  fatiguing,  Miss  Poole,  as  Elfrida,  did 
N  her  best,  and  a  dance  by  Miss  Lupino  and  Miss  C.  Bristovv,  in- 
troduced in  the  second  act,  not  a  little  contributed  to  keep  the 
audience  in  good  humour,  Mr.  T.  Cooke  received  great  ap- 
plause in  several  of  his  airs,  which  he  executed  with  consider- 
able effect. 
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Hay-market  Theatre.— The  company  at  this  theatrt  has 
been  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  the  managers  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  ensure  full  bouses,  as  well  by 
the  choice  and  variety  of  the  pieces  they  have  put  in  represen- 
tation, as  by  the  number  of  new  engagements  and  new  pieces 
they  have  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Meggett,  of  whose  success  in  the  character  of  Octavian, 
is  the  Mountaineers,  we  have  already  given  a  favourable  report 
in  our  last  number,  continues  to  rise  in  public  estimation  and 
support.  He  has  successively  sustained  the  part  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer,  in  the  Iron  Chest ;  that  of  Osmond,  in  the 
Castle  Spectre ;  and  on  Friday,  August  25,  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  Lord  Townly,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Provoked 
Husband.  In  the  latter  character,  he  did  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations.  His  personation  of  Lord  Townly  is  deficient  of 
grace  and  dignity.  Neither,  indeed*  does  he  dress  the  charac- 
ter in  a  suitable  manner.  Lord  Townly,  in  his  representation, 
exhibits  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  school. 

Of  all  Mr.  Meggett's  performances,  we  give  the  preference  to 
his  enactment  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  in  the  Iron  Chest, 
Here  he  was  impressive,  without  rant  or  exaggeration,  His 
Osmond,  likewise,  in  the  Castle  Spectre,  is  entitled  to  consider- 
able general  commendation,  though  not  equally  good  in  its 
details.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Meggett  holds  out  no  mean  pro- 
mise of  future  excellence  and  celebrity  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
we  learn,  that  the  Drury-lane  managers  have  given  him  an  en- 
gagement. Experience,  aud  the  chastened  habits  of  a  metro- 
politan stage,  will  not  fail  to  correct  his  taste,  and  cause  him 
to  forego  that  redundancy  of  manner  and  gesticulation  which, 
at  present,  proves  a  strong  drawback  on  his  claims. 

Since  our  last,  a  new  candidate  for  Thespian  honours  made 
her  debut  at  this  theatre,  on  Wednesday,  August  23d,  as  the 
representative  of  Emily  Worthington,  in  Colman's  excellent 
sentimental  comedy  of  the  Poor  Gentleman.  The  name  of  the 
lady  is  Miss  Taylor,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  essay 
she  made  this  evening  of  her  histrionic  powers,  prepossessed  us 
greatly  in  her  favour.  She  is  a  pleasing  actress,  with  a  face  in 
nowise  deficient  cf  interest :  her  enunciation  is  clear,  distinct, 
and  well-modulated,  and  hej  figure  well  adapted  for  the  walk 
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•f  genteel  comedy*  On  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  she  was  not 
greeted  with  those  flattering  demonstrations  of  liberality  and 
good  will  with  which  a  British  audience  generally  hails  the 
appearance  of  anew  candidate  for  their  Suffrage.  But  if  there 
was  any  want  of  encouragement  on  her  first  presenting  herself 
on  the  boards,  this  deficiency  was  amply  made  up  and  atoned 
for  by  the  rapturous  applauses  with  which  she  was  cheered 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  This  was  a  tribute  the 
more  honourable  to  the  person  who  received  it,  as  it  was  evident- 
ly the  result  of  judgment  and  exercised  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  audience,  not  a  compliment  paid  by  friends,  nor  an 
unmerited  triumph  prepared  before  hand,  and  awarded  by  a 
party  pre-determined  to  find  her  acting  good. 

Of  new  pieces,  not  less  than  four  have  been  produced  at  the 
Hay-market,  since  the  opening  of  the  theatre  for  the  present 
season.  On  Tuesday,  July  23,  was  performed  for  the  first  time, 
a  two-act  farce,  entitled  "  My  Wife  !  What  Wife  «"  Of  its 
pretensions  we  cannot  speak  highly.  Its  chief  claims  to  com- 
mendation in  the  representation,  rested  with  Mr.  Terry,  a  truly 
meritorious  performer,  who  sustained  a  kind  of  misanthropical 
character  ;  with  Mr.  Mathews,  who  is  *'  himself  a  host,"  and  who 
made  the  most  of  the  blustering  part  of  Governor  Hurricane; 
and  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  personates  a  gay,  volatile  officer. 
Mr.  Tokely  likewise  kept  the  house  in  a  continual  burst  of 
laughter,  by  his  delineation  of  a  blundering  Irish  servant. 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  as  the  representative  of  an  intriguing  woman,  who 
has  contrived  (God  knows  why  or  wherefore,!)  to  marry  two 
husbands,  bore  off  the  bell,  among  the  female  dramatis 
personse. 

On  Saturday,  August  5,  a  new  comedy,  in  three  acts,  entitled 
•'  Living  in  London"  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jameson,  author  of  the  corned}1-  of  "  Love 
and  Gout,'"  brought  forward  at  the  Hay-market  Theatre  last 
summer.  The  dialogue  is  sprightly,  and  abounds  in  many- 
happy  sallies  of  wit.  But  as  a  whole,  we  can  bestow  upon  it 
but  very  qualified  commendation.  It  professes  to  give  a  tran- 
script of  the  manners,  and  fashionable  follies  of  high-life;  but 
the  picture  is  very  coarsely  sketched.  The  hero,  and  the  he- 
roine of  fashion,  Lord  and  Lady  Killcare,  present  in  their  traits 
none  of  that  delicacy,  and  refinement  of  manners,  which  to  a 
certain  degree  ought  ever   to  characterise  the  higher  circles* 
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Between  a  fashionable  libertine,  and  a  profligate  rake,  trie  dis- 
tinction is  marked,  and  enormous.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  author's  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  exhibit  human  nature 
5n  the  blackest  light  possible.  Much  gratuitous  wickedness, 
for  which  no  adequate  reason  can  be  assigned,  is  put  in  practice 
by  Lady  Killcare  ;  and  Lord  Kilieare,  in  many  of  the  scenes, 
discovers  more  of  the  brute  and  hardened  sot,  than  of  fashion- 
able profligacy  and  levity. 

One  of  the  most  reprehensible  features,  in  the  new  comedy,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  wanton  introduction  of,  and  attempt  to  ex- 
pose to  public  ridicule,  the  respectable  society  of  friends,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Quakers.  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
community  cannot  boast  a  more  useful  and  meritorious  class  of 
members.  Yet  an  individual  of  this  persuasion,  under  the 
name  of  Potipkar  Specious,  is  here  dragged  upon  the  stage, 
2nd  exhibited  in  a  part,  which  cannot  pretend  to  offer  so  much 
a  representation  of  the  manners  of  the  Quake?s,  as  a  loud  and 
vile  burlesque  upon  that  unoffending  sect.  Potipkar  merely 
apes  the  language  of  the  Quakers,  without  exhibiting  a  single 
trait  of  their  amiable  principles  and  manners. 

The  piece,  however,   thanks  to  the  exertions    of  the  actors, 
experienced  a  more  favourable  reception   than  it  intrinsically 
deserved.     Mr.  Mathews,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  physi- 
cian is   irresistibly  comic,  and  works  at  will  upon  the  risible 
organs  of  the  audience.     Wewitzer,  as  the  representative  of  an 
insurance-broker,  has  a   part  assigned  him  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  being  a  stuttering  one.     This,  of  course,    provokes  a 
laugh,  and  of  course  serves  the  purpose  of  the  author  ;  for  at  a 
summer  theatre,  where  tragedy  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  out  of 
her  element,  a  good   laugh  is  of  inestimable  price.     The  part 
of  Lord  Clamourforth,  sustained  by  Mr.  Foote,  contained  some 
good     hints  at     pretended    patriots    and   popularity-hunters. 
Jones,  as  usual,  delighted  the  audience  with   his  sprightliness 
and  vivacity,  in  the  extravagant  part  of  Vivid,  alias  Neville  ;and 
Mr.  Terry  made  the  most  of  the  exaggerated  character  assigned 
him,  as  Specious,  uncle  to  Potiphar.     The  rest  of  the  dramatis 
persons  had  little  scope  for  the  display  of  talent.     Miss  Greville,, 
"who  appeared  as  the  representative  of  Lady  Killcare,  appears 
to  have  as  little  idea  of  the  true  and  genuine  lady  of  fashion,  at 
the  author  himself. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  new  musical  farce  at  thts 
theatre,  A  Chip  of  the  old  Block,  further  thau  to  observe  *hai 
it  has  merit  and  has  been  well  received* 
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Advance  of  Prices. 

Our  readers  have  probably  wondered  why,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Scourge,  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  both  the  metropolitan  theatres  closed  tor  the  sea- 
sou.  We  had  not  neglected  an  inquiry  which  must  so  obvi- 
ously have  suggested  itself;  but  the  truth  is,  there  was  not 
sufficient  space  reserved  for  discussing  it  with  appropiiate 
efficiency,  and  we  preferred,  therefore,  to  omit  it  wholly,  rather 
than  employ  a  mutilated  argument.  We  now,  however,  enter 
upon  the  question  with  the  hope  that  a  temperate  and  impartial 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  may  secure  to  the  managers 
their  just  rights,  and  avert  from  the  metropolis  those  scenes  of 
outrage  and  confusion,  which  disgraced  the  season  of  1809. 

During  that  memorable  struggle,  we  always  considered  the 
claims  then  made  as  fair  and  reasonable,  and  regretted  the 
unmanly  turbulence  and  clamour,  which  prevented  the  ma- 
nagers from  obtaining  what  they  were  entitled  to  receive.'  If 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  pit  was  a  just  and  equitable 
price  of  admission  in  1792,  when  the  last  rise  took  place,  who 
will  maintain  that  it  can  be  equally  fair  and  equitable  in  1815, 
when  almost  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  theatrical  exhi* 
bition  has  risen  in  a  treble,  and  sometimes  a  quadruple  propor- 
tion ?  Who  expects  the  baker,  the  butcher,  or  the  tailor,  to  sell 
his  bread,  his  meat,  or  his  clothes  at  the  same  price  as  he  did 
twenty-three  years  ago  ?  And  who  will  deny  that  the  causes 
which  have  operated  to  produce  the  increased  demand  upon, 
those  and  every  article  of  commerce  within  that  period,  have 
not  equally  operated  upon  the  concerns  of  the  theatre  ?  Can  itbe 
lighted  as  cheaply  as  in  1792  ?  Every  man  who  burns  but  a  pound 
of  candles  a  week,  can  answer  this  question.  Can  itsdresses, 
scenery,  or  decorations,  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  in  1792? 
No.  Can  its  performers  be  engaged  at  the  same  rates  of  galary  ? 
No  j  for  if  they  only  lived  in  a7*>2,  they  must  starve  now.  In 
thort,  is  there  a  single  expence  incurred  by  the  theatre,  which 
has  not  most  seriously  increased  in  price  since  that  period  ?  And 
if  so,  why  should  the  proprietors  be  expected  to  continue  the  old 
prices  ? 

One  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 
Either  the  advance  made  in  1792  was  uncalled  for  at  that  time, 
*r  a  further  advance  is   now  necessary.  .  We  have  little  doubt 
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that  our  predecessors  were  as  tenacious  of  pence  as  we  can  be, 
and  as  little  disposed  to  pay  them  without  a  just  cause.  They 
considered  the  demand  to  be  a  fair  one,  and  acceded  to  it :  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  an  extraordi* 
nary  increase  has  been  experienced  in  the  value  of  every  com- 
modity, a  similar  demand  becomes  equally  fair,  and  ought  to 
be  equally  complied  with. 

It  is  urged  that  the  managers  have  already  obtained  an  in- 
crease upon  the  admission  to  the  boxes.  True  :  but  let  it  be 
recollected  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  company,  which  com-* 
monly  fill  the  boxes,  enter  with  orders,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprized  to  find  that  the  pecuniary  emolument  arising  from 
this  increase  has  been  rather  nominal  than  real. 

Another  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  employed  by  those 
who  use  any  thing  to  incite  the  popular  feeling,  is  that  the 
managers  of  the  two  theatres  enjoy  a  monopoly,  or  to  use  the 
elegant  phraseology  of  the  present  theatrical  demagogue,  there 
are  but  "  two  shops"  to  which  the  public  can  go.  Monopoly 
is  doubtless  a  very  odious  thing,  and  it  is  a  word  of  mighty 
sound,  but  of  what  value  is  that  monopoly  which  rests  upon  no 
chartered  right,  which  the  crown  may  destroy  at  its  pleasure, 
and  which,  if  maintained  at  all,  is  maintained  only  by  influence  ? 
Influence  may  be  as  successfully  exerted  on  one  side  as  ano- 
ther; and  the  advocates  for  a  third  theatre,  if  their  general  plea 
were  good,  wonld  find  no  very  formidable  obstructions  created 
by  the  managers  of  the  existing  ones.  Legal  impediments  they 
could  not  interpose.  The  licensing  of  places  for  dramatic 
entertainments,  is  an  act  which  emanates  from  the  royal  autho- 
rity, and  which  no  one  can  question  or  dispute.  Actors  are  the 
servants  of  the  king,  and  may  be  commanded  to  attend  his 
person  wherever  the  court  resides.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
that  the  managers  attempted  to  resist  the  erection  of  a  third,  or 
of  many  theatres,  in  any  other  way  than  by  naturally  wishing 
to  enjoy,  exclusively,  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  plays.  The 
wish,  however,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  right,  and  still 
less  with  the  power  to  assert  the  right.  If,  therefore,  a  mono- 
poly be  enjoyed  by  the  two  theatres,  it  is  a  monoooly  which 
the  present  managers  have  not  sought :  it  was  an  accidental 
condition  annexed  to  the  property  which  they  purchased,  and 
one  which  a  superior  power  may  at  any  time  annul. 
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Such  a  monopoly  may  be  supposed,  as  would,  in  some  degree, 
countenance  the  clamour  that  is  excited.  If  the  present  mana- 
gers had  formally  applied  for,  and  obtained  a  legal  instrument 
empowering  them,  and  only  them,  to  exhibit  regular  dramatic 
performances  in  London,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  take  care  that  no  impositions  were 
levied  under  the  sanction  of  that  monopoly.  A  chartered 
company  which  excludes  competition,  is  always  au  object  of 
distrust  in  its  dealings.  There  is  great  temptation  to  abuse; 
and  when  the  temptation  consists  in  the  gratification  of  per- 
ianal interest,  it  is  not  often  resisted.  The  privilege,  however, 
which  they  now  enjoy,  they  did  not  seek,  nor  can  they  retain  it, 
but  by  the  sufferance  of  a  higher  power.  If  that  privilege, 
therefore,  involves  any  essential  injury  to  the  public,  the  fault 
lies  not  in  the  parties  who  exercise  it,  but  in  "the  authority  that 
bestowed  it.  The  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  managers 
would  not  betray  so  much  folly  as  to  require  of  them  that 
they  should  voluntarily  surrender  a  rights  for  the  enjoyment 
of  which  they  have  given  an  adequate  consideration. 

We    have  already  observed  that  the  licensing  of  places  for 

dramatic  shews,  is  an   act  which  emanates  from  the  crown.     It 

may  originate  also  in  parliament.     If  there  be  any    individual, 

or  any  set  of  men,  who  think  they  could  profitably   combine 

their  time  and  property  in  erecting  athird  theatre,  let  them  set 

forth  their  wishes  in  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  and  obtain  the 

requisite  permission.     If  the  scheme  appears   reasonable  and 

probable,  it  will  not  be  refused.     It  may  be  opposed  by  some. 

So  is  every  thing  in  the  British  parliament ;  but  its  final  success 

will  be  certain,  provided  it  rests  upon  good  and  valid  grounds. 

The  late  attempts  to  obtain  an  act  for  building  a  new  theatre, 

it  may  be  said,  were  fruitless  ;  and  it  has  also  been  urged  that 

they  failed  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous   opposition   made 

by  Mr.  Whitbread.     This  is  a  futile  assertion.    Mr.  Whitbread, 

whatever  was  his  influence  in  parliament,  had  no  power,  nor  do 

#e  think  he  had   the  inclination,  to   obstruct  the  claims   of 

justice,     He  might  argue  upon  the  inutility  or  the  illegality  of 

such  a  measure,  if  he  thought  there  existed  any  vested  right  in 

the  patentees  of  the  two  theatres;  but  his  opinion  would  only 

be  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  could  have  no  other  weight 

with  the  legislature  than  what  it  derived  from  truth  and  equity. 

In  great  national  questions,  complicated  by  their  extent3  and 
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which  deeply  affect  general  and  particular  interests,  it  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  parliament  a  satisfactory 
decision.  Selfishness  and  error  have  their  advocates  in  legisla- 
tive bodies  as  well  as  in  individuals.  But  what  mighty  con- 
cerns or  advantages  are  involved  in  the  project  of  building 
another  theatre,  that  we  can  suppose  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  parliament  liable  to  perversion  or  corruption  ?  It  is  surely 
as  circumscribed  in  its  operation,  and  as  local  in  its  character, 
as  a  turnpike  or  parochial  bill ;  and  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
excite  such  a  sensation  among  the  members  as  would  produce 
a  co-operation  of  parties  either  in  promoting  or  retarding  it« 
May  we  not  then  conclude,  that  if  the  former  application  had 
been  reasonable,  parliament  would  have  agreed  to  it ;  and  that 
being  refused,  the  fair  presumption  is,  it  contained  something 
which  rendered  such  permission  inexpedient  ? 

But  how  does  the  question  of  a  third  theatre  affect  the  ma« 
nagersofthe  two  that  now  exist?  Did  they  formally  assert 
their  claims  to  an  exclusive  monopoly  ?  Did  they  petition  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  parliament  against  the  projectors,  or  did 
they  leave  it  as  a  matter  which  the  legislature  was  to  decide,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  functions?  They  wisely  forbore  from  any 
proceedings  which  might  look  like  a  sordid  attention  to  their 
own  interests.  If  they  had  exclusive  rights,  they  confided  for 
their  protection  in  the  justice  of  parliament ;  if  they  had  none* 
they  knew  that  any  effort  to  assert  them,  would  be  unavailing. 
The  young  man,  therefore,  who  so  boldly  and  energetically 
bawled  in  defiance  of  the  orchestra,  when  he  talked  about  mo- 
nopoly, should  have  considered  whether  the  monopoly  in  ques- 
tion, was  an  efficient  right  which  secured  exclusive  privileges, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  an  accidental  condition  annexed  to  a 
certain  species  of  property,  and. which  remained  undisturbed, 
only  because  no  fit  opportunity  yet  presented  itself  for  annull- 
ing it.  Perhaps,  too,  he  would  have  shewn  his  prudence  and 
candor,  had  he  examined  how  far  the  managers  had  ever  availed 
themselves  of  that  monopoly  to  resist,  by  legal  objections,  any 
interference  with  its  privileges.  We  do  not,  indeed,  always 
expect  a  demagogue  to  be  impartial ;  but  he  should  at  least 
be  consistent  and  intelligible.  He  who  thrusts  himself  into  a 
calling,  which  depends  for  its  success  upon  clamor  and  sophis- 
try, must  not  be  surprized  if  he  finds  those  who  detest  the  one 
and  despise  the  other,  disposed  to  treat  his  pretensions  with 
Very  little  respect;     Gratuitous  hostility  is  at  all  times  an  un~ 
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enviable  task  ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  odious  and  irksome  when 
that  hostility  is  directed  against  claims,  which  the  opponent  has 
never  condescended  to  examine.  Mr.  Evans,  like  every  man 
who  undertakes  a  cause  which  he  does  not  understand,  employ- 
ed assertion  for  argument,  and  invective  for  truth.  lie  talked 
with  the  confidence  which  ignorance  always  inspires;  and  told 
lis  that  the  profits  of  the  managers  were  great  and  certain. 
Where  are  his  proofs  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the  report  made  by 
the  committee  who  examined  the  treasurer's  accounts  of  Covenfc- 
Garden  in  1809 ;  or  does  he  expect  that  we  should  repose  more 
confidence  in  what  he  wildly  says,  than  in  what  they  deliberate- 
ly proved  after  a  patient  examination  ?  We  doubt  whether  he 
aequisces  in  his  own  declarations,  into  which  he  was  probably 
betrayed  by  the  desire  to  say  something,  which  should  inflame 
the  public  mind.  If  his  vanity  can  be  gratified  by  inciting  a 
mob,  and  securing  partizans  among  men  who  value  sixpence 
more  than  justice,  order,  and  decency,  his  delight  is  certain. 
Meaner  instruments  can  do  as  much  with  meaner  faculties. 
He  may  now  aspire  to  a  communion  in  those  honors  which 
thickened  round  the  reeling  head  of  Harry  Clifford,  and  num- 
ber among  the  splendid  exploits  of  his  life,  the  vociferation 
he  so  successfully  exerted  at  Drury-lane  and  Coven t-Garden. 
Having  set  the  machine  in  motion,  perhaps  he  may  retire  from 
the  conflict  with  conscious  dignity ;  or  it  may  be,  that  ani- 
mated by  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  he  will  buckle  on  his 
armour  of  defiance,  and  provided  with  a  rattle,  a  trumpet,  and 
a  fool's-cap  for  a  helmet,  he  will  take  the  field,  and  lead  his 
band  of  heroes  to  the  battle.  His  renown  will  be  equally  indis- 
putable. 

With  respect  to  the  managers,  the  case  is  one  of  peculiar 
hardship.  An  increasing  taste  for  splendour  and  magnificence 
in  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  performances,  has  imposed  a  sort 
of  duty  upon  them  to  gratify  that  taste  by  a  very  inordinate 
expenditure,  and  yet  they  are  to  be  withheld  from  securing  an 
adequate  return  of  profit.  Why  is  this  right  to  be  denied  to  them, 
more  than  to  the  proprietors  of  other  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment ?  In  the  year  1792  when  the  last  augmentation  was 
made,  the  price  of  admission  to  Vauxhall  was  one  shilling: 
now  it  is  four  :  a  threefold  increase.  But,  was  it  ever  attempt- 
ed to  resist  that  progressive  increase,  or  to  tell  the  proprietors 
of  Vauxhall  they  should  continue  to  open  their  gardens  for  the 
public  at  a  rate  of  admission,  which  was  not  adequate  to  the 
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expence  incurred  ?  Yet  Vanxhall  enjoys  the  same  practical 
monopoly  as  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden.  It  has  no  com- 
petitor ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  equitable  to  compel  the  pro- 
prietors to  maintain  a  fixed  price  amidst  the  constantly  fluctu- 
ating value  of  money,  as  to  resist  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
theatres.  At  Edinburgh  even,  where  n©  man  expects  to  find 
spontaneous  generosity,  and  where  justice  is  awarded  as  the 
result  of  calculation,  an  augmentation  of  price  has  been  ac- 
ceded to.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  follow,  at  least  wiih  equal  steps, 
any  example  of  liberality  which  our  northern  brethren  can  setus  ? 

Every  man  who  embarks  his  capital  in  a  hazardous  specula- 
tion, is  expected  to  calculate  upon  a  proportion  of  profit 
beyond  the  regulated  returns  of  ordinary  transactions.  That 
the  management  of  a  theatre  is  a  precarious  speculation  no  one 
can  deny.  Many  are  the  causes  which  may  concur  to  depreciate 
ts  value.  Fashion,  the  attraction  of  a  particular  performer,  or  the 
success  of  a  new  drama,  may  at  any  time  produce  aprosperous  sea- 
sou  :  their  absence  may  create  a  serious  deficit  in  the  treasurer's 
accounts.  Performances  are  often  produced  at  infinite  expence, 
which  do  not  please  ;  performers  are  sometimes  engaged  at 
large  salaries,  and  do  not  become  popular.  These  things  may- 
happen,  and  no  blame  imputable  tc  the  managers.  Where 
many  are  to  be  pleased,  many  attempts  to  please  must  fail. 
The  endless  diversity  of  human  opinions  and  pleasures  is  no 
less  hostile  to  any  uniform  scheme  of  delight,  than  to  the  re- 
ception of  any  single  truth ;  and  as  there  lies  no  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is 
always  final,  some  extension  of  indulgence  ought  to  be 
granted  to  those  who  expend  life,  and  leisure,  and  wealth  in 
contriving  the  means  of  their  gratification. 

We  hope,  therefore,  if  the  managers  persevere  in  appealing 
to  the  justice  of  the  public,  the  appeal  will  not  be  made  in 
vain ;  and  that  the  unreflecting  assertions  of  any  theatrical 
demagogue  will  not  be  suffered  to  drown  the  voice  of  truth  and 
reason.  WTe  know  how  easy  it  is  to  excite  commotion,  and  ho\* 
difficult  to  suppress  it.  A  very  weak  hand  may  toss  the  apple 
of  discord  to  a  bawling  mob.  But  surely  those  who  have  the 
faculty  to  think,  and  the  honesty  to  act  as  men,  will  not  join  a 
senseless  rout,  whose  yells  are  produced  not  by  a  desire  to 
resist,  extortion,  but  only  by  the  vulgar  ambition  of  creating  a 
tumult  and  fomenting  opposition. 

Printed  by  Jones  and  Co.  5,  Newgate-street. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ferdinand  Farquhar  will  perceive  that  we  have  attended  to 
his  last  letter. 

The  favours  of  "  Historicus,"  and  *«  Honesty  the  best  Policy," 
are  not  precisely  adapted   to  the  nature  of  our  miscellany,    . 

"  R.  J."  from  Edinburgh  is  under  consideration. 

The  t(  Elegy"  by  Juvenis,  and  the  "  Epigrammatic  satire," 
by  Horace,  jun.  are  both  inadmissible. 

"  Lector"  shall  hear  from  us  through  the  channel  which  he 
has  pointed  out. 

We  cannot  promise  that  the  MS.  of  "  T.  R."  will  be  in- 
serted ;  but  if  he  will  favour  us  with  the  perusal  of  it,  he  may 
depend  upon  its  being  used  if  approved  of,  or  safely  returned 
if  rejected. 

Many  communications  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
present  number. 


^  JCc  is  onlu  kicking  to  t-n,  if  th\ 
I  mi/  Inner  there- imktf  J 
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IMPERIAL  MILLING. 


In  selecting  the  following  exquisite  jeu  d'esprit  as  the 
subject  for  our  Caricature,  we  thought  we  could  not 
do  better  than  reprint  it  as  an  accompanying  article.  It 
originally  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  same  pen  that  produced  the  "  Two- 
penny Post  Bag,"  a  volume  of  satirical  effusions,  which 
nothing  of  the  present  day  can  equal  in  felicity  of  diction* 
asperity  of  sentiment,  and  keenness  of  sarcasm.  If  report 
speak  true,  a  certain  personage  felt  so  severely  the  spor- 
tive attacks  upon  him  in  that  work,  that  a  high  and  lu- 
crative appointment,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
author,  was  annulled,  when  he  was  known  as  the  writer. 
Satire  is  always  considered  as  deriving  its  chief  strength 
and  power  to  wound,  from  its  truth  ;  what  a  humiliating 
concession  then  was  implied  in  the  morbid  sensibility 
which  dictated  that  persecution.  With  respect  to  the 
following  composition,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  we 
may  entertain  as  to  the  political  doctrine  it  inculcates 
respecting  "foul  play  in  a  late  transaction,"  we  are  per- 
fectly orthodox  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  happiest 
effusions  of  occasional  wit  and  humour  which  has 
appeared  since  the  *'  Two  Veterans,"  which  was  also 
published  in  the  Chronicle,  and  proceeded,  we  believe^ 
from  the  same  ingenious  satirist, 
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KPrSTLE  FROM  TOM  CRIBB  TO  BIG  BEN, 
Concerning  some  foul  Play  in  a  late  Transaction, 

What  !  Ben,  my  big  hero,  is  this  thy  renown  ? 
Is-  this  the  new  go  ?-*» kick  a  man,  when  he's  down ! 
When  the  foe  has  knocked  under,  to  tread  on  him  then— * 
By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben  ! 
ic  Foul !  foul  i"   all  the  Lads  of  the  Fancy  exclaim — 
Charley  Shock  is  electrified — Belcher  spits  flame— 
And  Molyneux— aye,  even  Blacky  cries  "  shame  !'• 

Time  was,  when  John  Bull  little  difference  spied 
$Twixt  the  foe  at  his  feet,  and  the  friend  at  his  side ; 
When  he  f®und  (such  his  humour  in  fighting  and  eating) 
His  foe,  like  his  beef-steak ,  the  sweeter  for  beating  ! — 
But  this  comes,  Master  Ben,  of  your  curst  foreign  notions^ 
Your  trinkets,  wigs,  thingumbobs,  gold  lace  and  lotions; 
Your  Noyaus,  Curacous,  and  the  Devil  knows  what — 
(One  swig  of  Blue  Ruin*  is  worth  the  whole  lot !) 
Your  great  and  small  crosses — (my  eyes,  what  a  brood  ! 
A  cross  buttock  from  me  would  d*  some  of  them  good !} 
Which  have  spoilt  you,  till  hardly  a  drop,  my  old  propoisej, 
Of  pure  English  claret  is  left  in  your  corpus  ; 
And  (as  Jim  says)  the  only  one  trick,  good  or  bad, 
Of  the  Fancy  you're  up  to,  is  Jibbing,  my  lad ! 
Hence  it  comes — Boxian  a,  disgrace  to  thy  page  !— 
Havi ng  Jloo r'd,  by  good  luck,  the  first  swell  of  the  age, 
Having  conquer'd  the  prime  one,  that  milld  us  all  round, 
You  kick'd  him,  old  Ben,  as  he  gasp'd  on  the  ground ! 
Aye — just  at  the  time  to  show  spunk,  if  you'd  got  any — 
Kick'd  him,  and  jaw'd  him,  and  lag'df  him  to  Botany  ! 

#  Gm,  f  Transported. 
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Oh  shade  of  the  Cheese-monger  '-* — yon,  who,  alas  ! 
Doubled  up,  by  the  dozen,  those  MbuBfleeft  in  feme*, 
On  that  great  day  of  milling,  when  blood  lay  in  lakes 
When  Kings  held  the  bottle,  and  Europe  the  stakes, 
Look  down  upon  Ben — see  him,  dunghill  all  o'er, 
Iusult  the  fall'n  foe,  that  can  harm  him  no  more! — 
Out,  cowardly  spooney  ! — again  and  again, 
Bv  the  fist  of  my  Father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben. 
To  shew  the  white  feather^  is  many  men's  doom, 
But,  what  of  owe  feather  r  Ben  shows  a  whole  plume  ! 


A  SELECT  LIBRARY  by  the  most  approved 
AUTHORS. 

Sir, 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter  I  intend  bringing 
to  the  hammer  the  following  valuable  works,  written  by 
persons  of  known  and  peculiar  qualifications,  for  each 
production.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  insert  the 
catalogue  in  the  next  number  of  your  publication,  it  may 
be  the  means  of  exciting  public  attention*  and  promoting 
the  professional  interests  of  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Volurle* 
Commercial  Mart,  September,  1815. 

A  Map  of  the  Roads  leading  to  Newgate,  with  a  View 
of  the  New  Drop,  and  several  Landscapes  in  New  South 
Wales,     By  Jew  K—g.    . 

The  Practice  of  Bagnios,  Night  Houses,  and  Pastry 
Cooks'  Shops,  with  the  most  remarkable  methods  now 
in  practice  of  debauching  innocence.  By  the  E.  of  B — e, 
an  eminent  Chicken  Butcher. 

%  A  Life  Guardsman,  one  of  the  Fancy,  who  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  killed  in  a  late  memorable  set-to,. 
§  Exhibit  symptoms  of  terror. 


246  A  collection  of  choice  pictures. 

Revelation,  a  Romance.    By  W.  B — n. 

A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts.  By  the  P.  R— t,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  B.  Sh—d— n. 

Jargon  versus  Common  Sense.    By  Counsellor  O'C-n-elJ. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  or  the  Art  of 
Converting  Heretics.     By  Ferdinand  VII. 

Farewell  to  London,  a  Ballad.  By  the  Hon.  Cochrane 
J — n — ne. 

The  Duties  of  City  Officers  explained,  after  a  new 
Manner.     By  Sir  R.  Phillips. 

Every  Mao  his  own  Broker.  A  valuable  and  unique 
work,  compiled  by  the  present  Ministry. 

De  Oratore,  or  the  Art  of  Speaking  on  all  Subjects, 
without  understanding  any.  By  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London. 

The  Life  of  Diogenes.     By  Dr.  Parr. 

The  New  Court  Register,  containing  an  exact  List  of 
all  the  public  and  private  Levees^  Juntos,  and  political 
Tete-a-tetes,  when  and  where  kept,  for  the  Use  of  the 
Prince's  Friends.     By  Col.  M6M-— n. 

The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman.  By  the  M— bs  of 
H— d. 

The  Register  Office — a  Farce.     By  Messenger  Bell. 

The  Gamester.     By  the  Hon.  T — y  Long  Pole  W— y„ 

She  Would  if  she  could.     By  Lady  D — -s. 

The  Careless  Husband.     By  the  P.  R — t. 

The  Miser.     By  her  M— y. 

The  Wanton  Wife,  a  Comedy.    By  Lady  F.  W— b— r. 

In  addition  to  the  above  curious  articles,  I  have  also  a 
very  capital  collection  of  Paintings,  by  modern  artists, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  same  time.  Among  them  are 
the  following — 

A  Battle- Piece,  unfinished.     By  Sir  J.  M— r — y. 

A  Persian,  worshipping  the  Rising  Sun.  By  Lord 
C— st— gh. 

An  Old  Apple  Woman.     By  Hiley  Addington. 

Balaam's  Ass.    By  the  Prime  Mi — s— ter* 
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Hymen  weeping  over  an  Urn.     By  the  Pr — ss  of  W — s 

A  ful'-length  of  Machiavel.     By  Prince  Talleyrand. 

H  >n<  sty  the  Best  Policy,  a  highly  finished  Piece.  By 
the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 

Demosthenes  picking  up  Pebbles.  By  Alderman 
Harvp)  C — be. 

Guy  Faux,  laying  a  train  to  blow  up  the  Parliament 
House.     By  Sir  F.  B — r — t,  and  Major  Ca — t — ght. 

The  Prod.gal  Son.     By  the  P—  R— t. 

Infernals  Revelling:  Scene,  the  interior  of  Ca-leton 
H— e.     By  Alley  Croker. 

Narcissus  contemplating  his  own  Beauty.  By  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ske — f — -ngton. 

A  Miraculous  Preservation  from  starving  in  a  Garret. 
By  several  Hands. 

A  Vestal  Sacrifice.     By  Miss  T — y  L — g. 

A  Miser  in  Chiaro  Oscuro.     By  the  Lord  Ch — 11 — r. 

A  Pig  Stye.     By  Lord  S — n — pe. 

The  Progress  of  Ingratitude,  a  capital  Piece.  By  Lord 
C— ch — ne. 

A  Poet  in  Despair,  copied  from  the  Life.  By  Lord 
Th— i— ow. 

A  Jesuit,  in  the  Character  of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
By  the  Right  Honorable  George  C — nn — ng. 

A  Priest  of  Apollo,  speaking  through  a  Wooden  Ora- 
cle, at  Delphos.     By  Earl  G— y. 


A  PUZZLING  QUESTION. 

Sir, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  if  you  can  satisfactorily  answer  me  upon  the  fol- 
lowing point.     Can   an   African  Princess,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  deemed  one  of  the  fair  sex  ? 

Your  humble  servant, 

Toby  Short, 


S4S  A  rhyme  to  silver. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 

A  POETICAL  QUERY  ANSWERED. 

Sir, 
A  poetical  correspondent  has  inquired,  through  the 
medium  of  a  contemporary  journal,  if  any  reader  can 
point  out  a  word  in  the  English  language  rhyming  to- 
silver.  For  the  sake  of  the  poem,  which  is,  doubtless, 
at  a  stand  for  want  of  the  rhyme  in  question,  I  sincerely 
regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  accommodate  the  au- 
thor in  the  manner  he  particularly  specifies.  Still  I 
would  not,  by  any  means,  have  him  discourage.  In  spite 
of  the  lampoons  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  and  the  songs  of  poor 
Rogers,  and  others,  attempting  to  ridicule  the  poets  of 
Germany,  and  Voss,  among  the  rest,  who  merely  imitated 
Homer,  in  dividing  a  word  at  the  close  of  one,  and  the 
commencement  of  another  line,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssy,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the  Grecian 
bard  at  once,  and  under  the  sanction  of  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample, call  his  attention  to  the  following  epitaph,  which, 
if  it  may  not  appear  to  him  altogether  deserving  of  the 
reward  given,  according  to  report,  for  a  couplet  matching 
a  rhyme  to  porringer,  may  perhaps  gain  the  object  here 
intended,  a  smile,  by  reminding  him  of  Liston  in  Tom 
Thumb. 

ON  THE  REV.  MR.  SILVER, 

Whose  Death  was  occasioned  by  eating  Mushrooms  stewed  in  a 
Copper  Vessel, 

Expiring  on  the  bed  of  death  lay  honest  Parson  Silver, 

When  thus  (his  former  youth  and  health  in   mind)  the  sage 
himself  exprest, 
"  Nor  sickness,  malady,  nor  pain  I've  felt  or  suifer'd,  till  ver-" 
"  digrease" — he  would  have  said—"  assaii'd,"  but  Death  cut 
off  the  rest ! 

Ferdinand  Farquhar. 
Chapter  Coffee  House,  1815. 


(     249     ) 
THEATRICAL  PORTRAITS.— No.  IV. 


Mr.  Bannister. 

A  series  of  living  theatrical  portraits,  which  com- 
menced before  this  respected  ornament  of  the  British 
Stage  retired  from  it,  might  justly  be  considered  as  in- 
complete if  no  attempt  were  made  to  trace  his  resem- 
blance. It  is  true,  he  no  longer  performs,  but  he  still 
lives;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  talents  still  lives  also 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  scarcely  expect  to  find  his 
loss  compensated. 

Mr.  Bannister  commenced  his  career  under  highly- 
favorable  auspices.  Garrick  was  his  friend,  his  patron,  and 
instructor.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  for  some 
years  he  confined  himself  to  tragedy,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  How  he  afterwards  came  to  aban- 
don Melpomene  for  the  gay  Thalia,  is  not  exactly  known  ; 
perhaps  some  friend  whispered  to  him  that  his  co 
powers  were  greater  than  his  tragic ;  or  perhaps  a  lucky 
accident,  or  his  own  reflection,  suggested  the  fortunate 
truth.  Certainly  had  he  continued  to  woo  the  severe 
and  solemn  favours  of  the  tragic  muse,  the  admirers  of  ge- 
nuine comedy  would  have  lost  many  hours  of  exquisite 
pleasure,  and  himself,  very  likely,  his  present  indepen- 
dence, the  honourable  reward  of  talent  and  integrity,  for 
we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  risen  so  high  in  profes- 
sional eminence. 

The  great  charm  of  Bannister's  acting  consisted  in  his 
observance  of  Shakspeare's  precept.  He  never  "  o'er- 
stepped  the  modesty  of  nature."  He  did  not  seek  to  pro- 
voke laughter  by  grimace,  or  any  grotesque  contortions  of 
body.  His  humour  was  like  the  humour  of  Moliere  or 
Congreve ;  it  flowed  from  the  character,and  was  not  incon- 
gruously superinduced  upon  it.  In  reading  the  dramas 
of  those  writers,  we  are  delighted  with  their  wit, because 
it  is  mostly  bestowed  upon  such  persons  only  as  may  be 
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supposed  to  employ  it.  They  devised  the  character, 
and  then  gave  it  language  and  sentiments  which  were 
suitable,  instead  of  ostentatiously  pouring  forth  their 
stores,  without  any  regard  to  nature,  or  the  semblance 
of  reality. 

Of  a  similar  description  was  the  humour  of  Bannister. 
We  find  in  actors,  as  in  dramatic  writers,  men  who  make 
you  laugh,  not  because  they  observe,  but  because  they 
violate  nature.  A  performance  may  be  eminently  ludi* 
crous  from  the  number  of  incongruities  blended  in  it; 
but  it  may  be  as  eminently  a  deviation  from  nature,  and 
then  it  is  not  acting,  but  buffoonery-  If  Liston  were  to 
play  Hamlet,  or  Mathews  Macbeth,  or  Munden  Romeo, 
few  probably  could  witness  the  performance  without 
immoderate  laughter:  but  who  would  venture  to  say <, 
that  those  characters  were  correctly  delineated  ?  To 
create  a  laugh,  therefore,  is  not  the  infallible  criterion  of 
comic  genius,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Even  in  characters  that  are  essentially  comic,  the  laugh- 
ter excited  by  their  representation  is  often  produced  by 
the  actor,  who  mistakes  the  part,  and  substitutes  his 
own  power  of  ridiculous  personation  for  that  which  ought 
to  be  elicited  by  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  author, 
This  radical  misconception,  or  wilful  exaggeration  of  a 
character,  is  often  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  great  comic 
talent;  but,  however  amusing  it  may  be,  and  however 
irresistible  in  its  appeal  to  our  risible  faculties,  it  is  only 
a  proof  that  the  actor  is  capable  of  becoming  a  merry 
buffoon,  and  utterly  incapable  of  transfusing  himself  into 
his  part.  It  is  the  same  in  tragedy  as  in  comedy.  At- 
titudes, starts,  and  cadences,  may  be  very  fine,  abstract- 
edly considered  ;  but  if  they  are  introduced  where  they 
ought  not,  if  they  be  blended  with  characters  and  situa- 
tions where  they  are  obviously  unnatural,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  blemishes,  and  condemned  upon  every  princi- 
ple of  sound  taste. 

No  actor  that  ever  trod  the   stage  within  our  remem- 
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brance  excelled  Bannister  in  his  studiou3  abstinence 
from  all  such  faults.  If  he  has  been  equalled  it  is  only 
by  Dowton,  who  never  offends  by  extravagance.  Hence 
the  reason  why  Bannister  was  always  unsuccessful  when 
he  performed  a  particular  class  of  characters,  (such  as 
Caleb  Quot'em,  Dr.  Pangloss,  OUapod,  &c.)  which  were 
written  expressly  to  display  the  peculiar  talents  of  a 
very  agreeable  and  meritorious  performer.  We  have 
seen  him  attempt  those  characters,  but  he  never  pleased 
us,  because  his  acting  was  too  good  for  them.  They 
were  mere  compounds  of  fanciful  absurdity  and  unnatu- 
ral wildness.  They  were  not  characters  of  living  man- 
ners. In  the  whole  range  of  society,  no  man  ever  en- 
countered a  Pangloss,  or  an  Ollapod.  Where  then  was 
Bannister  to  look  for  his  model  ?  Human  life  would  not 
present  him  with  one,  and  he  could  not  seek  for  it  beyoud 
the  precincts  of  humanity.  They  were  like  the  mon- 
strous fictions  of  Fuseli's  pencil,  at  which  the  spectator 
gazes  with  astonishment,  and  wonders  why  they  are  ha- 
bited like  men  and  women. 

But  though  Bannister  could  not  dive  so  deep  for  eccen- 
tricity, he  could  ascend  high  in  his  search  after  nature. 
In  whatever  he  performed  he  consulted  her  dictates.  He 
did  not  consider  how  he  was  to  make  his  audience  laugh, 
but  when  he  was  to  do  it.  His  first  care  was  to  reflect 
what  his  author  intended  ;  his  second,  to  embody  that 
intention.  He  resorted  to  no  tricks  of  gesture  or  grimace 
as  the  substitute  for  legitimate  humour.  A  character  in 
bis  hands  was  a  transcript  of  real  life ;  and,  mutato  nomine, 
you  might  find  a  Bannister  in  every  street. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  characters  of  genuine  comedy  that 
he  excelled.  In  those  which  demanded  pathos  and  sen- 
sibility he  was  equally  excellent.  He  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  auditors  by  a  different  process  from  that  of 
the  tragedian,  for  his  appeal  was  not  strengthened  by 
those  lugubrious  adjuncts  which  give  efficacy  to  there- 
presentations  of  tragedy,     The  pall,  the  dagger,  and  the 
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cup,  the  solemn  look,  the  stately  march,  and  the  mea« 
sured  tone  of  declamation,  were  all  omitted,  and  yet  he 
reached  the  heart  as  effectually  as  a  Siddons  or  O'Neilh 
Whoever  has  seen  him  in  Walter  and  Captain  Storm,  (to 
mention  no  other  characters,)  must  acknowledge  this. 
His  power  over  the  feelings  was  secured  by  a  sort  of 
manly,  honest,  and  benevolent  tenderness,  which  touched 
us  the  more  because  it  seemed  just  that  sort  of  tender-* 
siess  which  the  familiar  scenes  of  life  so  frequently  pre- 
sent. Heroes  and  kings  mourn,  and  weep,  for  objects 
which  cannot  often  come  within  the  contemplation 
of  ordinary  men,  and  our  affections  are  less  easily  rouzed 
for  their  sufferings:  but  when  we  see  the  humanity 
and  generosity  of  Walter  pleading  for  innocence,  or 
the  valour  of  Storm  defending  virtue,  we  feel  that  if  we 
were  placed  in  a  similar  situation  we  should  act  just  the 
same.  So  natural,  and  so  unaffected  was  the  acting  of 
Bannister,  in  characters  of  this  kind,  that  he  almost  in- 
spired sentiments  of  reverence. 

There  is  one  class  of  characters  which,  now  that  Ban* 
nister  has  retired,  will  be  long,  we  fear,  without  an  ade- 
quate representative.  We  allude  to  naval  ones.  In  the 
personation  of  a  sailer  he  was  unrivalled.  He  gave  to 
the  imitation  of  a  British  tar  those  qualities  which  may 
"be  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  a  rough, 
frank,  careless,  gay,  and  unsophisticated  manner.  To  see 
him  in  Congreve's  Ben,  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  very  far 
from  being  successfully  drawn,)  was  to  be  transported  to 
the  quarter-deck  of  a  man  of  war.  The  fidelity  of  his 
resemblance  consisted  in  avoiding  those  features  which 
other  actors  commonly  introduce,  when  they  make  a 
sailor  merely  a  blustering,  straddling,  and  swaggering 
bully. 

Such,  indeed,  and  so  various  were   the  merits  of  this 

performer,   that  in  retiring  from  the  stage  he  has  left  a 

-  chasm  which  no  successor  has  yet  supplied.     He  formed 

himself  upon  no  model.     He  has  left  no  imitator.     He 

had  the  rare  felicity  of  enjoying  public  approbation  and 
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private  esteem  ;  and  now  that  he  has  surrendered  himself 
to  the  placid  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  he  may  feel 
the  conscious  happiness  of  reflecting,  that  during  a  long 
career  he  contributed,  by  his  example,  to  rescue  the  pro* 
fession  of  an  actor  from  that  disrepute  and  degradation 
which  the  vices  and  follies  of  so  many  have  concurred  to 
produce. 

Mr.  Elliston, 

w  Perfection's  top  with  weary  toil  and  pain 

'Tis  genius  only  that  cau  hope  to  gain. 

The  player's  profession  (tho'  I  hate  the  phrase, 

5Tisso  mechanic  in  these  modern  days,) 

Lies  not  in  trick,  or  attitude,  or  start ; 

Nature's  true  knowledge  is  his  only  art. 

The  strong-felt  passion  bolts  into  the  face  5 

The  mind  untouched,  what  is  it  but  grimace  ? 

To  this  one  standard  make  your  just  appeals 

Here  lies  the  golden  secret?  learn  to  feel. 

Or  fool,  or  monarch,  happy,  or  distrest, 

No  actor  pleases  that  is  not  posse^d.'*  Lloyd. 

Few  performers  have  entertained  a  higher  opinion  of 
their  own  merits  than  Mr.  Elliston;  and  as  modesty  is 
generally  the  companion  of  genius,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  a  very  different  one  entertained  of 
him  by  others.  It  is  impossible  to  see  him  act  without 
fancying  that  every  look,  every  step,  every  action,  is 
meant  to  say,  "  Is  not  this  very  fine  ?n*  There  is  a  visi- 
ble egotism  in  all  his  motions,  and.  whether  he  darts  a. 
self-satisfied  glance  into  the  side- boxes,,  or  condescends 
to  read  applause  and  wonder  in  the  pit,  he  is  still  the 
same  theatrical  Narcissus,  deeply  enamoured  of  himself^ 
and  quite  satisfied  that  every  one  eise  is  likewise, 

Mr.  Elliston  has  been  spoiled  by  prosperity.  Placed,  by 
his  private  fortune,  above  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
stage  as  a  maintenance,  he  regarded  its  duties  as  an  amuse- 
ment rather  than  a  task,  and  imagined  that  when  he  played 
he  was  to  be  considered  as  one  whom  the  irresistible  im- 
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pulse  of  genius  rather  than  the  dictates  of  convenience, 
had  driven  upon  the  stage*  Hence,  when  he  is  applaud eds 
he  receives  it  as  a  right;  when  he  is  not,  he  considers 
the  omission  as  a  lamentable  proof  of  deficiency  of  taste 
and  judgment.  He  may  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
motion,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  incense  which  some 
critics  (we  do  not  say  they  were  venal,  though  Mr.  El- 
liston  had  money  to  pay  them,)  lavished  upon  him  when 
he  first  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  theatre.  The  Monthly 
Mirror  was  then  a  popular  theatrical  work ;  and  surely 
neither  Betterton,  nor  Garrick,  was  ever  so  bepraised  as 
Eiliston  by  that  miscellany.  There  is  no  perfection 
of  acting  which  nature  or  art  can  bestcw,  which  the 
critic  did  not  find  in  Mr.  Eiliston  ;  and  we  suppose, 
whatever  the  critic  found,  Mr.  Eiliston  claimed  for  his 
own.  Sober  judges  stared  as  they  read  those  eulogies, 
and  tried  to  find  the  merits  which  they  celebrated  ;  while 
those  who  had  not  seen  the  actor,  hastened  to  gratify 
their  anticipating  hopes.  They  beheld,  and  were  asto- 
nished. 

A  few  years,  however,  soon  determined  the  .station 
which  Mr.  Eiliston  was  to  take  in  the  theatrical  world. 
A  factitious  popularity  may  be  maintained  for  a  while 
by  artifice,  but.  permanent  celebrity  can  be  secured  only 
by  genius.  We  have  known  many  actors  as  well  as 
authors,  and  artists,  who,  by  the  aid  of  diurnal  criti- 
cism, and  the  zealous  efforts  of  private  friends,  to  win 
proselytes,  have  for  a  time  walked  through  their  course 
with  applause  and  admiration  :  but  then  their  declension 
has  generally  been  as  sudden  as  their  elevation.  One  of 
this  class  we  still  think  Mr.  Kean  to  be,  and  feel  quite 
assured  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  be  will  be 
considered  as  a  performer,  successful  in  certain  parts  of 
characters,  but  totally  deficient  in  the  aggregate  of  those 
qualities  which  compose  a  great  actor. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Eiliston  believed  that  he 
-was  not  a  tragedian,  and  he  continued  most  peiseveringly 
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to  burlesque  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and 
Othello.  We  suspect,  the  first  thing  that  awakened 
doubts  in  his  mind  was  his  personation  of  those  charac- 
ters at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  He  found,  to  his  great  sur- 
prize, that  he  acted  tragedy  for  that  house  so  naturally, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  fit  for  Drury-lane.  It  is  indeed 
only  necessary  to  survey  his  face,  his  figure,  and  his  ac- 
tion, to  be  satisfied  that  his  conclusion  was  right.  The 
inflexibility  of  the  first,  the  square  solidity  of  the  second, 
and  the  exuberance  of  the  third,  added  to  a  radical  inca- 
pacity of  conceiving  the  finer  movements  of  human  pas- 
sion, plant  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  ex- 
cellence. 

While,  however,   we   thus   unequivocally   pronounce 
our  judgment  respecting  Mr.  Elliston's  qualifications  for 
tragedy,  we  willingly  allow  that  he  has  considerable  co- 
mic powers,  and  that,  in  any  thing,  except  tragedy,  he  is 
always  pleasing,  and  often  unrivalled.     He  infuses  into 
his  comedy  great  vivacity,  animation,  and  energy,  and 
sometimes  discriminates  characters  with  felicity.      We 
have  seen  him  in  some  parts,  which  the  late  Mr,  Lewis 
used  to  play,  and  gave  the  decided  preference  to  his  repre- 
sentation.    Benedict,  for  instance,  was  one  of  these  ;  and 
some  parts  of  Mercutio.     Where  a  sentiment  was  to  be 
delivered  with  an  impressive  earnestness  of  manner,  there 
Mr.  Elliston  did  better  than  Lewis,  who  used  to  murder 
such  things  with  great  barbarity.     He  has  the  talent  also 
of  imparting  to  his  comedy  a  considerable  portion  of  arch- 
ness and  dry  sarcasm,   which  are  peculiarly  fascinating,, 
because  he  always  takes  care  to  suit  them  well  to  the 
character  or  the  occasion.    In  short,  as  a  comedian,  he 
never  fails  to  please,  for  he  is  often  original,  and  never 
farcical ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  never  again  see  him  assume 
the  buskin. 


{     256    ) 
On   FASHIONABLE    MORALS   am   MANNERS, 

TRIALS    FOR  CRIM.    COyB 

Few  topics  afford  greater  scope  for  declamation  with 
a  certain  race  of  crabbed,  sour-faced,  morose  moralists, 
than  the  growing  profligacy,  and  daily  increasing  dege- 
neracy of  the  age.  To  hear  the  incessant  lamentations  of 
these  modern  Jeremiahs,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
world  was  approaching  rapidly  to  the  very  acme,  and 
ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness,  and  that  the  sinners  of  for- 
mer times  were  absolute  saints,  compared  with  the  har- 
dened and  incorrigible  delinquents  of  the  present  day. 

The  frequency  of  actions  for  criminal  conversation  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  has  been  brought  forward,  among 
other  arguments,  in  proof  of  the  alledged  increasing  de~ 
pravity  of  manners.  But  how  far  does  this  argument 
apply  ?  Does  it  prove  that  adultery  is  more  common  in 
the  nineteenth  century  than  it  was  in  former  ages  ?  or 
rather,  that  more  publicity,  more  eclat  and  notoriety,  are 
attached  to  the  fact  ? 

To  judge  from  the  following  song,  which  was  in  cur* 
rent  vogue  at  the  time  of  Francis  I.  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France  nearly  with  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  conjugal  infidelity  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  offence  of  rare  and  unfrequent  occurrence : 
*"  Quand  viendra  la  saison, 
Que  les  cocus  s'assembleront ; 
Le  mien  ira  devant,  qui  portera  labanniere, 
Les  autres  suiveront  apres,  le  v6tre  sera  au  derriere* 
La  procession  en  sera  grande, 
L'on  y  verra  une  tres  belle  bande," 

*  When  the  season  arrives,  as  the  days  o'er  us  pass, 
For  the  cuckolds  to  meet,  and  assemble  en  masse, 
My  husband  in  front,  with  the  flag  shall  appear, 
A  long  train  shall  follow,  and  yours  close  the  rear  : 
What  a  noble  procession  our  streets  then  will  boast! 
And  how  numerous  the  ranks  of  the  hornified  host  I 
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And  a  certain  facetious  French  author,  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in 
158S,  assures  us,  that  were  all  the  cornutos  of  his  day, 
with  their  frail  spouses,  to  join  hands  and  form  a  circle, 
it  would  nearly  go  round  the  globe. 

On  this  subject  I  well  recollect  the  observation  made 
by  an  intelligent  French  officer  in  Paris.  The  conversa- 
tion hingeing  on  a  certain  action  for  crim.  con.  in  high 
life,  in  which  the  damages  were  laid  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  one  of  the  company,  a  demure 
looking  elderly  gentleman,  took  occasion  to  launch  out 
into  a  most  piteous  lamentation  at  the  alarming  progress 
of  immorality  in  the  present  degenerate  day.  Conjugal 
infidelity,  of  course,  formed  a  leading  topic  in  his  theme ; 
and  it  grieved  him  beyond  expression  to  be  forced  to 
acknowledge,that  of  late  Great  Britain  had  even  surpassed 
France  in  wickedness  in  this  respect. — "  You  rather 
mean  to  say,"  interrupted  a  French  officer,  who  spoke 
English  with  much  fluency,  and  seemed  well  versed  in  our 
habits  and  manners,  "that  actions  and  public  trials  for 
conjugal  infidelity  are  more  frequent  in  England  than  in 
France  ?" — "  And  how,  Sir,  do  you  account  for  this  ?" 
demanded  my  elderly  gentleman.  "  For  the  same  rea* 
son,"  replied  the  French  officer,  "  that  accidents  by 
fire  are  more  frequent  in  London  than  in  Paris."—"  I 
understand  you,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  we  employ  more 
wood  in  the  construction  of  our  houses  in  London  than 
you  do  in  Paris — our  floors  are  always  boarded,  whereas 
with  you  they  are  most  commonly  of  brick  or  tile."— 
"  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  replied  the  officer,  *'  that  is  not  my 
meaning;  the  reason  why  we  have  fewer  accidents  by 
fire  in  Paris  than  occur  with  you  in  London,  is  because 
in  Paris  we  have  no  offices  of  insurance  from  fire."— 
"  And  pray,  how  does  this  apply  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ?" — "  By  parity  of  reasoning,"  rejoined  the  French- 
man ;  "  if  you  received  no  indemnity,  no  damages  at  law, 
your  courts  would  be  little  occupied  with  actions  for 
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crim.  con."  This  unexpected  sally  excited  a  general 
laugh  among  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
elderly  gentleman,  whose  pious  bewailings  and  lamenta- 
tions had  given  rise  to  it.  His  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment, however,  sufficiently  showed,  that  he  felt  the  full 
weight  and  justice  of  the  remark. 

This  self-same  practice  of  a  husband  having  recourse 
to  a  judicial  tribunal  in  England,  and  bringing  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  debaucher  of  his  wife,  and  the 
violater  of  his  bed,  has  frequently  been  made  the  theme 
of  ridicule,  and  much  pointed  satire  on  the  French  stage, 
In  the  comic  entertainment  of  The  Wife  and  two  Husbands? 
{La  Femme  &  deux  Maris)  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
saw  acted  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  at  Paris  lastsumraer? 
the  following  palpable  hit  at  the  manners  and  usages  of 
this  country  is  introduced  : 

Le  Drole,'d  gay,  thoughtless,  but  opulent  old  batcheior,, 
is  inveigled  into  an  intrigue  by  an  artful  woman.  He 
inakes  the  usual  protestations  of  a  violent  passion ;  the 
lady  seems  to  yield,  when  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
expects  to  be  made  happy  by  the  possession  of  her 
charms,  the  husband  makes  his  appearance,  and  extorts 
a  hundred  marks  from  the  disappointed  lover  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  his  wife.  In  the  sequel,  Le  Drole  disco* 
vers  this  adventure  to  be  a  plot  preconcerted  by  the  hus- 
band  [Coquin,)  and  his  wife  against  hin  to  get  hold  of  his 
money,  He  accordingly  appeals  to  the  Count  of  Gleichens 
to  -whom  Coquin  is  a  vassal,  for  redress.  The  following 
is  the  passage  alluded  to. 

Le  Drole.  Justice,  my  Lord  Count— justice  against  your 
7a&sal,  as  I  understand  he  is.  By  an  infamous  trick  he  has  de- 
frauded me  of  a  hundred  marks,  and  gives  me  blows  in  ex- 
change— mark  for  mark,  I  fear. 

Count.     How  is  this  ? 

Coquin.  My  Lord,  the  complainant  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  honour  of  my  wife,  and  I  took  damages  for  the  insult,  as 
well  as  for  the  fright  into  which  he  put  her. 

Count.     Took  damages,  you-  say,  for  an  attack  upon  the 
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honour  of  your  wife  ?  What,  Compromise  your  honour  for 
money?  Shame  upon  thee,  coward1,  thou  a  soldier!  thoit 
dost  not  de-erve  to  wear  a  sword, 

Coqu'm.  Nay,  my  lord,  had  he  actually  wronged  me,  and 
debauched  my  wife,  there  are  laws,  which  would  have  allowed 
me  damages,  ami  I  could  name  a  people  that  would  have  ap- 
plauded my  conduct. 

Count.  Shame  on  that  law,  that  can  teach  a  man  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  wages  of  infamy  !  Art  thou  not  a  soldier  ?  Dost 
thou  not  wear  a  s-vord  ?  Shame  upon  you,  base  cowardly  rascal ; 
refund  the  money  you  have  received  immediately,  and  pass  a 
month  on  bread  and  water  in  prison." 

The  allusion  here  conveyed  is  obvious  enough  :  and 
though  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  all  actions 
for  damages  in  trials  for  crim.  con.  are  founded  on  base 
and  dishonourable  motives,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
verdict  returned  by  the  jury,  seem  to  countenance  the 
justice  of  the  reproof  thrown  out  in  the  French  p!ayc 
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Sir, 
It  has  always  been  considered  as  the  praise  of  great 
poets,  that  in  their  views  of  nature,  whether  moral  or 
physical,  they  have  seized  upon  those  general  and  per* 
rnanerit  features  which  continue  to  please  because  nature 
is  in  all  ages  alike.  Among  dramatic  writers,  Shak- 
speare  stands  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  for  though  Jonson,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Ford,  and  others,  occasionally  dip  their  pens 
in  the  living  well  of  truth,  yet  it  is  Shakspeare  alone 
who  had  the  power  of  always  doing  it  ;  and  hence  in 
leading  his  works  we  are  delighted  to  find  a  principle 
of  vitality  in  his  characters  which  no  changes  of  time 
^3ve  beer*  able  to  destroy*     His  coward,  his  bully,  his 
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hero,  his  lover,  are  as  faithful  copies  of  nature  now  as 
they  were  when  he  first  produced  them,  because  they 
were  not  sketched  .from  the  transitory  and  fluctuating 
manners  of  the  day. 

Next  to  him,  in  this  scale  of  excellence,  stands  Jon- 
son,  who,  though  he  consulted  books  more  than  life,  has 
often,  however,  drawn  from  the  latter  with  a  vigorous 
and  original  pencil.  He  was  fond  of  pourtraying  cha- 
racters in  the  abstract,  rather  than  in  action,  and  not  un- 
frequently  exhibited  exquisite  felicity  in  these  paint- 
ings. His  "Character  of  the  Persons,'*  prefixed  to  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  are  fine  specimens  ;  so  pregnant 
with  meaning,  that  to  expand  their  attributes  would  fur- 
nish matter  for  a  series  of  admirable  essays. 

Massinger  is  sometimes  equal  to  Jonson,  and  sometimes 
inferior.  He  is  equal  when  nature  is  his  model,  and 
only  inferior  when  he  attempts  to  blend  her  with  fashion, 
Massinger  excelled  in  judgment  rather  than  in  imagina- 
tion. He  seldom  soared  to  those  regions  of  fancy  where 
Shakspeare  rioted  :  but  he  saw  clearly,  and  painted  for- 
cibly, the  common  and  familiar  operations  of  passion,  a 
task  the  more  difficult,  because  we  are  apt  to  neglect 
what  is  within  our  attainment,  and  hunt  for  that  which 
is  beyond  it. 

The  writings  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  no  exu- 
berance of  character.  They  paid  more  attention  to  in- 
tricacy of  plot,  and  fertility  of  incident,  than  to  profound 
surveys  of  nature.  There  is  a  high,  romantic  colouring 
in  all  their  dramas,  which  is  exceedingly  delightful  to 
the  reader,  who  finds  himself  transported  into  new  re- 
gions, and  mingling  in  the  concerns  of  beings  different 
from  himself.  They  equally  plunge  into  extremes,  whe- 
ther they  exhibit  vice  or  virtue.  In  the  former,  we  find  such 
unnatural  depravity  as  could  not  subsist  under  any  form 
of  social  life  ;  and  in  the  latter  such  purity,  honour,  and 
dignity  as  no  human  being  can  display.  We  tolerate  the 
one,  however,  because  it  is  always  pleasing  to  imagine 
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greater  perfection  than  we  possess;  but  the  other  dis- 
gusts, for  there  is  turpitude  enough  in  man  without 
transgressing  truth  to  accumulate  fictitious  immorality. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  sentiments  it  contains,  and  in  a  way  which  will 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  unsuitable  to  the  pages  of  the 
Scourge.  The  following  adaptation  of  some  of  the  cha- 
racters by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Massinger,  to  living 
persons,  will  exemplify  the  general  fidelity  with  which 
they  are  painted  from  nature. 

Mr.  Cobbett. 

This  is  some  fellow 
Who  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness  ;  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature  ;  he  cannot  flatter,  he  ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain — he  must  speak  truth. 
An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  their  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shakspearee 


Buonaparte. 
0  goddes  !  have  thousandes  bie  mine  anlace  bledde  ; 
And  must  I  now  for  safetie  flie  awaie  ? 
See !  farre  besprenged  all  our  troupes  are  spreade, 
Yette  I  will  synglie  dare  the  bloddie  fraie. 
But  no  :  I'll  flye,  and  morther  in  retreate, 
Deathe,  bloode,  and  fyre,  shall  marke  the  goeynge  of  my 
feete.  Ella. 


Whitbread. 
He  is  of  an  ingenious  and  free  spirit;  eager  and  constant 
in  reproof,  without  fear,   controlling  the  world's  abuses.     One 
whom  no  servile  hope  of  gain,  or  frosty  apprehension  of  danger, 
can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to  time,  place,  or  opinion. 

I  fear  no  mood  stampt  in  a  private  brow  when  I  am  pleased 
to  unmask  a  public  vice, 

Jonson, 
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Wellington. 
If  you  love  valour, 
As  'tis  a  kingly  virtue,  seek  it  cut, 
"Where  it  shines  brightest.     Look  on  Epire, 
A  prince,  in  whom  it  is  incorporate  ; 

■  had  you  seen  him, 

How  in  one  bloody  scene  he  did  discharge 

The  parts  of  a  commander  and  a  soldier, 

Wise  in  direction,  bold  in  execution, 

You  would  have  said  the  world  yields  not  his  equaL 

Massinger,. 


Counsellor  O'Connell. 
0  Sir,  vfi  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book.  Shakspeart 
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A  public,  scurrilous  jester,  that  (more  swift  than  Circe,)  will 
transform  any  person  into  deformity.  A  neat,  spruce,  affect- 
ing fellow  :  his  religion  is  railing,  and  his  discourse  ribaldry. 
They  stand  highest  in  respect  whom  he  studies  most  to  reproach* 

J&nson* 

Sir  N.  Co—. 


I  have  seen  a  fool  in  the  habit  of  a  justice.  Jonson, 


D~ ss  of  C— 


You  my  lords  look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 

To  say,  she  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add 

*  Tis  a  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable  s* 

Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 

(Which  on  my  faith  deserves  high  speech)  and  straight 

The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands 

That  calumny  doth  use : — O,  I  am  out, 

That  mercy  does  ;  for  calumny  will  sear 

Virtue  itself;  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's, 

When  you  have  said  she's  goodly,  come  between, 

Ere  you  can  say— she's  honest.  Shakspeare. 


Lady  Morgan,  and  Col.  — «  2G3 

Lady  M — rg — n. 

(Late  Miss  Owenson.J 

As  I  live,  she  hath 
A  philosophical  aspect :  there  is 
More  wit  than  beauty  in  her  face,  and,  when 
I  court  her,  it  must  be  in  tropes  and  figures, 
Or  she  will  cry,  absurd.     She  will  have  her  clenches 
To  cut  off  any  fallacy  I  can  hope 
To  put  upon  her,  and  expect  I  should 
Ever  conclude  in  syllogisms,  and  those  true  ones. 
In  parte et  toto,  or  she'll  tire  me  with 
Her  tedious  elocutions  in  the  praise 
Of  the  increase  of  generation,  for  which 
Alone  the  sport,  in  her  morality, 
Is  good  and  lawful,  and  to  be  often  practis'd 
For  fear  of  missing.  Massingcr, 


Col.  *  *  *  *. 

But  you  are 
The  squire  of  dames,  devoted  to  the  service 
Of  gamesome  ladies,  the  hidden  mystery 

Disco ver'd,  their  close  b ;  thy  slavish  breath, 

Fanning  the  fires  of  lust,  the  go-between 

This  female  and  that  wanton  sir  ;  your  art 

Can  blind  a  jealous  husband,  and,  disguised, 

Convey  a  letter  without  suspicion. 

You  instruct  'em  how 

To  parley  with  their  eyes,  and  make  the  temple 

A  mart  of  looseness  :  to  discover  all 

Thy  subtle  brokages,  were  to  teach  in  public 

Those  private  practices  which  ought,  injustice, 

Severely  to  be  punished.  Massinger? 


Buonaparte  fin  St.  Helena.) 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Will  not  old  custom  make  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
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Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season's  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body5 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 

This  is  no  flattery  ;  these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  ivhat  I  am.  Shakspeare, 


The  POLITICAL  PROPHET  of  the  NORTH, 

Mr.  Editor, 
A  very  curious  story  respecting  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view is  just  now  buzzing  about,  and  respecting  which 
you  perhaps  can  give  me  some  information.  It  is  said 
that  the  publication  of  the  last  number  was  delayed  by 
the  following  cause  : — Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose 
political  predictions,  like  those  of  Earl  Grey,  have  the 
peculiar  quality  of  always  foretelling  precisely  those  things 
which  never  come  to  pass,  wrote  an  elaborate  article,  of 
about  sixty  pages,  full  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  pro- 
found induction,  to  prove, 

1.  That  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  returning  to  the 
throne  of  France,  was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
still  more  by  the  expediency  of  the  enterprise. 

2.  That  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  said  re° 
sumption  of  imperial  power,  by  the  said  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, which  could  not  be  considered  in  any  way  as 
affecting  our  rights,  safety,  or  interests. 

3.  That  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  so  beloved  by  the 
French  nation,  that  they  would,  to  a  man,  rally  round 
him,  and  make  his  cause  their  own. 

4.  That  from  the  military  resources  of  France,  and  still 
more  from  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
it  was  morally  certain  he  must  succeed  in  subduing  his 
opponents. 

5.  That  the  result  of  the  league  formed  against  Buona- 
parte would  only  be  to  confirm  his  power,  exalt  his  cha- 
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racter  still  farther,  and  raise  him  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
glory  and  renown  than  he  had  attained  from  any  of  his 
preceding  exploits. 

6.  That,  unless  we  made  peace  with  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, the  war  would  be  interminable.  It  would  be  a 
war  with  the  French  people,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the 
Emperor  was  so  great,  that  rather  than  suffer  him  to  be 
discomfited,  they  would,  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  revo- 
lution,  rush  in  countless  myriads  to  the  field,  and  beat 
down  all  resistance. 

The  whole  of  these  propositions  were  enforced  in  the 
most  plausible  manner.  They  were  absolutely  demon- 
strated, as  a  series  of  inevitable  consequences,  and  the 
sagacious  writer  already  anticipated  the  fame  he  should 
acquire  from  having  foreseen  what  nobody  else  could, 
The  dissertation  was  printed,  and  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion, when  another  publication  appeared  called  the  Ex- 
traordinary Gazette,  which  had  a  very  curious  effect  up- 
on the  Northern  Seer.  These  sybilline  leaves  contained 
a  wonderful  story,  called  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
did  not  at  all  harmonize  with  the  inferences  of  the  per- 
spicacious politician.  It  appeared  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  (to  whom  I  suppose  Sir  James  had  neglect- 
ed to  communicate  his  essay,  or  his  Grace  would  surely 
have  been  too  polite  to  give  him  the  lie  so  flatly,)  had  had 
an  interview  of  some  hours  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
which  towards  the  conclusion  became  so  unpleasant  to 
the  latter,  that  he  took  it  in  dudgeon,  and  immediately 
set  off  for  Paris.  There  he  staid  a  few  days,  but  hearing 
that  the  Duke  was  hastening  after  him  to  solicit  another 
conference,  he  departed  for  Rochefort,  whence  he  em- 
barked on  board  the  Bellerophon,  leaving  behind  him  his 
crown,  his  sceptre,  the  love  of  the  French  nation,  his 
augmented  glory,  and  his  consolidated  power. 

In  this  unpleasant  dilemma,  Sir  James  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  record  himself  a  fool,  or  suppress  his  pro- 
phecies.    He  preferred  the  latter,  and  in  having  the  power 
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to  prefer  it,  he  possessed  no  small  advantage  over  Earl 
Grey,  whose  forcible,  elaborate,  and  profound  denuncia- 
tions in  parliament  remain  an  eternal  monument  of  his 
lordship's  wisdom.  The  article  was  accordingly  can- 
celled, and  some  other  provided  to  fill  the  chasm.  Sir 
James  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  his  ridiculous  adventure 
would  never  transpire;  but  it  has  transpired,  and  if  I  am 
not  greatly  misinformed  the  world  will  yet  be  astonished 
and  delighted  with  his  luminous  lucubration. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Sept.  13.  Q„  in  a  Corner. 
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Wordsworth. 
*5  Though  the  cant  of  hypocrites,"  says  Sterne,  "  may 
be  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting." 
Among  the  favourite  topics  of  lamentation  and  enquiry, 
which  expand  the  pages  of  our  literary  journals,  the  ab- 
sence of  poetical  genius  forms  one  of  the  most  obtrusive 
features,  and  presents  a  copious  theme  of  fluent  declama- 
tion, and  ostentatious  sensibility.     It  is  contended  that 
the  English  muse  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  do- 
tage, and  that  her  mightiest  efforts  are  not  to  be  com« 
pared  with  the  vigour  and  brilliance  of  the  productions  of 
elder  times-     Yet  before  an  opinion  so  prevalent  can  be 
admitted,  we  must  take  much  for  granted  which  reason 
and  experience  assure  us  to  be  false.     The  natural  pre- 
sumption undoubtedly  is,  that  a  state  of  rudeness  is  a  state 
of  imperfection.  But  in  order  to  accommodate  our  ideas  to 
this  antiquarian  theory,   we  must  assume  as  a  principle 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  an  art  will  flourish  most  when 
least  regarded,  and  attain  its  greatest  excellence  when  the 
means  of  such  excellence   are   most  imperfect.     Beauty 
of  language,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  general  chastity  of 
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style,  cease  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  qualities,  while 
barbarism,  obscenity,  and  a  prevailing  grossness,  are  held 
forth  as  constituting  the  most  genial  soil  for  poetical 
genius.  Reason  must  yield  its  influence  to  the  shackles 
of  authority,  and  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  be  permit- 
ted to  overturn  general  rules,  established  upon  the  naost 
plain  and  rational  principles.  The  radical  mistake  in 
this  maze  of  errors,  consists  in  the  ascription  to  circum- 
stances of  a  moral  and  physical  nature,  of  effects  produced 
by  an  extraordinary  chance  or  inspiration,  or  by  pecu- 
liar institutions,  which  have  suspended  or  altered  the  or- 
dinary current  of  events.  It  is  generally  imagined  that 
there  exists  in  the  ruder  stages  of  society  a  principle 
peculiarly  auspicious  to  the  poetic  spirit.  The  imagina- 
tion, it  is  said,  is  more  vivid  because  the  understanding  is 
then  in  a  state  of  torpidity;  mankind  are  more  intimate 
with  the  works  of  nature ;  their  pursuits  are  of  a  more 
noble  and  generous  tendency ;  their  faculties  are  more 
sensibly  alive  to  the  charms  of  melody,  and  from  all  these 
causes  poetry  is  not  only  more  animated  and  impressive, 
but  cultivated  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  success  than 
when  society  and  civilization  have  advanced.  Yet  if  there 
be  any  justice  in  this  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  applicable 
to  human  nature,  in  every  nation  and  country,  and  unless 
universally  true,  must  be  erroneous.  Now,  except  the 
Celts  and  Scandinavians  of  the  North,  from  whose  emi- 
nence in  poetry  this  idea  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  first 
ages  has  partly  arisen,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  tribe  in 
Europe  which  has  been  distinguished  by  any  examples 
of  poetical  excellence.  The  superiority  of  the  Celts 
and  Scandinavians  arose  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
superstitions,  which  generated  the  greatest  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  the  most  sublime  enthusiasm.  As  soon  as 
their  superstitions  departed,  their  poetical  spirit  vanished 
with  them  ;  but  as  society  advanced,  poetry  improved  in 
the  same  proportion.  Originality  of  thought  will  indeed 
be  found  in  great   abundance  among   our  early  writers, 
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teause  few  thinkers  existed  before  them;  but  allowing 
for  this  circumstance,  they  possessed  few  advantages  over 
th^ir  successors,  and  their  beauties  are  concealed  and  en- 
cumbered by  a  multitude  of  faults,  originating  from  the 
rude  character  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     Mere 
originality   does  not   infer  excellence,  and   when  under- 
stood to  designate  the  commencement  of  any  art,  rather 
presupposes  the  reversee     Excellence  is  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  qualities,   which  are  of  tardy  growth,    which 
depend  on  the  improvement  of  language,  and  arise  out 
of  the  general  advancements  of  society  in  knowledge  and 
refinement.    Individual   instances  have  undoubtedly  oc- 
curred of  uncommon  fruition  at  an  early   period ;  the 
corruscations  of  genius  may  dart  a  ray  of  splendor  through 
the  darkest  period,  but  such  phenomena  as  these  bear  no 
reference  to  a  fixed  principle,  and  only  render  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  more  visible.     Astronomy  does  not 
boast  a  more  exalted  name  than  Galileo,  nor  metaphysics 
a  more  conspicuous  object  of  admiration  than  Bacon;  yet 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  period  at  which  either 
of.  these  great  philosophers  flourished  was  the  most  au- 
spicious to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  re- 
spectively adorned.    The  magic  powers  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  are  assuredly  to  be  traced  to  some  other  source 
than  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.     Their 
contemporaries  were  incompetent  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate their  merits  :  they  came  forth  a  century  too  soon  : 
and  the  present,  which  excels  all  preceding  ages  in  a  just 
taste  and  enthusiasm  for  these  great  poets,  is  truly  and 
substantially  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  modern  so- 
ciety, considering  the  rapid  progress  of  language  to  per« 
fection,  the  ample  stores  of  new  materials  which  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  have  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
genius,  and  the  style  of  thinking  which  philosophy  has 
introduced—there  is  nothing  in  all  these  circumstances, 
but  what  should  lead  us  to  expect   as  gieat  a  display  of 
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poetical  genius  in  our  own  as  in  any  former  age.  Modern 
poetry  has  no  occasion  to  shrink  from  a  competition  with 
the  brightest  era  of  our  cider  history.  There  are  two  stars 
indeed  which  tower  above  all  present  competition  ;  but 

as  Greece  could  boast  of  a  greater  than  Eschylus,    of  a 
Sophocles  who  combined   equal   sublimity  with  greater 
chastity  and  beauty,  it  is  not  without  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability that  even  a  greater  than  Shakspeare  may  yet  arise. 
The  names  of  Massinger,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  vanish 
before  those  of  Murphy,  Colman,  Cumberland,  and  She- 
ridan.    In  lyric  poetry  what  can  elder  times  produce  to 
compare  with  the  effusions  of  Collins,  Gray,  and  Pen- 
rose ;  or  what  in  description  that  approaches  to  the  effu- 
sions of  Thomson,  Cowper,  Gisborne,  Bloomfield,  Scott, 
and  Grahame?     The  didactic  is  a  branch  which  depends 
so   much  for  its  excellence  on  the  prevalence  of  a  just 
philosophical  spirit,  that  it  requires  but  little  merit  to 
excel,  in  their  peculiar  branch  of  pursuit,  the  metaphysical 
poets  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,   and  the  rest  of 
the  Stuarts.     The  name  of  Byron  would  alone  immorta- 
lize the  poetical  character  of  the  infancy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  faults,  need 
not  shrink  from  occasional  comparison  with  the  "  mighty 
masters  of  divinest  poesy."     Substituting  the  placid  and 
silent  lake  of  Windermere  for  the  far-resounding  Aufidus,, 
the  boast  of  Horace,  that  his  strains  should  escape  obli- 
vion  notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence  of  former  poets, 
might  proceed  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Words  worth  with- 
out subjecting  him  to  the  imputation  of  unworthy  vanity  : 

Won  si  priores  Meeonius  tenet, 

Sedes  Homerus  ;   Pindaricse  latent, 

Caeque  et  Alcoei  miimces 

Ste.sichorique  graves  Camoense, 

It  is  not  the  appearance  therefore  of  the  most  undenia- 
ble and  the  most  splendid  excellence  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  brethren  that  awakens  our  sur= 
prise  and  perplexes  our  enquiry,  but  the  wilful  and  con,^ 
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sistent  perverseness  with  which  they  condescend  to  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  public,  when  its  admiration  is  with- 
in their  reach  ;  and  wantonly  neglect  the  peculiar  and  in- 
valuable advantages  of  which  the  improvement  in  man- 
ners, the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  almost  solicit  the  acceptance. 

It  might  have  been  concluded  d priori,  that  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  so  propitious  to  the  formation  of 
cultivated  taste,  and  so  conducive  to  energy  and  correct- 
ness of  judgment,  would  have  obtained  a  decided  influ- 
ence over  the  poetical  style  of  contemporary  poets  ;  that 
individuals  so  enviably  gifted  with  the  highest  powers  of 
the  mind,  would  have  determined  to  keep  pace  with  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  by  studious  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  fastidious  criticism  ;  that,  endowed  with  no  mean 
portion  of  that  genius  which  inspired  the  early  masters 
of  the  art,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  excel  them 
in  all  the  minor  graces  of  composition;  in  consistency 
of  character,  in  harmony  of  verse,  in  the  skilful  con- 
struction of  the  fable,  and  in  the  sustained  but  simple 
eloquence  of  diction.  But  with  a  degree  of  perverseness, 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account,  they  voluntarily 
relinquish  all  the  advantages  they  might  so  easily  and  yet 
so  nobly  obtain  over  their  predecessors,  and  adopt  a  pro- 
cess the  very  reverse  of  that  which  would  be  taught  by 
reason  or  by  nature.  They  glory  in  the  invention  of  a 
tame,  insipid,  or  unintelligible  story  ;  quaintness  of  de- 
scription, exaggeration  of  imagery,  the  interspersion  of 
laboured  and  miserable  doggrel,  amidst,  passages  of  ex- 
quisite harmony  and  sweetness,  the  continual  alternation 
of  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  with  the 
prittle- prattle  of  the  nursery.  These  are  the  splendid 
triumphs  over  grammar,  propriety,  and  common  sense, 
to  which  they  gladly  sacrifice  contemporary  praise,  and 
future  immortality  ! 

Among  the  masters  of  the  modern  school,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  merits  and  defects,  Mr.  Words- 
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worth  must  be  admitted  to  possess  an  immeasurable  pre- 
eminence. In  the  power  of  poetical  abstraction  ;  in  that 
pure  and  sublime  enthusiasm  which  soars  beyond  the 
realities  of  life,  and  contemplates,  in  ideal  worlds,  the 
loveliest  forms  of  celestial  innocence  and  beauty,  he  is 
perfectly  unrivalled;  and  when  he  returns  to  the  contem- 
plation of  terrestrial  nature,  the  drooping  of  a  flower,  the 
glistening  of  a  dew-drop,  or  the  humming  of  a  bee,  gives 
rise  to  the  most  enchanting,  yet  simple  associations, 
which  all  may  feel,  but  none  but  a  poet  could  express. 
Nor  were  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  less  successful 
than  they  actually  are,  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  fancy, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  rather  than 
our  judgment,  should  we  be  inclined  to  scrutinize  his  la- 
bours with  fastidious  severity.  It  has  become  too  preva« 
lent  in  the  present  age  of  cold  calculation  and  metaphy- 
sical enquiry,  to  regard  the  effusions  of  a  poet  with  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  as  would  attend  the  examination  of 
a  system  of  logic:  nothing  is  admitted  that  is  not  proved; 
gratitude  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  because  the  individual  who 
performs  a  kindness  does  so  to  gratify  himself;  marriage 
is  a  mere  political  institution  ;  the  female  sex  is  only  in- 
ferior to  the  male  in  political  consideration,  and  this  infe- 
riority is  a  remnant  of  feudal  barbarism.  All  the  virtues, 
the  sympathies,  and  the  sensibilities  of  life,  the  evanes- 
cent and  indescribable  emotions  which  so  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  society,  become  the  sub- 
jects of  pretended  analysis  and  illustration,  to  superficial 
philosophers,  and  itinerant  lecturers  on  craniology.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  therefore,  tlrat  we  participate  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  poet,  who  can  sometimes  forget  the  true  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  fictitious,  whose  wildest  dreams 
enchant  the  fancy,  and  whose  most  singular  associations 
swell  the  soul  with  the  raptures  of  enthusiasm. 

The  description  of  two  huge  peaks  which,  from  some 
other  vale,  peered  into  that  in  which  a  solitary  recluse 
is  entertaining  the  poet  and  his  companion,  strikingly 
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elucidates  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Wordswortnvs 
genius. — "  Those,"  says  their  host, 

"  If  here  you  dwelt,  would  be 
Your  prized  companions.     Many  are  the  notes, 
Which  in  his  tuneful  course  the  wind  draws  forth, 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing  shores. 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert  :  chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high  :  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow, 
Like  smoke  along  the  level  of  the  blast 
In  mighty  current :  theirs  too  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  head-long  flood,  that  seldom  fails  % 
And  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  greeting.     Nor  have  nature's  laws 
Left  them  un gifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of -finer  frame:  a  harmony, 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice  :  the  clouds^ 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns, 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither,  touch, 
And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits.     There  the  sun  himself, 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day, 
Rests  his  substantial  orb — between  those  heights*. 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  Stirling  there:  alone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  discovers  in  almost  every  earthly  ob= 
ject  some  emblem  of  immortality,  something  that  reminds 
him  of  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  a  better  world. 
The  following  illustration  cannot  be  read  without  emo- 
tions of  the  most  delightful  kind. 
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"  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child  applying  to  his  car 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell, 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy  :  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard — sonorous  cadences  ;  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith,  and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  : 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." 

Nor  can  the  subjoined  verses  fail  to  produce  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  mind  of  the  most  prejudiced  and  in* 
sensible  reader: 

w  Thus  having  reached  a  bridge  that  over-arched 

The  hasty  rivulet,  where  it  lay  becalmed 

In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 

A  two-fold  image  :  on  a  grassy  bank, 

A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood, 

Another  and  the  same  !  most  beautiful ! 

On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front, 

Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 

The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful 

Beneath  him  shewed  his  shadowy  counterpart, 

Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 

And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world ; 

Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other, 

Yet  in  partition  with  their  several  spheres, 

Blended  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight." 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts  by  a  description, 
which  excepting  the  lines  in  italics,  must  equally  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  critic,  and  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
casual  reader : 

"  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest,  of  the  year, 
These  mountains  echoed  with  an  unknown  sound, 
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A  volley  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse, 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave, 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould  ; 
Ye  rains  of  April !  duly  wet  this  earth, 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  Midsummer,  these  sods? 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness. 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth  !  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved  ; 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own  /  Green  herbs 
Biay  creep  (/  wish  that  they  would  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  last  abede,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee. 

•  * The  mountain  ash, 

Becked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
•     Spring's  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splendid  show, 
Amid  the  leafy  woodsy  and  ye  have  seen. 
By  a  brook  side,  or  solitary  barn, 
How  she  her.  station  doth  adorn  ;•  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.     In  his  native  vale, 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear : 
A  sight  that  "kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts. 
By  bis  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
By  all  the"  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  bounteously  array'd  him.     As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods, 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  form  : 
Yet  like  the  sweet -breathed  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discovered  in  their  own  despite,  to  sense 
©f  mortals,  (if  such  fables  ivithout  blame, 
May  find  chance-mention  en  this  sacred  ground,) 
,   So  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise, 
,     And  through  the  impediments  of  rural  cares 
In  him  revealed,  a  scholar's  genius  shone. 
. . .  •*  .... .  •  "•  If  touched  by  Kim, 
The  inglorious  foot-ball  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight;  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve, 
AloftJ  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field, 
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The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase  : 
With  admiration  he  could  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved  ; 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailing  glead, 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe, 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves, 
And  cautious  waterfowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fix'd  at  their  seat  the  centre  of  the  Mere, 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aims." 

It  is -not  our  intention  to  assert  that  the  merits  of  Mr, 
Wordsworth  by  any  means  counterbalance  the  amount 
of  his  defects.  We  have  endeavoured  to  describe  his 
native  character,  rather  than  to  enumerate  his  artificial 
and  assumed  peculiarities.  On  these  it  will  be  our  un~ 
pleasing  duty  to  expatiate  at  a  future  opportunity  :  con- 
fessing, in  the  mean  time,  with  a  reluctance  proportionate 
to  our  admiration  of  his  talents,  that  his  faults  are  usually 
systematic,  and  his  beauties  incidental. 

6.; 


On  MORTUARY  INSCRIPTIONS. 
Sir, 
If  there  be  any  condition  of  mortality  which  niigot 
seem  to  exclude  all  levity  and  trifling,  it  is  surely  that 
which  dissevers  us  from  this  lite,  and  transfers  our 
hopes  and  fears  to  a  future  and  unknown  stare  of  exis- 
tence. Death  and  the  grave  are  solemn  considerations. 
We  know  what  we  lose  when  we  die,  but  we  know  not 
"what  we  incur.  It  might  be  supposed  that  whatever 
connects  itself  with  that  appalling  thought  would 
participate  more  or  less  in  those  awful  emotions 
which 'it  is  so  calculated  to  inspire.  Yet,  on  the  contra- 
ry, there  have  been  many  who,  in  the  very  pangs  of 
death,  have  had  their  joke,  and  others  who  have  carried 
their   merriment  even  beyond  the   grave.     But  the  most 
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remarkable  way  in  which  whimsical  notions  are  mingled 
with  our  departure  from  this  life,  is  that  of  epitaphs, 
written  sometimes  by  the  persons  themselves,  though 
more  commonly  by  the  survivors.  I  have  often  thought 
that  an  authentic  collection  of  these  levities  would  con- 
stitute a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Some  of  these  are  epigrammatic,  and  contain  a 
fine  concentrated  sarcasm,  as  that  which  the  celebrated 
Piron  wrote  upon  himself  when  he  was  expelled  the 
French  academy  for  his  licentious  ode  a  Priape. 

C'y  git  Piron 

Qui  ne  fut  rien 

Pas  meme  Academieien. 

Adam  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  relates 
an  epitaph  upon  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  mend 
a  tolerable  constitution  by  taking  physic,  which  con- 
tains a  significant  truth  expressed  with  emphatic  brevity, 

<c  I  was  well :  I  wished  to  be  better  t  here  I  am  !" 

I  remember  to  have  read  some  years  ago,  in  an  old 
magazine,  published  about  1750,  an  epitaph  upon  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  consisting  of  the  following  couplet,  which 
I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  the  most  concise  and  ex- 
pressive of  any  that  I  ever  saw.  No  name  is  put  to  it,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  elicited,  in  a  happy  moment,  from  some 
obscure  and  unknown  person  ; 

Look  on  the  grave,  and  on  the  skies,  you'll  find 
The  measure  of  his  body  and  his  mind. 

In  Macclesfield  church  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

Here  lyetbthe  body  of  Perkin  a  Legh, 
That  for  King  Richard  the  death  did  die, 

Betrayed  for  righteousness ; 
And  the  bones  of  Sir  Peers  his  son; 
That  with  King  Henry  the  rift  did  wonne  in  Paris. 

That  ingenious  antiquary  and  traveller,  the  late  Tho- 
mas Pennant^  Esq.  in  his  Second  Tour  in  Scotland,  has 
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preserved  the  following  epitaph  in  Lancaster  church, 
which  he  says  "is  so  extravagant,  that  the  living  must 
laugh  to  read,  and  the  deceased,  was  he  capable,  must 
blush  to  hear."  It  is  on  the  grave-stone  of  Thomas 
Covell,  who  was  six  times  mayor  of  the  town,  forty- 
eight  years  keeper  of  the  castie,  &c.  &c.  and  died  in 
1639. 

Cease,  cease  to  mourn,  all  tears  are  vain  and  void, 
He's  fled,  not  dead — dissolved,  not  destroyed  : 
In  heaven  his  soul  doth  rest,  his  body  here ; 
Sleeps  in  this  dust,  and  his  fame  every  where 
Triumphs  ;  the  town,  the  country,  farther  forth, 
The  land  throughout  proclaiming  his  noble  worth. 
Speak  of  a  man  so  courteous, 
So  free,  and  every  way  magnanimous  ; 
That  story,  told  at  large  here  do  you  see, 
Epitomis'd  in  brief;  Covell  was  he. 

In  the  church-yard  of  St.  Michael  (Dumfries)  there 
are  several  inscriptions  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
country  during  the  bigotted  reign  of  James  II.  and  the 
violent  persecution  of  the  apostate  Sharp.  Among  them 
are  the  following  : 

On  John  Grierson. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie, 
Dust  sacrificed  to  tyranny, 
Yet  precious  in  Immanuel's  sight, 
Since  martyred  for  his  kingly  right ; 
When  he  condemns  these  hellish  drudges, 
By  suffrage,  saints  shall  be  their  judges. 


On  James  Kirkc, 
By  bloody  Bruce,  and  wretched  Wright, 
I  lost  my  life  in  great  despight ; 
Shot  dead  without  due  time  to  try 
And  fit  me  for  eternity  : 
A  witness  of  prelatic  rage 
As  ever  was  in  any  age. 

Of  those  epitaphs  whose  quaintness  constitutes  their 
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only  peculiarity,  the  following  are  examples.  The  ex- 
change at  Newcastle  was  built  by  one  Robert  Trollop, 
who  is  buried  opposite  to  it  in  the  church-yard  of  Gates- 
head. His  statue  pointing  towards  the  exchange  stood 
formerly  over  his  grave  with  these  lines  under  his  feet: 

Here  lies  Robert  Trollop, 
Who  made  yon  stones  roll  up  ; 
When  death  took  his  soul  up. 
His  body  £H1d  this  hole  up. 

In  Winchester  House  there  is  the  following  singular 
epitaph  upon  a  Miss  Barford: 

Such  grace  the  King  of  Kings  bestow'd  upon  her, 
That  now  she  lies  with  him  a  maid  of  honor. 

The  reader  will  discover  perhaps  something  remark- 
ably pathetic  in  the  following  three  lines  to  be  found  in 
Margate  church-yard .: 

Physicians  were  in  vain  t 

God  knew  best :  - 

So  here  I  rest. 

An  epitaph  may  sometimes  comprise  a  piece  of  family 
history,  ending  with  some  mora!  admonition.     Ex.  gr. : 

My  grandmother  was  buried  here,, 

My  cousin  Jaue,  and  two  uncles  dear  ; 

My  father  perish' d  with  a  mortification  in  his  thighs. 

My  sister  dropp'd  down  dead  in  the  Minories  : 

But  the  reason  why   1  am  here  interred,  according  to  my 

thinking, 
Is  owing  to  my  good  living  and  hard  drinking  ; 
If  therefore,  good  christians,  you  wish  to  live  long, 
Beware  of  drinking  brandy,  gin,  or  any  thing  strong. 

A  lady  wholost  a  favourite  lap  dog,  which  accidentally 
fell  iuto  a  privy,  received  the  following  equivocal  epitaph 
for  it,  from  one  of  her  acquaintance  : 

"  Here  my  poor  Fido  lies  inter  fd^ 
The  following  lines  were  written   by  Alexander  Pen- 
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Dicuick,  upon  the  death  of  Margery  Scot-,  who  lived  to 
a  very  g  and  died  at  Dunkeld)  Jan.  6,  172S, 

Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you  read, 
The  living  may  get  knoi    -  rom  the  d< 

Five  times  live  years  I  liv'd  a  virgin  life, 
Five  times  five  years  1  liv'd  a  happy  wife  ; 
Ten  times  five  years  1  liv'd  a  widow  chaste, 
Now  wearied  of  this  mortal  life  I  rest : 
Petwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  were  seen, 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen  ; 
Four  times  five  years  a  commonwealth  I  saw; 
Ten  times  the  subjects  rise  against  the  law  ; 
Thrice  did  I  see  old  prelacy  pull'd  down, 
And  thrice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown : 
An  end  of  Stuart's  race  I  saw  ;  nay  more, 
I  saw  my  country  sold  for  English  ore  : 
Such  desolations  in  fny  time  have  been  ; 
I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  desultory  chit-chat  without 
transcribing  for  your  perusal  an  epitaph  which  I  myself 
copied  from  a  wooden  tomb-stone,  (if  you  will  permit  the 
Iricism,)  in  the  burial-place  at  Gibraltar.  It  is  literally 
as  follows  : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Serjeant  Donald  Mac  Intire,  of 
the  42nd,  or  Royal  Highlanders,  who  departed  this  life  June 
23d,  1798,  aged  44  years.  Thirty-four  years  he  served  in  the  re- 
giment, 18  of  which  he  was  serjeant  and  director  of  the  band.— =• 

This  board  is  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Lieut.  Col.  Wm, 
D — n,  commanding  this  regiment. 

Farewell,  my  friend,  who  touched  the  lyre, 
Farewell,  adieu,  good  Mac  Intire  : 
As  strangers  pass,  these  lines  peruse, 
(Of  M'Intire,  lov'd  by  the  muse,) 
"Who  left  this  life,  and  friends  to  mourn, 
And  now  lies  mouldering  in  his  urn  : 
Lament  his  death,  ye  Highland  ban; 
Beneath  this  lies  an  honest  man. 
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If  this  exquisite  effusion  was  from  the  pen  of  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  knew  better  how 
to  use  his  sword. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Apis. 
P.  S.     I  have  just  remembered  an  epitaph  on  a  profli- 
gate fellow,  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Fox  once 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  some 
political  transaction. 

Lie  still  if  you're  wise  : 
You  are  damn'd  if  you  rise. 


The  HUMOURS  of  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR, 

In  a  Letter  from  Peter  Pry  to  his  Cousin  in  Yorkshire* 


My  dear  Bob, 
I  propose,  in  this  epistle,  to  give  you  some  account 
of  a  scene  which  I  lately  visited  for  the  first  time.  You 
must  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  was  attracted  thither 
from  any  vague  curiosity  ;  no,  my  dear  cousin,  I  was  im* 
pelled  by  more  exalted  motives.  You  have  read,  no 
doubt,  that  Augustus  used  to  intrigue  with  the  senators' 
wives  of  Rome,  not  from  any  carnal  propensities,  but 
from  stratagem ;  he  was  a  cunning  dog,  I  can  tell  you : 
for  he  very  wisely  concluded,  that,  after  a  woman  had 
given  up  her  own  secrttt  she  would  have  no  scruple  in 
disclosing  those  of  her  husband.  I  am  told,  also,  that 
some  very  great  politicians  of  the  present  age  divide 
their  time  between  the  public  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the 
private  affairs  of  their  mistresses  ;  they  quit  the  senate 
for  the  brothel ;  and  after  an  elaborate  oration  against 
the  vices  of  rulers,  they  exemplify  their  precepts  in  the 
arms  of  a  courtesan.  In  ordinary  men  these  things  would  be 
very  immoral,  but  in  patriots  they  are  delightfully  con- 
sistent ;  for  he  who  sees  nothing  right  in  what  others  do, 
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cannot  be  expected  to  find  any  thing  wrong  in  what  he 
does  himself. 

Teniers,  Mieris,  and  Ostade,  the  great  masters  of  the 
Flemish  school,  were  'all  fond  of  fairs,  and  often  visited 
their  motley  scenes  that  they  might  transfer  them  to 
their  canvas.  Certainly,  whoever  loves  nature  must  love 
a  fair,  for  no  where  else  can  you  find  the  artificial  garb 
which  society  imposes  so  entirely  doffed.  It  is,  like  death, 
a  huge  leveller  of  distinctions;  and  in  this  respect,  it 
resembles  also,  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans.  I  know  but 
one  class  of  persons  whose  presence  in  a  fair  commands 
any  respect,  and  who  can  pass  through  it  entirely  free 
from  molestation.  I  mean  chimney-sweepers.  I  saw 
three  of  those  dingy  gentlemen  walk  arm  in  arm,  and 
so  much  at  their  ease,  that  not  a  soul  intercepted  their 
progress,  or  touched  their  persons.  I  question  whether 
the  sacred  soul-case  of  the  Regent  (God  forgive  me  for 
comparing  his  royal  highness  so  ignobly  !)  would  com- 
mand so  much  awe  and  reverence. 

As  an  Englishman,  I  love  liberty,  and  liberty  cannot 
subsist  without  a  certain  degree  of  equality  ;  but  the 
equality  of  Bartholomew  fair  is  quite  charming.  What 
do  you  think  of  receiving  a  kick  on  the  breech  from  the 
massy  hoof  of  a  coal-heaver,  and  when  you  turn  round 
politely  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it,  to  have  the 
sweaty  paw  of  a  dust-man  patting  you  on  the  cheek  while 
he  tells  you  you  are  a  d — -d  good-natured  fellow  ?  This 
ceremony  is  no  sooner  over,  than  a  brawny  fish-wench 
catches  you  round  the  neck,  and  in  her  amorous  efforts 
to  ravish  a  kiss,  smothers  you  with  the  fumes  of  gin  and 
garlick.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  turn  aside  your  head  with 
coy  reluctance,  unwilling  to  be  pressed,  for  if  you  do, 
'tis  ten  to  one  but  you  inhale  the  odoriferous  effluvia 
which  exhales  from  the  posteriors  of  some  ragged  little 
urchin  who  is  elevated  upon  his  father's  shoulders  to  see 
the  shows.  Suppose,  however,  you  escape  triumphantly 
from  these  accumulated  perils,  others  await  you  at  every 

vol,  x,  2n 
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step.  A  Wapping  landlady  shoulders  you  perhaps,  and 
drives  you  against  a  butcher's  wife  from  Fleet-market; 
you  annihilate  one  of  her  corns,  or  reduce  her  great  toe 
to  a  pulp;  "  Curse  you,  you  great  gawkey,  where  are 
you  coming  ?"  "  No  where,  ma'am  ;  I  am  going."  A  geu- 
tle  shove  from  her  brings  you  into  contact  with  a  groupe 
of  merry  dancers,  waggoners,  bakers,  sailors,  thieves,  and 
firemen,  swinging  round  in  a  circle;  the  ponderous  leg 
of  some  fellow,  who  wishes  to  astonish  by  his  agility, 
salutes  your  shin-bone  and  nearly  cracks  it;  you  stoop 
down  to  rub  the  aching  limb  just  as  a  fight  begins  behind 
you,  and  the  receding  crowd,  who  wish  to  make  a  ring  for 
the  combatants,  pops  you  off  your  balance  with  your 
head,  perhaps,  between  the  legs  of  some  Amazonian 
beauty  from  Tothill-fields,  who,  precipitated  athwart 
your  back,  sets  to  and  pummels  your  ribs  for  the  trick 
yeu  have  so  innocently  and  unluckily  played  her. 

By  this  time  you  may  consider  yourself  as  having  gone 
through  about  one  half  of  the  amusing  vicissitudes  of 
Bartholomew  fair.  Among  those  which  belong  to  the 
other  half,  you  may  reckon  a  polt  on  the  head  from  a 
swing,  if  you  happen  incautiously  to  measure  your  dis- 
tance while  you  stand  gaping  at  a  fire-eater;  receiving 
the  contents  of  a  fellow's  stomach  who  has  drank  more 
than  he  can  keep  :  sundry  feeling  appeals  from  the  hands 
of  damsels  whose  curiosity  seems  boundless ;  together 
with  pathetic  addresses  from  squab  little  ladies,  who  im- 
plore you  not  to  push  so  hard.  In  short,  mirth  and  free- 
dom without  restraint,  bruises  without  apologies,  impu- 
dence without  shame,  maids  without  virginity,  and  mo- 
ney without  wit,  are  among  the  invariable  attendants  upon 
this  annual  Babel. 

But  as  yet  I  have  told  thee  only  of  its  outward  cha- 
racteristics ;  its  internal  scenes  are  as  curious  and  enter- 
taining. You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  noble 
lord  accused  our  worthy  Regent  of  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire ;  an  exploit  which  nothing  but  the  imagination 
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of  a  poet  could  ever  have  ascribed  to  that  extraordinary 
personage.  But  here  you  might  have  seen  something 
almost  as  wonderful — a  lady  combing  her  head  with  a 
red-hot  poker,  washing  her  hands  in  boiling  oil,  and  sip- 
ping molten  lead  as  a  substitute  for  lemonade.  You  need 
not  fleer  at  this  account  ;  I  saw  this  salamander  in  petti- 
coats, and  must  confess  that  of  all  the  sex  I  ever  beheld 
she  was  certainly  the  least  combustible.  You  may  easily 
suppose  that  if  a  spark  were  to  fall  upon  her,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  set  her  in  a  flame,  though  she  perhaps 
might  burn  the  spark. 

In  another  booth  an  elephant  very  sagaciously  gave  bis 
imitations  of  human  nature:  for  poking  his  snout  through. 
the  bars  of  his  cage  to  receive  all  that  was  to  be  got,  he 
very  quietly  turned  his  rump  to  his  benefactors  when 
there  was  no  more  to  give.  I  have  often  seen  such  a 
trick  played  both  by  great  and  little  men. 

If  you  went  into  a  third  you  might  find  a  juggler,  who 
stared  you  in  the  face  with  the  coolest  assurance  imagi- 
nable, while  he  was  deluding  your  senses  by  his  legerde- 
main: just  as  a  minister  tells  a  bankrupt  nation  that  it  is 
rioting  in  opulence,  or  a  patriot  lays  one  hand  upon  his 
heart  to  affirm  his  honor,  and  extends  the  other  to  receive 
a  bribe.  His  tricks  often  had  a  wonderful  resemblance 
to  political  juggling  I  thought.  When  he  was  cutting 
the  cards  in  such  a  manner  that  the  knave  always  appear- 
ed uppermost,  it  reminded  me  of  the  shuffling  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  when  he  transformed  a  large 
goose  egg  into  a  pancake,  which  he  very  deliberately  eat, 
I  immediately  thought  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  allies. 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  such  allusions  were 
intended  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  were  very  obvious. 

In  another  show  might  be  seen  a  fellow  playing  with 
three  lions  in  their  den.  He  trusted  himself  to  their 
generosity,  and  escaped  unhurt.  What  confidence,  and 
what  magnanimity !  I  hope,  however,  the  keeper  had 
no  thoughts  of  typifying  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  §Lnd 
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contrasting  the  behaviour  of  the  said  lions  with  that  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

I  should  extend  this  letter  to  an  inordinate  length  were 
I  to  recount  all  the  marvellous  novelties,  or  amusing  ec- 
centricities of  this  place.     For  my  own  part,  being  lau- 
dably desirous  of  seeing  and  hearing  every  thing,     I  left 
no  spot  unexplored.    I  visited  the  sausage  manufactories, 
the  tippling-booths,  and  the  ale-houses.     In  the  latter  I 
mingled  with  the  various  companies  that  were  assembled 
together,  with  those  who  danced,  and  swigged  porter, 
and  with   those  who  sung  amid  the  inspiring  fumes  of 
gin  and  tobacco.     The  vocal  confusion  was  indescribable. 
In  one  comer  of  the  room  sat  a  huge  negro,  with  a  coun- 
tenance so  hideous  that  the  Grand  Sultan  might  have 
chosen  him  for  the  keeper  of  his  haram,  who  was  delight- 
ing his  audience  with    "  Tell  met  tell  me9  what  is  love?" 
I    another,  a  half-fuddled  sailor  was  groaning  out  "  The 
Storm,''1    in  a  voice  resembling  the  drone   of  a  bagpipe, 
while  a  brandy-faced  wench,   whose  reeling  eyes  leered 
upon  a  dustman  by  her  side,  screamed  forth  "  Vouldyou 
this  wir gin-heart  forsake  f     All    these   several  melodies 
were  performing  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  a  chorus 
every  now  and  then,   of  iC  Waiter,  some  bakker— Bet,  give 
us  vhe  pot — Gemrnen,  Til  give  you  a  toast  for  a  sentiment 
s — Blood  and  thunder,  mind  where  you  tread— May  every 
true-hearted  (ovier — Go  it — Silence — hurrah/     Wellington 
for  ever  / — Biucher  for  ever  I — Wellington  and  Biucher!" 
I  was  so  fascinated  with  the  homely  merriment  of  this 
scene  that  it  was  long  before  I  could  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  depart,  and  when  I  at  last  did  retire,   it  was  only 
because  mirth  was  heightening  into  the  fury  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  quart-pots  flew   in   a  variety  of  directions.     I 
hope,  my  dear  cousin,   when  next  you  come  to  London, 
you  will  let  it  be  during  Bartholomew  fair,  that  you  may 
have  an  .opportunity  of  witnessing  what  I  have  here  only* 
faintly  described.     Remember  me    to   Roger  and  Mar- 
gery, and  believe  me  your  very  loving  kinsman, 

Sept  1th.  Peter  Pry, 
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To  the  venerable  and  Evangelical  Members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  office. 
Gentlemen, 
I  implore  you  in  the  name  of  a  virgin  modesty  in  its 
sixty-fifth  year,  to  interpose  your  high  official  authority, 
and  rescue  me,  and  several  of  my  maiden  acquaintance 
from  a  spectacle  of  abomination  and  impurity,  the  bare 
recollection  of  which  suffuses  my  cheek  with  blushes, 
You  have  extended  your  vigilance  to  the  lascivious  nudity 
of  the  black  boy  at  the   snuff-shop    in  Fish-street-hilS, 
and  by  your  watchful  zeal,  the  odious  print-shops  of  the 
metropolis  have  been  reformed.     I  wish  a  similar  reform 
were  introduced  into  the  shops  of  our  statuaries,  and  that 
not  a   Hercules  might   be  seen   in  them,   without  that 
modesty-piece  which  our  good  King  caused  to  be  placed 
on  that  huge,  nasty  fellow,  who  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Royal  Academy  stairs.      But  these  are  evils  which 
purity  may  escape,  by  not  walking  in   their  course,  or 
by  turning  the  offended  eye  aside.     What  I  have  to  com- 
plain of  meets  my  sight  morning,  noon,  and  night.     Oh, 
gentlemen,  I  live  in  Fetter-lane  ;     And  what  of  that  ? 
methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim.     Alas  !  I  not  only  live  in 
Fetter-lane,  but  I  live  opposite  the  White  Horse  who 

has  been  newly  painted,  and- . 

I  can  no  more— by  shame,  by  rage  suppressed, 
Let  tears  and  burning  blushes  speak  the  rest. 
If  you  wish  to  understand  me,  gentlemen,  only  take 
the  trouble  of  walking  down  Fetter-lane,  and  look  at 
that  odious  White  Horse,  and  then  judge  what  my  sensa- 
tions must  be,  and  those  of  the  venerable  virgins  who 
visit  me,  as  often  as  we  approach  the  window.  I  flatter 
myself  this  hint  will  suffice,  and  that  you  will  issue  an 
edict  for  altering  the  present  appearance  of  the  said 
White  Horse,  which  terrifies  and  shocks  me  more  than 
would  the  sight  of  all  the  white  horses  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations.  I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  afflicted  supplicant, 
Fetter-lane, Sept.  15th.  Tabitha  Rujst. 
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Beneath  this  heap  of  ruins9 

Lie  the   mortal  remains 

of 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

A  man,  who  in  his  life  time  acted  a 

Conspicious  part 

On  the  wide  theatre  of  domestic  politics* 

His  birth  and  fortune  gave  him  influence: 

A  perverted  judgment  made  him  active. 

Destin'd  by  nature,  merely  to  form 

the  link 

In  the  series  of  his  family  descent, 

He  might  have  earn'd  the  title  of  a  good  man  : 

But, 

His  ambition  was  to  be  a  great  one, 

And  in  the  attempt  his  reputation  perish'do 

The  applause,  the  passions,  and  the  vices 

of  the  vulgar 

Were  his  motive,  means,  and  end. 

The  shouts  of  a  mob  thrill'd  his  bosom  with 

Ecstacy  : 

Their  passions  with  hope  ;  their  excesses 

with  delight. 

In  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  became  the  tool 

Of  an  apostate  priest : 

Under  his  pernicious  tutelage 

He  acquir'd  maxims  which  wisdom  disavow'd, 

And  bowed  his  faculties  in  servitude 

To  a  despicable  faction. 
If  public  discontent  could  be  inflam'd, 

If  public  rage  could  be  exasperated, 

If  a  minister  could  be  render'd  odious, 

If  national  disaster  could  be  aggravated, 

If  the  acts  of  government  could  be  perverted, 

Or, 

If  existing  institutions  could  be  shaken, 

He,  who  sleeps  beneath,  was  ever  foremest 

In  the  ungracious  enterprise. 
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Happily  for  his  country  those  only  thought  with  him 

Who  were   unable  to  act  like  him. 

His  whole  existence  was  a  confutation 

Of  the  poet's  axiom,  who  sung 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right  ;V  he  thought* 

(Sublime  persuasion  of  a  feeble  mind  !) 

•*  Whatever  is,  is  wrong." 

That  hand  which  cannot  build  a  hovel, 

May  yet  destroy  a  temple  ;  and  he 

Whose  lawless  touch  would  have  subverted 

The  beauteous  fabric  of  our  laws, 

W7hen  the  task  of  nun  and  confusion  was  complete* 

In  vain  had  strove  to  re-construct  it. 

But  let  impartial  truth  perform  her  office. 

His  heart  was  seldom  wrong.     He  erred 

From  levity  of  mind/ 

The  ardour  which  impell'd  him  to  arraign,, 

Prompted  him  ^so  to  counsel  and  befriend. 

Oppression  in  every  shape  he  opposed  : 

He  explored  the  depths  of  prisons,  and 

Proclaim'd  their  iniquitous  abuses : 

He  visited  the  captive,  and  consol'd  him  : 

He  sought  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law  : 

Of  the  injured,  he  was  the  prompt  aud  willing 

Advocate. 

If  he  sometimes  believ'd  too  credulously 

The  tale  which  cunning  artifice  had  franVd, 

It  was  credulity  so  near  to  virtue, 

That  not  to  give  it  honour  would  be  folly* 

Public  wrongs  he  made  or  fancied  ; 

Private  ones  he  heard  and  succour'do 

Many  were  the  benefits  that  flow'd 

From  his  undaunted  perseverance : 

He  stimulated  inquiry  :  inquiry  led  to  reform. 

Such  was  his  mingled  character, 

And, 

Looking  to  his  private  worth  alone, 

It  must  ever  be  lamented  that 

He  lived  and  died  a  demagogue. 


188  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  most  noble 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
A  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  hero, 
Whose  fame  will  survive  with 
Undiminish'd  glory, 
As  long  as  virtue,  patriotism,  and  honour, 
Hold  their  dominion  upon  earth. 
Many  were  the  battles  that  he  fought ;  in  all, 
He  conquer'd. 
The  wisdom  of  his  plans  was  equall'd, 
Only  by  the  vigour  and  brilliancy  oftheir  execution  : 
Their  results,  the  page  of  history  has  recorded. 
He  never  drew  his  sword  but  in  a  righteous  cause; 
To  give  liberty,  not  to  destroy  it. 
Millions,  absolv'd  from  chains  of  slavery, 

Look'd  up  and  bless'd  his  name. 

The  virtues  of  the  soldier, ind  the  man, 

Were  so  blended  in  him,  that  e'en  the  vanquish'd 

Venerated  the  hand  which  smote  them, 

For  when  vanquished,  they  were  his  foes  no  longer. 

Terrible  he  was  in  war :  but  in  peace  belov'd ; 

The  greatest  generals  of  the  age  were 

Vainly  oppos'd  to  him  : 

He  encountered  and  subdued  them. 

Lastly,  to  crown  his  military  glory, 

He  conquer'd  him  who  had  conquer'd  all  beside, 

Napoleon  Buonaparte.     This  mighty  course  he  run, 

Ere  time  had  scarcely  measur'd  half  the  space 

To  mortal  man  allotted.     Honours  and  rewards, 

All  that  a  nation's  gratitude  could  give, 

Or  a  king's  munificence  bestow, 

Were  heap'd  upon  him.     Foreign  states. 

Partakers  of  the  good  he  wrought,  strove, 

In  noble  rivalry,  to  adorn  such  merit. 

But  latest  times  will  proudly  tell 

His  greatest  merit,  and  his  greatest  glory, 

Were,  not  that  he  conquer'd  all,  but 

That  he  conquer'd  in  a  noble  cause* 
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The  CHURCH  SERVICE— The  CLERICAL 
CHARACTER— EXAMPLES. 

Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  your  just  and  animated 
strictures  on  the  clerical  conduct  and  profession,  and 
more  especially  that  department  of  your  valuable  publica- 
tion which,  under  the  title  of  the  Pulpit,  commanded  the 
respectful  attention  of  many  of  your  readers,  should  have 
been  so  long  suspended.  In  proportion  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  on  the  temporal  welfare  and  the  eternal 
prospects  of  mankind,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  champion 
of  the  public  to  scrutinize  their  morals,  to  estimate  their 
scholastic  pretensions,  and  above  all,  to  correct  and  amend 
as  far  as  that  object  can  be  accomplished  by  public  cri- 
ticism, those  examples  of  negligence,  imbecillity,  and 
absurdity^  which  may  alienate  their  congregations  from 
their  attachment  to  the  church  of  England. 

You  have  already  animadverted  in  terms  of  indignant 
reprobation,  on  the  careless  and  repulsive  insipidity 
which  is  the  general  characteristic  of  an  orthodox 
minister  of  the  gospel  j  during  his  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity,  but  have  slightly  noticed 
the'  slovenly  and  unedifying  rapidity  with  which  the 
liturgy,  the  burial  service,  and  the  matrimonial  ceremony 
tre  usually  delivered.  In  one  of  the  most  important 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  delinquency  of  the  lower 
clergy  is  peculiar  reprehensible.  The  rite  of  baptism  is 
administered  in  a  manner  decidedly  calculated  to  render 
its  intention  wholly  ineffectual,  and  a  visit  to  the  church, 
of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  in  the  capacity  of  sponsor  to  an 
humble  friend,  has  left  me  no  reason  to  be  surprized  that 
the  criminality,  the  licentiousness,  and  the  utter  destitu- 
tion of  religious  feeling,  should  be  so  prevalent  among 
that  class  of  society  which  is  below  the  middle,  but  above 
the  lowest.  It  is  the  evident  design  of  this  ceremonj 
that  every  godfather  and  godmother  by  whom  it  is  at* 
tended,  shall  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 

yol.  x,  %  o 
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of  the  responsibility  they  assume,  and  with  the  prece- 
dence of  the  infant  to  whom  they  solemnly  pledge  their 
protection,  over  all  other  individuals  except  their  im- 
mediate relatives,  in  its  claim  to  their  future  friendship 
and  affection.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  and  any 
meaning  in  its  ceremonies,  the  sponsors  are  bound  by  a 
solemn  and  indestructible  tie  to  perform  the  most  im- 
portant duties,  and  in  proportion  to  the  awful  nature  of 
the  injunction  should  be  the  impressive  and  deliberate 
earnestness  with  which  it  is  enforced. 

At  St.  Clement's  about  six  females,  with  their  children,, 
attended  by  their  female  friends,  were  placed  in  the  chrisU 
ening  pew,  and  behind  them,  in  a  retiring  pew,  the  male 
friends  and  godfathers.  Instead  of  receiving  with  due 
decorum  each  infant  in  its  turn,  addressing  with  solem- 
nity and  personally  its  parent  and  its  sponsors,  and  thus 
enforcing  the  importance  of  the  obligations  into  which 
they  were  about  to  enter,  the  officiating  clergyman  did 
not  even  attempt  to  ascertain  or  address  the  persons  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  child,  but  enquiring  its 
name  from  the  person  who  presented  it,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  gabbled  over  the  blessing,  the  admonition,, 
and  the  questions,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and 
then  returned  the  infant  to  its  nurse  writh  as  much  cool- 
ness and  indifference  as  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Sw^an  with 
two  Necks,  marks  and  throws  aside  his  parcel.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  exclusive  blame  attaches  to  the  gentleman 
at  St.  Clement's:  he  might  have  mumbled  more  distinct^ 
ly,  he  might  have  affected  an  enthusiasm  which  he  did 
not  feel,  and  his  surplice  might  have  worn  a  hue  more 
consistent  with  the  spotless  purity  of  the  religion  he 
professes;  but  he  does  not  present  a  solitary  instance  of 
that  apathy,  indecorum,  and  imbecillity  which  degrade 
the  church,  and  corrupt,  while  they  disgust,  its  votaries* 
It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  regret  that  thema~ 
jority  of  your  subscribers  perceived  that  you  had  aban- 
doned or  suspended  your  original  plan.  The  spirit  of 
criticism  and  enquiry  has  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
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•productive  of  the  most  essential  bene  fits  to  the  human 
race.  In  those  countries  where  it  has  been  freely  allowed 
and  properly  exercised,  it  has  not  only  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  inhabitants  from  a  state  of  moral  declen- 
sion, but  has  largely  contributed  to  their  mental  improve- 
ment. When  nations  have  been  groaning  under  the  iron 
rod  of  political  despotism,  or  ignominiously  writhing  in 
the  manacles  of  superstition,  the  daring  pen  of  criticism 
has  exerted  itself  in  the  public  cause,  and  by  exposing 
the  unauthorized  injustice  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  mum- 
mery of  the  artful  and  selfish  priest,  has  ultimately  succeed- 
ed in  liberating  mankind  from  the  yoke  of  the  temporal 
despot,  and  the  base  artifices  of  the  spiritual  impostor. 

The  public  actor,  and  the  public  artist,  are  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  criticism,  and  why  should  the  ministers 
of  religion  be  exonerated  from  enquiry  respecting  the 
seal  and  ability  with  which  they  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  important  profession  ?  In  proportion  to  the  solemn 
and  vital  duties  which  they  are  selected  to  perform, 
should  be  the  intensity  of  that  scrutiny  by  which  their  pre- 
tensions are  examined.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  common 
interest,  whether  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  are  adequate  to  a  task  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  vices  and  negli- 
gence of  the  priests  were  the  frequent  subject  of  animad- 
version to  the  prophets.  Isaiah  calls  covetous  ministers 
"greedy  dogs"  (eh-  56.  v.  10,  11.)  those  who  neglect  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  he  designates  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  sleeping  watchmen,"  "  dumb  dogs,"  and  "  does 
who  lie  down  and  refuse  to  bark."  In  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  find  the  prophets  reproving  the  re- 
missness and  inattention  of  the  priests  by  calling  them 
careless  shepherds;  shepherds  who  neglect  their  (locks, 
and  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity  himself  stigmatizes 
those  who  enter  the  ministry  from  motives  of  worldly  gain, 
as  mere  hirelings,  having  nothing  but  their  own  temporal 
interests  in  view,  and  ready  to  desert  their  charge  at  the 
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first  approach  of  the  enemy  of  souls.    These  instances 
are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  misconduct  and  supineness 
of  the  clergy  have,  from  the  earliest  periods,  been  consi- 
dered, even  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  by  the  inspired 
penmen,  as  proper  objects  of  animadversion  and  censure  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  very  great  and   important  du- 
ties that  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  weighty  and  eter- 
nal interests  that  depend  on  the  faithful  and  zealous  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  of 
their  own  willingness  to  correct  their  own  errors  and 
perfections  by  the  mirror  of  criticism.     You  cannot,  it  is 
true,  Mr.  Editor,  pretend,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  to  a 
divine   mssion  from   heaven  ;    but  as   Providence  has 
gifted    you   with  talents   admirably  calculated  for    the 
reprobation  of  vice  and  indolence,  it  is  your  duty  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  best  manner  you  are  able,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  your   talents  cannot  be  more  usefully  exe- 
cuted than  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  inspection  of  the 
conduct  and  labours  of  that  body  of  men,  who  are  the 
guardians  of  religion,  and  to  whom  multitudes  are  con- 
tinually looking  up  for  direction  and  guidance  in  the 
paths  of  salvation.     You  have  set  your  hand  to  a  most 
important  work,  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  be  diverted 
from  your  purpose.     Your  article  on  the  pulpit  will  awe 
the  licentious,  arouse  the  slothful,  and  render  ministers  in 
general  more  attentive  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty.    X 
would  even  recommend  you  to  be  more  minute  and  par- 
ticular in  your  observations  on  the  ministers  of  religion, 
for  it  is  painful  to  see  those  who  call  themselves  the  am- 
bassadors of  heaven,  either  disgracing  the  sacred  profes- 
sion which  they  have  adopted  by  a  slovenly  neglect  of 
their  apparel,    or  addicting  themselves  while  they  de^ 
claim  against  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world, 
to  all  the  silly  and  trifling  propensities  of  the  thoughtless 
and  the  gay.     It  is  disgusting  tp  behold  a  clergyman 
with  his  shirt  collar  sticking  up  tp  his  ears,  his  hair  #  la 
Brutus,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  colour  of  his  clothes, 
consulting  the  prevailing  fopperies  of  fashionable  dres% 
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Such  an  observance  of  the  customs  of  the  world  augurs  a 
levity  of  mind  ill  suited  to  the  seriousn^  ot  his  calling, 
and  earnestly  I  hope  that  such  frivolities  in  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  will  never  fail  to  call  forth  your  warmest 
disapprobation.  A  christian  minister  should  confirm 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  precepts  by  the  force  of  his* 
own  example.  Can  any  thing  be  more  worthy  of  moral 
animadversion  than  the  fopperies  displayed  by  Mr.  H. 
the  favorite  preacher  at  a  celebrated  hospital :  his  dia- 
mond ring,  his  frosted  chitterliug,  his  ponderous  go'd 
seals,  and  his  scented  handkerchief,  diffusing  its  fragrance 
to  every  corner  of  the  chapel  ? 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  England  had  the 
conduct  of  her  ministers  been  made  sixty  years  ago  the 
subject  of  public  animadversion.  She  would  at  the  pre- 
sent time  have  been  flourishing  and  prosperous,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  not  departed  from  her.  But  un- 
happily the  shepherds  of  Israel  have  been  allowed  to 
sleep,  while  their  flocks  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
watchful  and  rapacious  enemy. 

There  is  a  race  of  parsons  in  this  present  world,  decent, 
domestic,  gossiping  gentlemen  of  all  ages,  fond  of  politics 
and  fire-sides,  and  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  as  fond  of 
punch  as  of  polemics.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  with  any 
unbecoming  levity  of  gentlemen  who  do  their  best,  en- 
counter the  difficulties  attending  the  composition  of  a 
sermon  on  anniversaries  and  birth-days,  and  compile 
from  Tillotson  and  Blair  the  required  discourses.  Every 
animal,  if  not  absolutely  mischievous,  is  useful  in  its  line. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  answer  to  a  troublesome  sceptic,  who 
asks  what  is  the  use  of  a  set  of  parsons  who  understand 
nothing  and  cultivate  nothing  but  their  acres  ?  retorts  the 
question  and  asks  "  what  is  the  harm  of  having  as  many 
country  squires  in  black  coats  as  in  any  other  colour?" 
These  squires  then  are  useful  beings,  and  nothing  im- 
presses us  with  stronger  feelings  of  a  certain  order  than 
to  see  lusty  aacj  laborious  men,  forced  away  from  the 
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lucrative'  amusement  ■  of  breeding  pigs,  and  fattening 
sheep  for  shews,  to  profitless  prosing-  on  inexplicable 
texts,  and  unintelligible  commentary,  generally  entitled  a 
sermon.  But  a  peculiar  day,  a  feast  or  a  fast,  a  day  in 
celebration  of  loyalty  and  licentiousness,  a  day  on  which 
something  must  be  said  or  sung  that  is  neither  said  or 
sung  on  any  other  day,  comes  with  the  most  unhappy 
visitation  on  these  industrious  labourers  in  the  vineyard. 
The  books  of  other  times,  the  sermons  that  made  other 
men  sleep  in  other  ages,  and  seemed  consigned  to  eternal 
sleep  themselves,  must  be  examined,  and  an  endless  toil 
of  adding  and  diminishing,  abridging  and  expanding,  must 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  ill-omened  anniversary" 
But  if  books  have  forsaken  him  in  his  old  age  who  scorn- 
ed them  in  his  youth,  or  if  books  will  do  nothing"for  his 
emergency;  if  great  Dr.  Barrow,  and  goo  d  Dr.  Tiliotson, 
and  sweet  Dr.  Sherlock,  be  equally  obdurate  ;  if  Blair  be 
too  public  for  plunder,  and  Seeker  too  stupid  to  be  worth 
plundering,  what  is  this  helpless  man  of  piety  to  do,  when 
the  "  intellectual  famine  is  thus  in  the  land ■?"  Let  those 
answer  who  have  struggled  with  the  emergency. 

Yet  the  Question  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
happiness  of  the  people  depends  on  their  morality.  No 
provision  of  the  legislature,  no  purity  of  the  laws,  can 
make  a  vicious  people  free,  secure,  and  happy.  There 
must  still  be  a  restraint  more  constantly  active  than  that 
of  the  laws,  an  impression  on  the  public  heart  more  inti- 
mate than  that  of  external  authority,  and  a  general 
spirit  of  good  will  more  extensive  and  protecting  than 
any  individual  beneficence,  however  recommended  by 
high  example,  or  supported  by  powerful  means.  The 
grand  support  of  public  happiness  is- public  principle,  and 
the  labours  of  those  on  whom  the  life  of  that  principle  is 
made  to  depend,  become  the  subject  of  general  and 'ra- 
tional interest.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  periodical 
writer  to  correct,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  their  frailties,  errors, 
a^nd  neglect ;  to  stimulate  their  industry,  applaud  their 
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virtues,  and  to  point  out,  with  the  'SB  of  respect- 

ful admonition,  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  personal 
and  professional  impiovement. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  old  correspondent,.  H. 


A  DISAPPOINTED  FORTUNE-HUNTER. 

Sir, 

As  I  believe  the  narrative  of  my  adventures  since  I 
entered  upon  the  busy  theatre  of  life,  may  not  be  wholly 
useless  in  deterring  others  from  the  same  career  of  folly, 
I  have  resolved  to  communicate  them  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  thus  become  public. 

I  am  the  youngest  son  of  an  Irish  baronet,  whose 
wealth,  though  it  might  have  sufficed  to  rear  a  numerous 
family  to  humble  and  lucrative  pursuits,  was  totally  ina- 
dequate to  the  demands  of  ostentation  and  luxury.  My 
father,  in  his  youth,  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a 
smile  from  a  prime  minister,  which  awoke  in  his  bosom 
such  boundless  hopes  of  dignity  and  preferment,  that  he 
could  never  afterwards  be  content  to  cultivate  his  estate, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done,  or  vC  live  among  his  tenantry 
in  the  character  of  a  private  gentleman.  He  confided 
the  management  of  the  former  to  a  steward,  and  removed 
xvith  his  whole  family  to  the  metropolis,  that  he  might  be 
nearer  the  source  of  those  honors  and  emoluments  he  so 
confidently  anticipated. 

The  minister,  whose  fortuitous  smile  had  thus  bewil- 
dered my  father's  imagination,  permitted  him  to  bow  at 
his  levees,  and  sometimes  indulged  him  with  the  honor  of 
a  casual  observation  ;  nay,  he  once  condescended  to  soli- 
cit his  interest  at  an  election,  a  distinction  which  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  which  cost  him  several 
hundred  pounds  in  bribing  the  electors.  The  individual 
whom  the  minister  patronized,  obtained  his  seat,  and 
my  father  continued  to  bow  as  before.  At  length,  in  the 
tumult  of  political  feuds,  and  when  parly  feelings  raa 
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high,  the  minister  resigned  to  avoid  a  dismissal,  and  my 
lather  suddenly  awoke  from  a  dream  of  seven  years,  with 
no  augmentation  of  honors,  with  no  official  rank  in  the 
state,  but  with  an  alarming  diminution  of  his  patrimo- 
nial property.  The  mortification  of  disappointed  hopes, 
which  though  gratuitously  cherished,  were  no  less  en- 
thusiastic than  if  warranted  by  more  substantial  prospects, 
the  humiliating  blow  which  his  vanity  endured,  and  the 
painful  contemplation  of  future  retrenchment  to  com- 
pensate for  fruitless  profusion,  accelerated  the  ravages  of 
a  chronical  distemper,  and  soon  consigned  him  to  his 
grave,  leaving  my  eldest  brother  heir  to  an  impoverished 
estate  heavily  encumbered. 

When  this  event  took  place  I  was  in  my  twentieth 
year.  I  had  received  a  good  education,  and  had  I  dili~ 
gently  employed  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal  I  might 
have  made  it  a  better  one.  The  great  deficiency  which 
I  now  discovered  was  that  no  definite  system  had  beeix 
pursued,  no  single  or  specific  object  selected,  to  which 
my  studies  were  exclusively  or  principally  directed ;  so 
that  with  a  considerable  portion  of  general  knowledge,  I 
was  still  disqualified  for  the  pursuit  of  any  particular  pro- 
fession. Some  profession,  however,  or  some  mode  of 
subsistence,  I  was  compelled  to  adopt,  for  my  brother 
very  candidly  avowed  that  the  property  which  had  de- 
scended to  him  was  barely  adequate  for  his  own  support, 
and  that  of  two  sisters,  who  could  not  be  turned  adrift 
upon  the  world. 

A  young  man  of  twenty  is  seldom  deficient  in  ardor. 
1  knew  nothing  from  experience,  and  rny  passions  easily 
subdued  my  judgment,  so  that  what  I  wished  I  very  wil- 
lingly believed.  With  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  youth, 
I  fancied  the  path  of  life  strewed  with  roses,  and  felt 
confident  that  any  obstructions  which  envy,  malice,  or 
accident  might  interpose,  would  be  lightly  overcome. 
I  found  within  my  own  bosom  a  generous  sentiment  to- 
wards all  mankind,  and  imagined  that  what  I  felt  for 
others,  they  would  feel  for  me,    Armed  with  this  flatter- 
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ing  delusion  I  one  morning  took  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  my  brother,  recommended  my  sisters  to  his  protection 
and  set  forth,  like  another  Quixote,  in  search  of  adven- 
tures. I  could  not,  however,  abstain  from  a  partial  dis- 
closure of  my  hopes,  for.  I  promised,  with  all  the  warmth 
of  fraternal  love,  that  when  I  had  amassed  a  fortune,  I 
would  return  and  share  it  with  my  brother,  pay  off  all 
the  mortgages  on  the  family  estate,  and  portion  my  sisters 
in  marriage,  should  I  find  them  still  in  the  condition  of 
"  maiden  singleness." 

The  gay  visions  of  future  opulence  floated  before  my 
fancy,  and  cheered  me  with  their  idle  mockery,  till  I 
found  my  purse  reduced  to  a  single  guinea,  and  then  I 
discovered  that  I  had  not  determined  upon  the  particular 
destination  which  was  to  conduct  me  to  so  much  afflu- 
ence. This  was  certainly  a  perplexing  oversight,  and  I 
began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my  plans.  I  had  acted  as 
improvidently  as  the  Indian  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to 
get  at  the  fruit:  in  my  pursuit  of  wealth  I  had  dissi- 
pated the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained:  I  was 
about  to  embark  upon  an  extensive  voyage,  to  circum 
navigate  the  ocean  of  life,  and  I  had  consumed  the  pro 
visions  even  before  the  vessel  left  the  port.  Without 
money,  or  friends,  how  was  I  to  obtain  an  introduction 
into  society  ?  and  without  an  introduction  to  society  how 
was  I  to  avail  myself  of  its  resources  ? 

All  my  ambitious  hopes  now  subsided  into  despon* 
dency,  and  the  horror  of  certain  poverty  succeeded  to  the 
phantom  of  imaginary  riches.  A  man  with  a  single 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  ignorant  how  he  is  to  put  ano-^ 
ther  there,  generally  finds  himself  in  a  happy  vein  for 
speculative  morality.  H>  sees  at  once  the  instability  df 
human  happiness,  the  fallacy  cf  ambitious  projects,  the' 
unequal  distribution  cf  the  goods  of  fortune,  the  value  of 
contentment,  and  the  importance  of  exertion*  He  be- 
comes  also  a  practical  philosopher.  An  empty  purse  is 
a  talisman  as  potent  as  Circe's  wand.  Deception  vanishes 
before  its  magical  influence,  and  every  man  appears  just 

vol,  x,  9.  p 
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what  he  really  i§.  The  obsequious  bow,  the  pliant  in- 
sincerity, thereeady  smile,  and  the  warm  assurance,  all 
disappear.  No  man  tries  to  flatter,  where  he  is  certain 
not  to  gain.  Ridicule  has  been  called  the  test  of  truth- 
Poverty  is  the  surer  one,  for  he  who  urges  that  plea  is 
certain  to  receive  an  undisguised  answer*  The  hungry 
debtor,  who  implores  compassion  from  his  creditor, 
quickly  ascertains  whether  his  heart  be  really  warmed 
with  that  divine  sentiment,  or  whether  he  have  used  it 
merely  as  a  cloak  to  entrap  the  unsuspecting. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  coffee-house  full  of  meditations  like 
these,  so  naturally  inspired  by  my  forlorn  situation,  when  I 
saw  a  gentleman  enter  who  took  his  seat  exactly  oppo- 
site to  me.  I  observed  that  he  looked  at  me  with  un- 
usual earnestness  for  a  stranger,  and  seemed  to ,  survey 
my  whole  person  as  if  he  had  formerly  known  me,  and 
was  trying  to  recollect  my  name.  At  length  he  exclaim- 
ed to  himself,  "  he  will  do,"  and  then  addressing  me,  he 
asked  "  if  I  was  married?"  This  abrupt,  and  singular 
question  from  one  with  whom  I  was  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed, so  disconcerted  me,  that,  without  reflecting  upon 
what  right  he  had  to  put  it,  I  immediately  answered,  "No." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  can  make  your  fortune."  "  If  you 
do  that,*' I  replied  with  a  smile,  "you  will  accomplish  the 
very  thing  I  am  myself  trying  to  perform,  but  knew  not 
how  to  begin."  "  Account  yourself  a  lucky  man,"  he 
rejoined,  '*  that  I  chanced  to  meet  with  you  :  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  is  now  at  your  command  :  but  remember,  I 
go  snacks." 

The  whole  was  still  a  mystery  which  I  could  not  pe- 
netrate ;  and  yet,  the  bare  suggestion  of  making  a  for- 
tune so  captivated  my  imagination,  that  I  listened  to  it 
with  willing  credulity,  notwithstanding  the  chimerical 
character  which  it  assumed.  There  is  no  hope  so  slender, 
but  despair  will  build  upon  it,  and  tottering  as  I  was 
upon  the  very  verge  of  destitution,  it  is  not  surprizing  I 
caught  at  any  thing  which  might  stop  my  descent. 
There  was  something  in  the  whole  transaction  too,  which 
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suited  admirably  with  my  own  notions,  for  I  had  set 
forth  to  find  adventures,  and  this  seemed  just  such  a  one 
as  a  romantic  fancy  would  invent. 

The  stranger,  whom  I  shall  call  Fulvius,  invited  me  to 
eup  with  him  at  his  house  that  evening,  when  he  pro- 
mised to  disclose  his  plan.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
repaired  thither  at  the  appointed  hour.  Fulvius  lived  in 
one  of  the  fashionable  squares  ;  his  mansion  was  elegant- 
ly furnished,  and  a  servant  in  rich  livery  ushered  me 
into  his  presence.  He  was  alone.  A  sumptuous  supper 
was  prepared,  of  which  I  partook,  with  a  keen  appetite. 
Every  delicacy  which  money  could  purchase,  was  lavish- 
ly supplied.  "  Surely,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  this  man  must 
have  the  forfune  of  a  prince:  why  then  can  he  wish  to 
divide  with  me  the  opulence  he  has  promised  I  should 
attain  ?" 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,   he  addressed  me  in  thV 
following  manner: 

"  You  were,  doubtless,  surprized  at  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  I  first  accosted  you,and  that  surprize  must 
have  been  heightened  by  the  nature  of  my  communication. 
I  have  invited  you  to  my  house,  that  I  might  explain 
myself.  You  are  young,  well  made,  handsome  in  coun- 
tenance, and  with  manners  that  bespeak  the  gentleman- 
Just  such  a  man  I  was  in  search  of.  You  are  unmarried  too  : 
an  additional,  indeed,  an  essential,  recommendation.  You 
have  your  fortune  to  make,  and  I  have  a  fortune  which  I 
can  put  into  your  hands  :  but  you  must  consent  to  act  en- 
tirely at  my  direction.  I  shall  require  nothing  of  you  that 
is  dishonourable.  Repose  implicit  confidence  in  me, 
and  your  reward  is  certain.  I  suppose  you  would  have 
no  objection  to  marry  a  young,  accomplished,  and  beau- 
tiful heiress,  with  a  fortune  often  thousand  a  year." 
"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied. 

••  Well  then,  that  is  the  office  for  which  I  have  selected 
you,  and  that  is  the  remuneration  you  may  expect.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine  who  died  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  accumulated  vast  wealth.     I  am 
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her  guardian ;  and  she  is  entitled  to  her  fortune  only 
upon  condition  of  marrying  with  my  consent.  I  have  kept 
her  secluded  from  the  world,  and  maintained  a  profound 
secresy,  even  to  herself,  upon  the  subject  of  her  expecta* 
tions.  She  imagines  that  she  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
me,  and  that  her  father  was  insoLvent  at  his  death.  You 
must  not  undeceive  her  till  after  the  marriage  ;  and  you 
must  previously  settle  upon  me  an  annuity  of  one  thou- 
sand a  year.  Those  are  not  very  hard  conditions.  I 
could  have  found  a  husband  for  her  lon^  since;  but  I 
wished  her  to  have  one  who,  being  an  utter  stranger  to 
her  family  and  connexions,  would  be  without  any  temp- 
tation to  disclose  this  part  of  the  transaction.  This  is  my 
plan.  Now  tell  me  frankly,  whether  you  approve  of  it9 
and  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  jj" 

I  could  not  entirely  approve  of  the  project,  for  it  was 
compounded  of  fraud  and  meanness,and  i  felt  thatlshoulcl 
be  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  a  man  who  wished  to 
enrich  himself  by  withholding  justice  from  another.  But 
then  I  reflected  that  if  I  refused  to  concur  in  his  views3 
another  might  be  found  who  would  not  be  so  scrupu- 
lous, and  thus  I  should  debar  myself  from  a  positive 
good  without  protecting  the  lady  from  the  meditated  in- 
jury. Besides,  I  soothed  my  conscience  by  hoping  that  I 
should  be  able  to  dissuade  Fulviusfrom  his  purposes,  and 
induce  him  to  make  a  disclosure  to  his  ward  which  might 
dispose  her  to  bestow,  as  a  free  gift,  that  which  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  by  collusion.  Another  argument  occur- 
red to  me;  I  was  poor:  and  riches  were  offered  to  me 
upon  terms  which  many  would  accept  without  the  same 
motives  that  I  had.  Wealth,  I  remembered,  does  not  al- 
ways flow  through  uncontaminated  channels  :  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  obtained  may  sometimes  be  atoned 
for  by  its  application.  I  revelled  in  the  imaginary  lux- 
ury of  doing  good,  and  already  listened,  in  fancy,  to  the 
congratulations  of  my  brother,  and  the  gratitude  of  my 
gisters. 

These  were  the  palliatives  by  which  I  strove  to  justify 
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an  equivocal  action,  and  I  intimated  my  assent  to  Ful- 
vius.     He  received  it  with  delight :  but  the  consequences 
of  the  affair  I  must  reserve  for  another  communication. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Canihdus, 


GLASGOW  THEATRE, 


Sir, 

Wishing  to  employ  your  periodical  work  in  the  publication 
of  a  few  facts  and  observations,  connected  with  Theatricals,  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  I  send  you  the  annexed  paper. 

On  Saturday,  the  2d  instant,  Miss  O'Neill  terminated  her 
engagements  in  this  place,  having  performed  twelve  nights, 
(she,  at  the  end  of  the  first  engagement,  was  announced  for  a 
second,  which  commenced  on  the  28th  ult  )  With  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  manager,  (Mr.  Johnston)  Miss  O'Neill,  and 
the  audience,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  ult.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  of  the  22d,  assuring  you  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  strictly  correct. 

*'  On  Monday  night,  the  Glasgow  theatre  was  crowded  be- 
fore seven  o'clock,  to  witness  the  performance  of  Miss  O'Neill 
in  the  character  of  Belvidera,  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved.  On 
the  raising  of  the  curtain,  ten  minutes  past  seven,  a  cry  of  O.  P. 
inconsequence  of  Mr.  Johnston  raising  the  price  of  admittance 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  was  vociferated  from  a  thousand  bellow- 
ing tongues,  and  copies  of  the  following  bill  were  circulated  : 
"  0.  P. — Johnston,  in  one  week  last  season,  during  the  en= 
gagement  of  Mr.  Kean,  cleared  20001.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
public  of  .Glasgow  will  not  submit  to  a  repetition  of  the  like  im- 
position." The  noise  now  became  dreadful,  and  Priuli  and 
Jaffier  appeared  in  a  situation  extremely  embarrassing.  Mr. 
Putnam  repeatedly  beckoned,  but  in  vain,  to  be  heard,  until 
Mr.  Johnston  appeared  in  the  character  of  Pierre.  To  Mr. 
Johnston  every  contumelious  expression  was  used  ;  and  his 
presence  stimulated  the  audience  to  still  further  opposition. 
After  having  shewn  a  wish  to  be  heard,  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  silence  could  be  obtained,  when  he  spoke  to  the 
following  purport :— iS  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  prepare©! 
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to  shew  ih-it  Miss  O'Neill's  terms  are  specific.  (Great  tumult'.} 
I  have  from  my  boyish  days,  received  justice  in  Scotland,  and 
will  you  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  allow  me  to  be  heard? 
From  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  I  have  received  many  kind- 
nesses. I  can  prove  that  Miss  O'Neill's  terms  are  specifically  such 
as  require  an  advance  on  the  prices.  {Cries  of  c  they  were  not 
raised  in  Edinburgh.'')  She  was  deceived  as  to  the  size  of  the 
house.  My  conduct  is  not  without  precedent.  It  is  nothing 
new.  On  Mrs..  Siddons'  first  appearance,  many  of  you  will  re- 
collect the  prices  were  raised.  (4  False,  false,"  was  cried  from 
every  corner  of  the  house);,  and  when  Madame  Catalani  was  in 
Glasgow,  the  prices  were  likewise  raised."  Mr.  Johnston  then 
repeated,  that  Miss  O'Neill's  terms  were  specific,  and  said, 
that  if  an  O.  P.  row  was  wished  for,  and  if  the  Glasgow  audi- 
ence wanted  to  imitate  the  London  folk,  let  a  few  respectable 
gentlemen  be  chosen,  and  to  them  he  would  submit  the  whole 
business — {Cries  of  '  No,  no,)  Mr,  Johnston  here  pointed  an 
individual  cut,  as  crying  no,  and  wanted  him  to  speak,  but  this 
was  declined.  He  again  repeated  his  offer.  He  then  said,  that 
he  knew  "that  a  row  was 'determined  on."  During  the  time 
Mr.  Johnston  addressed  the  house,  he  was  often  interrupted  : 
and  afterwards  apologized  for  the  warmth  he  had  shown. 
The  play  was  then  proceeded  in,  and  the  noise  gradually  sub- 
sided, but  scarcely  a  word  in  the  first  act  was  heard  in  the  pit. 
The  second  was  more  audible,  and  the  row  had  completely 
ceased  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act ;  excepting  when 
the  manager  appeared,  who  was  heartily  greeted  with  cries  of 
O.  P.  and  hissing,  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  except  in 
the  two  last  scenes,  Miss  O'Neill's  appearance  (evidently  rendered 
timid  by  the  noise)  acted  likea  spell  to  quell  the  oppositionists  ; 
and  the  nature  of  her  character  and  manner  of  acting  having  a 
tendency  to  soothe  the  turbulent  breast,  the  performance  then 
proceeded  without  any  farther  material  interruption." 

During  the  two  weeks  Miss  O'Neill  performed  in  Glasgow, 
the  houses  were  generally  good,  but  not  always  crowded,  and 
one  or  two  nights  the  house  was  scarcely  half  full.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  wondered  that  the  inhabitants  honoured  the  theatre 
with  any  thing  like  notice  when  the  following  view  is  taken  of 
the  question  : — 

Thj>t  to  see  Miss  O'Neill  the  public  had  to  pay  prices  which 
afforded  the  manager  a  very  large  sum  for  his  share.     She  no 
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doubt,  is  a  lady  of  great  abilities,  one  whose  powers  in  the  fe- 
minine and  pathetic  are  unequalled.  The  high  rank,  however, 
which  this  address  holds  among  dramatic  characters,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  extravagant  demands  of  Mr.  Johnston.  Did  he 
conceive,  that,  because  the  people  of  Glasgow  pay,  during  the 
time  that  lie  lias  only  his  ordinary  company,  Is.  Gd.  for  u  low 
gallery  seat,  3s.  for  a  pit,  or  4s.  for  a  box,  that  they  outfit  to 
pay,  when  he  brings  a  good  performer,  an  advance  of  30  to  50 
per  cent,  on  their  rates  ?  The  Glasgow  public  have  a  right  to 
expect  better  usage  f:om  him;  for  they  have  borne  with  the 
services  of  a  company  which  nothing  but  the  expectation  of 
enjoying  a  better  could  have  induced  them  to  accept.  The 
performances  of  his  ordinary  company  are  such,  that  they  night- 
ly render  him  debtor  ;  and  how  can  he  discharge  this  balance 
unless  by  now  and  then  bringing  a  good  actor?  The  conduct 
of  Mr.  Johnston  will  appear  in  a  more  striking  light  censurable 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  prices  during  Miss  U-'ITedl's  stay 
wTere  not  raised  in  Edinburgh.  That  hou-e  is  one-tifch  less  (or 
rather,  its  size  is  such  that  it  produces  only  four-fifths  that  ours 
does)  than  the  Glasgow  theatre,  and,  so  far  from  having  a  su« 
per-abundance  of  funds,  such  was  the  state  of  Mr.  Siddons's 
affairs  at  his  death,  occasioned  by  the  expensive  and  continued 
plans  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  amusement  of  the  public? 
that  his  relation,  Mr.  Murray,  solicited  as  a  boon  for  his  family, 
a  small  advance  on  the  b:;::es.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Miss  O'Neill  can  be  brought  to  Scotland,  and  engaged  for  a  few 
nights  in  either  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  at  the  ordinary  prices. 
Flowing  houses  are  competent  remuneration  to  the  manager, 
although  Mr.  Johnston  subjects  the  public  of  Glasgow  to  a  rise 
of 30  to  50  percent,  on  the  prices  of  a  theatre  where  above 
«s£250  have  been  drawn  in  one  night  at  the  usual  prices.  The 
mere  paying  the  rates  which  are  imposed  by  the  manager,  will 
be  followed  by  a  consequence  hurtful,  if  not  fatal,  to  theatrical 
amusements  in  Glasgow,  [t  will  serve  as  a  pretest  for  the 
manager  engaging;  inferior  actors  in  his  standing  comoanv. 
The  ordeal  of  criticism  can  never  be  opposed  to  them,  nor  can 
complaints,  however  just,  be  made  against  any  individual,  or 
thing  connected  therewith,  without  the  manager  screening  him- 
self behind  the  specious  argument — the  public  of  Glasgow  are 
not  entitled  to  good  performers;  for  they  will  not  aik  -•  s -.-.  ~- .  - 
ent  prices.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

North-Frederick-sir-  Glasgow,  Sept.  9ik,  John  Graham- 
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We  have  given  insertion  to  the  preceding  statement,  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  the  assurauce 
that  "  the  press  of  Glasgow  is  too  illiberal  to  allow  its  publicity.*' 
The  pages  of  the  Scourge  will  always  be  open  to  any  appeal 
which  a  combination  of  power  may  endeavour  to  suppress.  We 
entirely  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  opposed  the  pre» 
tensions  of  the  manager,  for  though  we  advocated,  in  our  last 
number,  the  general  principle  of  an  augmented  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  metropolitan  theatres  from  a  sincere  belief  that 
this  claim  was  just,  we  should  be  the  first  to  resist  an  attempt 
to  impose  an  occasional  increase,  because  an  actor  or  actress  of 
superior  merit  happened  to  be  engaged,  It  may  he  true,  that 
you  do  not  pay  too  much  for  the  particular  gratification  ;  but 
it  would  also  be  true,  that  you  pay  infinitely  too  much  for  the 
ordinary  course  of  dramatic  entertainments.  The  production 
of  novelties,  like  Miss  O'Neill,  or  Mr.  Kean,  on  a  provincial 
stage,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
level  mediocrity  of  talent  which  is  employed  at  other  times.  It 
is  like  all  speculations,  in  which  the  average,  rather  than  the 
specific  benefit,  is  to  be  calculated  upon  both  by  the  manager 
and  the  audience. — Editor, 


POLITICAL  REVIEW. 

AMERICA. 

Amidst  the  encouraging  and  delightful  prospects 
which  have  arisen  from  the  general  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  in  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  the  indi- 
cations of  inveterate  hatred  and  determined  hostility. 
The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  American  prints,  sanc= 
iioned  by  the  patronage  of  the  people,  and  consonant,  we 
are  afraid,  with  the  feelings  of  the  government,  are  of  a 
nature  decidedly  inimical  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  Britain,  and,  if  called  into  action,  must  be  productive 
of  immediate  ruin  to  one  of  the  belligerent  nations,  or  of 
interminable  war,    More  delusi /e  evidence  of  the  rancor- 
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qus  malignity  with  which  the  prosperity  ami  power  of 
England  are  regarded  by  the  Americans  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, than  a  pamphlet  virtually  sanctioned  by  the  im- 
primatur of  the  President,  and  applauded  by  that  dough- 
ty admirer  of  all  which  militates  against  English. feelings, 
principles,  and  interests,  William  Cobbwtt. 

If  crossness  of  abuse,  and  falsehood  of  assertion,  be  the 
constituents  of  a  virtuous  eloquence,   the  praise  of  Mr, 
Cobbett  is  not  undeserved.     It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  analyze  in  detail,  a  production  so  replete  with 
mis-representatior.,  scurrility,  and  injustice.     A  general 
retrospect  of   the    origin     and  nature  of    the  disputes 
between  Britain  and  America,  will  impress  the  impartial 
reader  with  &e  force  of  resistless  truth,  and   render  the 
malignant,  but  feeble  efforts,  of  the  American  incendiary 
futile  and  ridiculous.     We  have,    on  former  occasions, 
expressed  our  opinion  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  our 
recent  contest  with  America.     We   confidently  anticipa- 
ted the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  humi* 
liation  of  a  people  unused  to  war,  yet  always  prone  to 
unprovoked   hostility.     That  our  predictions    were  not 
verified  has    been  a  source  of  exultation  to  our  literary 
enemies,  and  of  regret  to  our  most  intimate  correspondents. 
But  it  might  not  have  disgraced  the  candour  of  the  one, 
-or  the  sagacity   of  the  other,   had  they  reflected  on  the 
unexpected  contingencies  which,  in  defiance  of  calcula- 
tion and  probability,  entailed   upon  our  armies,  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace.     The  imbecillity  of  .ministers,   the 
fatuity  of  a  general,  and  the  deliberate  folly  of  a  council 
of  war,  Will  blast  the  most  animating  prospect,  and  dis- 
appoint the  most  reasonable  expectations. 

It  isa  conclusive  proof  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  Ame- 
rica, tnat  in  every  period  of  the  quarrel,  she  might  have 
concluded  an  amicable  arrangement,  without  any  material 
sacrifice,  even  of  the  questionable  maxims  for  which  she 
contended.  Never  was  the  spirit  of  conciliation  more 
"conspicuous  than  in  trie  conduct  of  the  British  govern* 
-meut  towards   the  United  States,      England  had  many 

VOjfc.    X.  2    Q 
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obvious  reasons  for  endeavouring  to  avert  the  calamities 
of  an  American  war.     She  was  engaged  in  an  arduous 
contest  in   Europe— she  bad  the  most  numerous  and  for- 
midable enemies  to  contend  with — she  had  the  interests 
of  her  commerce  to  maintain,  which  are  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  a  friendly  connection   with  America,  and 
she  was  reluctant  to  commence  hostilities  against  a  people 
connected  with  the  parent  nation  in  language,  laws,  and 
institutions.    The  temper  of  the  American  government 
was  extremely  different.     It  took  ail  possible  means  to 
disturb  the  moderation,  and  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
British  ministers,  and  displayed  on  all  occasions  the  most 
unaccountable  partiality  to  the  despotism  of  France.    It 
is  a  singular  phenomenon  that  the  only  republic  in  the 
world  should,  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  affairs,  have  com- 
bined with  the  most  odious  of  tyrannies  against  a  country 
which  has  always  been  recognized  as  an  illustrious  model 
of  practical  freedom,  and  which  at  this   very  moment 
Was  engaged  in  a  mighty  and  arduous  effort  to  vindicate 
the  independence  of  surrounding  nations. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  singular  phenome- 
non in  politics,  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  yet  un- 
extinguished animosity  produced  by  our  unfortunate 
colonial  war.  With  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Ame- 
rican mob  other  causes  combined  to  accelerate  the  rup- 
ture with  England.  The  commercial  system  had  been 
wisely  exploded  by  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  before  the  French  revolution.  The  enlarged 
views  of  the  political  philosophers,  who  cast  a  lustre 
round  the  close  of  the  last  century,  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle  which  ignorance  or  prejudice  could  oppose,  and, 
England  and  France  at  length  discovered  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  mutual  interest  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
each  other.  The  French  revolution,  however,  deranged 
all  the  plans  of  these  enlightened  men.  It  engendered  a 
rancour  and  animosity  between  the  two  nations  more 
violent  and  pernicious  tlian  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the 
commercial  system,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a  despotism 
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which  threw  France  and  her  dependencies  far  back  in  the 
scale  of  improvement.  The  commercial  system  was  re- 
vived by  the  new  French  government  with  barbarous 
and  destructive  fury,  the  refined  and  generous*  principles 
whicli  so  many  great  men  had  contributed  to  establish 
were  forgotten,  and  human  improvement  became  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  rude  genius  of  an  overwhelming  despotism. 
Even  during  the  short  interval  of  repose  which  succeeded 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  maxims  o;  tue  new  govern- 
ment were  sufficiently  indicated  n  the  impolitic  restraints 
and  prohibitions  by  which  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries  was  restricted.  England  did  not  indeed 
pretend  that  such  measures  afforded  a  legitimate  ground 
of  hostilities,  since  every  nation  is  supreme  within  itself* 
and  has  a  right  to  determine  whether  it  shall  receive  the 
commodities  of  foreign  states.  But  if  the  commercial  animo- 
sity of  France  could  not  have  justified  England  in  declar- 
ing war,  it  certainly  presented  her  sufficient  reasons  for  en- 
tertaining jealousy  against  a  power  thus  hostile  to  her  in* 
terests,  and  rendered  it  expedient  to  watch  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  power  with  tfye  most  scrupulous  vigilance., 
The  unrivalled  commercial  greatness  of  England,  sur- 
passing all  that  history  records,  and  all  that  the  most  flat- 
tering visions  of  her  statesmen  had  contemplated,  was  an 
object  of  bitter  and  unceasing  mortification  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  France,  and  her  naval  supremacy,  which  was 
founded  on  the  prosperity  of  her  commerce,  filled  their 
minds  with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  These  feelings 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Europe  appeared  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  com- 
mercial grandeur  of  England,  possessed  a  stability  which 
had  never  been  ascribed  to  this  species  of  power.  It  had 
withstood  the  shock  of  the  most  extended  and  desolating 
warfare,  and  at  the  close  of  a  contest  of  long  duration, 
and  unparalleled  fury,  in  which  the  empire  had  some- 
times contended  with  the  combined  energies  of  Europe, 
it  not  only  remained  untouched,  but  rose  triumphant. 
The  wax  had  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
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power,  which  had  gathered  strength  front  "ail  the  efforts 
made  to  weaken  it,  and  had  now  risen  so  high  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  rivalry.  The  rulers  of  France  reflected  on 
this  result  with  a  bitterness  corresponding  to  the  extent 
of  their  disappointment;  they  despaired  of  meeting  this 
enormous  power  by  any  ordinary  efforts,  and  in  the  vio» 
lence  of  their  malignity  determined  to  enfeeble  and  to 
insult  us,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  commerce  and  re- 
sources. They  hoped  that  by  excluding  all  the  produc- 
tions  of  British  industry  from  their  ports,  and  by  prohi* 
biting  the  use  ofBritish  commodities,  they  might  gradually 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our  naval  and  commercial 
superiority.  Their  depraved  policy  at  the  same  time 
sought  to  inculcate  a  belief  among  their  subjects  that  such 
measures  would  promote  the  industry  of  France.  In  this 
manner  was  a  system  established  directly  hostile  to  all 
the  views  of  modern  science;  a  system  which  was  in 
reality  a  barbarous  extension  of  those  ancient  theories 
which  so  many  enlightened  men  had  endeavoured  to  ba- 
nish from  the  world. 

The  measures  thus  adopted  by  France  had  a  two-fold 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  America.  In  the  first  place, 
the  American  statesmen  entertained  the  same  feelings 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  naval  greatness  of 
England  with  their  friends  in  France.  Their  understand- 
ings were  in  general  of  the  same  character,  and  their 
temper  quite  as  violent.  Their  minds  were  unsusceptible 
of  generous  emulation  ;  envy  was  the  only  feeling  which 
a  contemplation  of  the  greatness  of  England  could  excite 
in  their  breasts.  They  had  no  dread  or  jealousy  of  France, 
for  she  had  lost  her  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  ships, 
but  they  hated  England  as  cordially  as  the  government 
of  France,  and  had  America  been  as  little  dependent  on 
commerce  as  France,  had  her  citizens  been  as  indifferent 
to  its  real  interests,  or  had  their  rulers  possessed  the 
same  despotic  sway  over  their  fortunes  which  the  French 
government  had  assumed  over  those  of  its  own  subjects., 
Mr.  Madison  and  his  friends  would  at  once  have  followed 
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the  example  of  Buonaparte,  by  prohibiting  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  British  empire.  But  the  Americans 
had  not  yet  been  wholly  overawed  by  their  rulers,  and  it 
became  necessary  therefor*  to  pursue  a  course  more  in- 
direct and  insidious  thin  that  which  had  been  adopted 
by  Buonaparte  in  his  dealings  with  a  subjugated  people. 

The  measures  pursued   by  France  in  the  execution  of 
her  anti-commercial   system,  suspended   for  a  while  the 
international  law  of  Europe,  and  afforded  to  the  rulers  of 
America  the  pretext  which  they  had  so  long  desired  for 
gratifying  their  animosity  towards  England.     The  coun- 
teractive system  or  the  English  ministers  had  been  such 
as  the  interests  o  Britain  demanded,  and  a  state  of  hosti- 
lities fully  justified,  and   they    completely   su(  ceeded  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object.     The  foreign  com- 
merce of  France  was  annihilated,  her  industry  checked, 
her  resources  wasted     and  her  ruler  discovered  when  too 
late  how  gross  were  the  errors  which  he  had  committed. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  retract,  and  he  resolved  on 
prosecuting  his  commercial   war  to   the  utmost  pitch  of 
desperation.     In  this  temper  Napoleon  issued  bis  famous 
Berlin  decree,   which  renewed  the  old  prohibitory  regu- 
lations, and  ludicrously  declared  the  British  islands  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fleets 
of  Great  Britain  actually  blockaded  all  the  ports  of  France 
and  her  dependencies.     Neutral  vessels,  bound  to  or  re- 
turning from  a  British  port,  were  made  liable  to  capture 
by  this  singular  decree.     Affairs  remained  for  some  time 
in  this  state-     the  French  ruler  being  unable  to  execute 
bis  decree,  and  the  British   government,  adverse  to  the 
continuance  or  extension  of  so  barbarous  a  warfare.    But 
having  again  proved  successful  in  his  northern  campaign,, 
Buonaparte  resumed    with  fresh  vigour    his  prohibitory 
system  ;  confirmed  all  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
excluded  the  merchandize  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies from  the  ports  of  France,  and  her  dependencies,  and 
accompanied  these  prohibitions  with  the  severest  penal- 
ties.    Every  article  of  British  produce  was  searched  for, 
•eized,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  violent  system 
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had  now  reached  its  height ;  and  the  British  government 
could  no  longer  in  prudence,  or  in  honor,  delay  the  reta- 
liation which  its  power  enabled  it  to  inflict.  The  famous 
orders  in  council  were  therefore  issued;  ail  trade  to 
France,  or  her  dependencies,  was  prohibited  ;  all  vessels 
of  whatever  nation,  which  ventured  to  engage  in 
this  trade,  were  made  liable  to  seizure,  and  France 
with  her  dependencies  was  thus  reduced  to  that 
state  of  blockade  with  which  she  had  vainly  threatened 
the  British  isles.  The  orders  in  council  admitted  but  of 
one  single  exception  to  this  general  blockade  of  the 
French  empire  :  the  French  decree-  had  declared  all  ves- 
sels liable  to  seizure  which  had  touched  at  a  British  port: 
the  orders  in  council,  to  counteract  this  provision,  de- 
clared on  the  other  hand  that  only  such  ships  as  were 
that  situation,  should  be  permitted  to  sail  for  France.  The 
question,  therefore,  at  issue,  on  the  comparative  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  belligerents  in  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war,  depends  upon  the  justice  of  these  orders  in 
council :  their  expedience  will  be  a  topic  of  future  enquiry. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  retaliate  upon  her  enemies  their  own  violence 
and  injustice.  The  rule  adopted  during  the  war  of  1756, 
forms  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of  commercial  restrictions 
which,  in  the  sequel,  became  so  complicated,  and  the 
perfect  equity  of  that  rule  has  always  appeared  evident 
to  the  most  enlightened  minds.  France,  like  the  other 
European  powers,  who  possessed  distant  colonies,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  for  herself  the  monopoly  of  their 
markets,  and  during  peace  strictly  prohibited  all  strangers 
from  carrying  on  trade  with  them.  But  when  she  went 
to  war  with  England,  the  superiority  of  her  enemy's  na- 
val power  compelled  her  to  relax  the  vigour  of  her  colo- 
nial policy,  and  she  was  willing  that  neutral  vessels  should 
bring  home  the  produce  of  her  American  settlements* 
By  the  interference  however  of  these  neutrals,  the  English 
were  evidently  deprived  of  the  advantages  otherwise  ao 
cruing  from  the  extent  of  their  naval  power,  of  the  chanct 
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of  captures,  and  the  certainty  of  reducing  the  enemy's 
colonies  without  striking  a  single  blow.  But  no  neutral 
can,  on  any  pretext,  claim  greater  advantages  after  than 
she  enjoyed  before  the  war.  She  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  her  relative  condition  to  the  belligerents  shall  not  be 
rendered  worse  by  the  hostilities  in  which  she  may  en- 
gage, but  she  can  have  no  right  to  demand  that  it  should 
be  improved.  Yet  the  situation  of  America  was  actually 
improved  at  the  expence  of  England,  who  was  deprived 
of  the  chance  of  captures  and  conquests  which  her  power 
might  have  secured,  and  was  still  more  certainly  improv- 
ed to  the  great  gain  of  France,  wnorn  the  interference  of 
neutrals  protected  against  the  power  of  her  enemies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then  as  to  the  equity  of  the  rule  of 
the  war  in  1756,  that  rule  of  which  France  and  America, 
Cobbett  and  tha  Expositor,  so  bitcerly  and  inconsistently 
complain.  The  order  in  council  of  January  1807,  which 
was  not  issued  till  after  the  Berlin  decree  published  by 
Buonaparte,  was  also  justifiable  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple. It  went  merely  to  exclude  neutrals  during  war 
from  a  branch  of  the  enemies*  trade  to  which  they  had  no 
access  in  time  of  peace.  So  far  then  the  measures  of 
the  British  government  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
plainest  principles  of  international  law,  and  fatal  to  the 
arguments  of  the  American  advocate. 


THEATRES. 


Covent-Garden  Theatre. — This  theatre  opened  on  Mon- 
day, the  11th  of  September,  with  Hamlet,  and  Love,  Law,  and 
Phi/sic.  Mr.  Young  performed  Hamlet ;  but  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  express  our  opinion  of  him  in  this  character, 
that  criticism  now  could  only  be  superfluous  repetition.  A 
Mr.  Bellamy  made  his  first  appearance  in  Polonius,  and  per- 
formed it  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  add  much  to  the  comic  strength  of  the  house.  Neither  his 
person,  action,  nor  voice  was  suited  to  the  part. 

During  the  recess,  this  theatre  has  undergone  many  changes, 
all  of  which,  we  may  safely  pronounce  improvements,  and  they 
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form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  niggardly  and  penurious 
pretensions  of  the  faction  who  clamoured  against  increased 
prices.  The  exterior  and  the  grand  hall  are  lighted  with  gas, 
which  produces  a  very  brilliant  effect.  In  the  interior  the 
decorations  have  been  fresh  burnished,  a  new  drop-scene  paint- 
ed, which  has  a  fine  effect,  and  some  alterations  made  in  the 
saloon,  and  the  approaches  to  the  first  ci.cle  of  boxes.  Taste? 
elegance,  and  convenience  are  equally  conspicuous  in  the  whole. 
Wednesday,  September  13, — Macbeth;  The  Review.  Mr. 
C  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  this  evening,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years,  in  the  arduous  character  of  Macbeth.  He 
■was  greeted  on  his  entrance  by  unanimous  and  loud  applause,, 
and  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  audience  to  welcome  a 
deserved  favourite,  seemed  to  triumph  over  their  judgment 
throughout  the  whole  performance.  We  state  with  regret,  but 
it  is  a  statement  which  truth  and  impartiality  enforce  from  us. 
that  we  have  never  seen  Macbeth  performed  with  less  discrimi- 
nation, with  less  success  in  embodying  the  conceptions  of  the 
poet.  Of  all  Shakspeare's  characters  this,  perhaps,  is  one 
which  demands  the  varied  resources  of  genius  in  the  actor.  If 
he  delights  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  felicitous  delineation  of 
those  passions  which  are  operating  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the. 
tyrant,  rather  than  upon  the  incidents  of  the  drama,  There 
are  no  scenes  in  Macbeth  which,  like  many  in  Hamlet,  Lear,  or 
Othello,  rouse  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  carry  the  per- 
former along  in  that  full  tide  of  feeling  which  they  excite  ;  nor 
are  there  any  situations  in  which  the  principal  personage  is 
placed  that  awaken  the  softer  emotions  of  the  bosom.  Ambi- 
tion, stimulating  to  crime,  and  remorse  for  the  crime  that  is 
committed,  are  the  only  passions  upon  which  the  poet  has  built 
this  fine  tragedy,  and  to  pourtray  their  workings,  to  shew  where 
they  operate  singly,  where  they  blend,  or  where  they  meet  in 
conflicting  opposition,  becomes  the  province  of  the. actor.  He 
who  aspires  to  perform  this  character  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
satisfy  the  lover  of  Shakspeare,  must  fill  himself  with  all  the 
conceptions  of  Shakspeare,  trace  his  outline,  and  transfuse  his 
colouring.  He  must  trust  only  to  himself,  for  he  can  derive 
little  aid  from  any  other  source.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  he 
utters  which,  if  rightly  uttered,  does  not  present  a  picture,  and 
in  its  import,  connect  itself  with  the  developement  of  the 
whole  plot.  ■  From  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  it  is  one  unbroken 
chain  from  which  not  a  single  link  can  be  dissevered*     It  is  not 
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a  character  where  single  parts  may  be  elaborately  wrought,  and 
in  general  effect  heightened  by  throwing  the  rest  into  shade 
and  distance.  Macbeth  stands  prominently  forth  throughout; 
the  spectator  is  interested  alone  in  what  he  feels  and  doe*  ;  and 
whether  we  follow  hun  to  the  chamber  of  Duncan,  to  tie  mid- 
night conference  with  the  weird  sisters,  or  the  field  of  battle, 
his  resolves  and  his  fate  are  the  single  and  exclusive  objects  of 
our  curiosity,  our  solicitude,  our  terror,  and  our  abhorrence. 

The  Atlas  who  can  support  such  a  world  cannot  always  be 
found.  Mr.  C.  Kemble  certainly  tottered  beneath  the  burden. 
He  sometimes  failed  in  catching  the  poet's  meaning,  but  more 
frequently  in  embodying  it.  The  passions  which  agitated  the 
tyrant  seldom  spoke  through  his  countenance,  or  in  his  voice. 
The  silent  eloquence  of  the  one,  and  the  audible  exposition  of 
the  other,  were  too  often  supplied  by  vehemence  of  gesture  and 
distortion  of  face.  When  the  conflict  of  his  mind  should  have 
betrayed  itself  only  by  its  visible  effect  on  the  features  he  re- 
sorted to  gesticulation.  In  the  dagger-scene,  for  examnle,  the 
breathless  horror  of  which  depends  so  much  upon  the  shrinking, 
subdued,  and  fearful  action  of  the  murdereT,- dreading  lest  his 
own  footsteps  should  bet-ay  their  course,  he  vociferated  and 
*  itnped  more  like  an  orator  ha. a  guing  an  assembly  than  an 
assassin  silently  stealing  to  the  sliimbers  of  his  victim  ;  and 
when  he  returns  from  the  chamber  of  the  slaughtered  monarch 
he  used  the  same  boisterous  tone  of  ejaculation,  instead  of  that 
deep,  solemn,  and  tremulous  accent  in  which  a  midnight  mur- 
derer would  tell  his  fatal  deed.  Remorse  and  horror,  the  agony 
of  a  guilty  mind,  tormented  with  its  crimes,  and  dreading  their 
consequences,  would  whisper  the  pangs  it  felt,  as  if  it  feared 
inanimate  objects  even  might  be  conscious  of  the  confession, 

In  all  these  minute  touches  which  denote  the  hand  for  a  su« 
perior  artist,  Mr.  C.  Kembie  was  unquestionably  deficient,  la 
the  last  act,  where  all  is  bustle  and  confusion,  and  where,  with 
few  exceptions,  vehemence  alone  is  required,  he  succeeded 
better ;  but  the  effect  cf  the  whole  performance  was  spiritless 
and  languid. 

The  other  performers  acquitted  themselves  respectably^ 
Mrs.  Renaud,  in  Lady  Macbeth,  was  tasked  infinitely  beyoiid 
her  strength.  The  almost  supernatural  energies  of  this  charac- 
ter demand  qualifications  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  this 
lady  possesses.  Mr.  Egerton,  in  Macduff,  was  remarkably  true 
to  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  for  he  "  yell'd  out  h;s  syllables  of 
dolor,"  and  "  roared  as  gentle  as  any  sucking-dove."  We  should 
have  preferred  to  see  him  in  Banquo,  because  then  he  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  third  act. 

In  the  after-piece,  Mr.  Tokely  made  his  first  appearance  at 
this  theatre  in  the  character  of  Loony  M' Walter  ;  but  he  was 
not  successful  in  imitating  the  Irish  brogue.  He  more  fre= 
quently  exchanged  it  for  a  broad  rustic  dialect.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  little  plump  face,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
provoked  a  single  smile.  Emery,  in  John  Lump,.,  was,  what 
he  always  is;  excellent 
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Friday,  September  15.«=Tfo  Belle's  Stratagem,~-~The  Mag~ 
pie,  or  The  Maid,  the  ft;  st  time.  This  lively  and  amusing  comedy 
of  !-2r ■•.,  Cowley's  v. as  performed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  Mrs.  Dohbs,  from  the  York  theatre,  in  the  character  of  Letitia 
Hardy.  In  person  she  is  somewhat  elegant,  and  her  face  ap- 
proaches to  prettiness.  With  regard  to  her  acting,  we  cannot 
say  much  in  commendation.  She  wants  that  vivacity  and  ani- 
mation ©f  manner  without  which  the  dialogue  of  a  comedy  must 
be  languid.  Her  mode  of  speaking  is  too  sententious  and  decla- 
matory :  her  words  do  not  come  "  trippingly  from  the  tongue." 
She  delivered  herself  in  too  solemn  and  oracular  a  tone.  The 
gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  a  woman  of  fashion  seems  beyond  her 
attainment.  Her  motions  were  too  measured,  and  her  whole 
manner  too  matronly.  The  scene  where  Letitia  assumes  the 
idiot,  was  that  which  she  played  the  best ;  and  she  sung  the 
air,  "  There  was  a  pretty  maid,"  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
coarse,  yet  timid  vulgarity.  We  should  think  her  better 
adapted  for  sentimental  comedy.  Mr.  Elliston  played  Dori- 
court,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  who  was  indisposed;  but  he 
performed  it  with  scarcely  sufficient  ease  and  vivacity.  Miss 
Foote,  in  Lady  Frances  Touchwood,  was  chaste  and  impressive. 
The  other  characters  were  but  indifferently  sustained.  Gentle* 
men,  and  men  of  fashion,  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Jefferies3 
Hamerton,  Claremont,  and  Treby  ! 

The  after-piece  which,  as  the  title  imports,  is  founded  upon 
the  same  story  as  the  melo-diame  at  Drury-lane,  has  been  got  up 
with  great  plendour,  and  some  of  the  scenes  which  differ  from 
the  other,  we  think  improvements.  The  Jew  Pedlar  (Benjamin) 
is  here  made  a  character  of  importance,  and  was  admirably 
performed  by  Farley.  The  magistrate,  whose  officious  zeal, 
prompted  by  the  basest  motives,  under  the  cloak  of  public- 
justice,  contributes  so  much  to  the  perils  in  which  poor  Annette 
is  placed,  does  not  retire  triumphant ;  but  the  ends  of  morality 
are  still  not  answered,  because  he  is  punished  and  dismissed 
for  a  different  offence.  He  should  be  disgraced  for  his  lecher- 
ous iniquity,  not  for  official  peculation.  Miss  Booth  played 
Annette,  but  totally  failed  in  imparting  to  the  character  that 
touching  simplicity  of  sorrow  which  Miss  Kelly  so  beautifully 
pourtrays.  Miss  Booth  was  too  artificial,  and  in  some  parts, 
too  panto  mimical.  Such,  however,  is  the  inherent  interest  of 
the  story,  that  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  have  a  prosperous 
course  at  both  houses.  It  was  announced  for  repetition  amid 
loua  acclamations  of  applause. 

Monday,  18th.  Hamlet, —The  Maid,  or  the  Magpie.  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  this  evening  attempted  the  character  of  Hamlet;  and 
when  we  say  he  attempted  it,  we  convey  at  once,  a  precise  opi- 
nion of  his  performance.  We  shall  be  happy,  after  his  career 
of  greatness  has  been  run,  to  see  him  in  those  parts  where  he 
used  to  give  us  such  unmixed  pleasure,  and  where,  in  our 
judgment,  he  has  no  rival.  We  mean  Edgar,  Falconbridge, 
Cassio,  &c. 

■Fridav,  September  22d,  Artaxerxes. —  The  Magpie.'— Animal 
Magnetiim. — A  Miss  Hughes  made  her  first  appearance  tbi* 
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evening,  in  the  character  of  Mundane,  and  some  curiosity  was 
excited  among  the  fashionable  amateurs  of  music,  to  sre  how 
she  would  acquit  herself  on  the  stage,  as  she  had  hitherto  con* 
fined  her  exertions  solely  to  private  and  publn-  concerts,  with 
the  exception,  we  believe,  of  one  season  in  the  Dublin  theatre. 
Her  whole  deportment  testified  that  she  ^as  familiu  with  the 
gaze  of  a  public  assembly.  Her  style  of  singing  is  too  nnbiti- 
oil;-,  and  ornamental,  and  would  better  suit  the  extravagance 
and  affectation  of  an  Italian  stage,  than  the  simple  and  expres- 
sive character  of  an  English  opera.  Her  whole  merit  consists 
in  cadences,  chromatics,  bravuras ;  and  these  are  so  ostenta- 
tiously introduced,  that  the  most  accurate  ear  can  scarcely 
detect  the  original  air  upon  which  they  are  lavished.  She  has 
not  the  art  or  power  of  blending  them  in  harmonious  concord, 
with  the  air  itself,  like  Braham,  Miss  Stevens,  or  Madame 
Catalani,  but  pours  them  forth  in  such  exuberance  that  they 
alone  are  perceptible.  This  mode  of  singing  may  suit  those 
factitious  judgments  which  substitute  mere  rapidity  of  execution 
for  the  sympathy  and  sense,  but  it  will  never  have  very  power- 
ful attractions  for  the  majority  of  an  English  audience.  We 
remember  when  Miss  Stephens  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Mandane,  she  mingled  so  much  of  pathos  and  simolicity  with 
her  scientific  touches,  especially  in  the  beautiful  air  "  If  o'er 
the  cruel  tyrant  love,"  that  she  was  encored  in  all  her  songs, 
while  Miss  Hughes  received  that  distinction  only  once,  in  "  The 
soldier  tired  of  war's  alarms,"  nor  would  that  distinction  have 
been  conferred,  had  she  not  promptly  obeyed  a  very  partial  call. 
We  admit  that  Miss  Hughes  has  a  very  powerful,  a  clear,  and  in 
the  upper  notes,  an  extensive  voice :  her  lo  ver  notes  are  fee- 
ble and  inarticulate  ;  she  has  also  considerable  execution  ;  but 
her  servile  adherence  to  this  Italian  school  will,  we  are  confident, 
preclude  her  from  ever  becoming  popular  in  English  op  ras. 
Her  action  is  too  vehement  and  exuberant ;  and  she  perpetually 
falls  into  a  simpering,  languishing  smile,  to  which  her  features 
are  so  little  adapted,  that  it  gives  au  air  of  idiocy  to  her  coun- 
tenance. The  other  characters  in  the  opera  were  well  sustained? 
with  the  exception  of  Artabanes  by  Taylor,  whose  voice  wants 
depth  and  volume  to  give  due  effect  to  thnt  fine  air,  "  Behold 
o.i  Lethe's  troubled  strand.33  Mr.  Sinclair  played  Arbaces, 
and  executed  "  Water  parted  from  the  sea,"  with  considerable 
taste  ;  and  Mr.  Duruset,  in  Artaxerxes,  sang  "  in  infancy  our 
hopes  and  fears"  with  simplicity  and  feeling. 

Monday,  Sept.  25th.— Richard  III. — the  Magpie.-^-A  new 
candidate  for  histrionic  fame,  Mr.  Edwards,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance this  evening  in  the  arduous  character  of  Glostei,  and 
performed  it  admirably,  for  we  never  before  saw  an  audience  so 
strongly  affected— ^with  laughter.  This  gentleman,  to  use  the 
customary  parlance,  is,  we  understand,  a  glazier  and  house- 
painter,  residing  in  some  court  near  Fleet  market ;  but  having 
long  astonished  his  friends  with  the  ex  ent  of  his  genius,  upon" 
the  indulgent  boards  of  a  private  theatre,  he  contrived,  though 
God  knows  how,  to  obtain  the  use  of  Covent  Garden  stage  for 
one  night.    We  must,   in  common  justice  to  the  discernment 
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of  the  managers,  believe  that  they  never  saw  him- rehearse,  or 
they  surely  could  not  have  suffered  him  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. We  never  saw  any  attempt  half  so  bad.  It  was  a  tissue 
of  vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  presumption  unredeemed  by  even 
common  mediocrity  of  talent.  The  displeasure  of  the  audience 
•oon  manifested  itself.  It  was  impossible  to  see  the  whimsical 
shake  of  his  head,  the  incessant  blinking  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
solitary  poking  of  his  right  hand,  without  laughing.  In  the 
second  act  the  noise  became  so  turbulent  that  the  play  was  sus- 
pended. Mr  Edwards  addressed  the  audience,  and  asked  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  proceed  with  the  character,  which  was 
answered  by  loud  cries  of  No,  no,  and  vociferous  applause  from 
his  friends,  who  seemed  numerous.  He  retired,  and  Mr.  Faw- 
cett  came  forward.  There  was  a  general  call  for  Mr.  Young  to 
finish  the  character,  but  Mr.  Fawcett  said  that  was  utterly  im- 
possible, for  he  was  out  of  town,  and  seriously  indisposed.  It 
was  then  understood  that  Mr.  C  Kemble  was  to  be  sent  for. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  minutes,  however,  Mr.  Fawcett  again 
come  forward,  suggested  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  scarcely  had  a 
fair  hearing,  and  hoped  they  would  allow  him  to  proceed.  This 
was  sullenly  assented  to ;  but  whenever  he  appeared  on  the 
stage,  all  was  uproar  and  confusion,  some  laughing,  some 
coughing,  some  groaning,  and  some  applauding.  Many  scenes 
were  wholly  inaudible  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  piece  was  suf- 
fered to  go  on  to  a  conclusion.  Whatever  other  deficiencies 
Mr.  Edwards  possessed,  he  certainly  did  not  w*nt  for  confi- 
dence. He  faced  the  storm  with  matchless  eq  an  mi  y,  which 
some  may  call  fortitude  or  presence  of  mind,  but  which  struck 
ns  as  the  overweening  self-sufficiency  of  coarse  presumption. 
When  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the  audience  was  at 
their  highest,  he  would  sometimes  smile,  as  if  conscious  that 
they  were  the  vain  efforts  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice,  against 
superior  merit.  We  hope  the  lesson  of  this  evening  will  make 
him  cling  with  renewed  affection  to  his  putty  and  brushes. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  27.— -School  for  Scandal. — The  Maid  and 
Magpie. — This  most  witty,  and  in  some  of  its  sentiments,  most 
profligate  comedy,  was  performed  for  the  pupose  of  introducing 
Mrs.  Dobbs  a  second  time  to  public  notice,  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Teazle,  which  she  played  in  such  a  manner  as  decidedly 
to  confirm  our  original  opinion  of  her  powers.  She  wants  viva- 
city and  animation,  and  that  pla\ful  gaiety  of  manner  which 
in  such  a  character  as  Lady  Teazle,  is  essentially  requisite.  The 
description  of  her  country  amusements,  before  she  married  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  was  languidly  delivered.  In  MissFarren's  hands, 
it  used  to  convulse  the  house  with  laughter.  Mr.  Barry  more 
played  Joseph  Surface.  Mr.  Young  had  been  pertinaciously 
announced  for  the  character,  even  up  to  the  last  moment,  though 
it  was  publicly  stated  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  on  a  preceding  even- 
ing, that  he  was  out  of  town,  and  labouring  under  a 
severe  indisposition.  Why  was  this  delusion  practised  ? 
When  Mr.  Barry  more  came  forward  there  were  some 
cries  of  off  off;  and  calls  for  Mr*  Young.     We  should  not, 
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have  mentioned  this  circumstance  only  to  applaud  what   we 
consider  as  the  manly  conduct  of  Mr.  Barry  more.     He  address- 
ed the  audience  ;    told  them  he   had  not  expected  such  treat- 
ment ;   that  he  had  been  a  servant  of  the  public   for   three  and 
thirty  years,  and  during'  that  time  had  never  asked  for  a  part  nor 
refused  one.  He  was  appointed  by  the  manager  to  play  the  cha- 
racter of  Joseph   Surface  at  a   very   short  notice ;  but  if  they 
wished  for  any  other  performer  he  would  respectfully  retire.  This 
appeal  was  received  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  loud  applause,    and 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed.     It  is  extremely  unjust  thus  to  per- 
secute an  actor  who  is  only  obeying  the  commands  of  the  mana- 
ger ;  and  in  truth,   with  all  the  conviction  which  we  have  of 
Mr.  Young's  talents,  we  do  not  know  that  he  could  have  played 
Joseph  Surface  with  much   greater  effect  than  it  derived  from 
Mr.    Barrymore.       Mr.    C.    Kemble  represented  the     volatile 
and  fascinating  libertine  Charles,  but  he  did  not  happily  pour- 
tray  the  sprightliness  and  jollity  of    the  character.     Neither 
did  he  look  airy  or  vivacious  enough.  Fawcett's  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
was  a  fine  piece  of  acting. 


Drury  Lane. — This  theatre  opened  on  Saturday  the  9th  of 
September,  with  the  comedy  of  John  Bull,  and  the  farce  of  the 
Adopted  Child.  No  alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  recess,  nor,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  had  the  decora- 
tive parts  been  retouched.  The  committee  of  management 
thought,  perhaps,  that  as  the  public  wanted  liberality  to  remu- 
nerate exertions  to  please  them,  they  would  at  least  have  the 
prudence  not  to  dissipate  their  funds  for  the  benefit  of  thank- 
less participators.  If  this  were  the  motive  we  applaud  it.  The 
sordid  economy  of  a  despicable  faction  should  be  met  in  its 
own  spirit :  and  so  far  as  it  might  be  compatible  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  theatre  we  should  be  glad  if  the  performance  were 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  those  munificent  patrons  of  the 
drama,  who  care  not  where  ruin  lights,  so  they  may  obtain  their 
pleasures  cheaply.  Certainly  no  equitable  accusation  could 
be  advanced  against  the  managers,  were  they  to  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple, and  to  give  only  those  entertainments  which  they  could 
afford  to  give  cheaply.  But  in  this  contest  of  pauperism,  the 
general  advantage  would  be  compromised  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  rather  led  to  the  hope  that  an  example  of  disinterestedness 
will  be  set  which  may  ultimately  disarm  penurious  selfishness. 

With  regard  to  the  performances  this  evening,  they  were  of  a 
description  that  cannot  be  greatly  praised.  To  say  that  John- 
stone in  Dennis  Brulgruddery,  and  Dowton  in  JobThornberry, 
were  all  that  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  require,  is  to  tell 
what  every  reader  can  anticipate.  But  they  monopolized  all 
that  was  good.  Mr.  Wallack  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Shufrleton,  and  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  our  own,  we  hope  it  will 
be  his  last.  The  honourable  Mr.  Shufieton  i$  a  modern 
man  of  fashion  ;  not  a  London  waiter,  at  a  watering-place,  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  native  vulgarity  by  assumed  elegancy, 
which  was  the  sort  of  character  that  Mr.  Wallack  exhibited ; 
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ShufHeton  is  one  of  those  nameless  things  in  furred  collars  and 
polished  boots  which  straddle  along  Pall-mall,  or  loiter  at  a  ta- 
vern window  m  St.  James-street;  but  Mr.  Wallack  studied  his 
model  at  Chalk  Farm  and  White  Conduit  House.  We  trust  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  part.  Mr.  Powell  in  Pere- 
grine, was,  as  usual,  cold  and  pompous,  The  character  is  in- 
deed somewhat  overstuffed  with  sentiment,  which,  when  it  does 
not  flow  naturally  from  the  situation  of  the  shaker,  must  al- 
ways place  an  actor  in  an  unfavourable  position;  but  we  have 
seen  those  who  made  the  canting  morality  of  Peregrine  harmo- 
nize better  with  the  scene  than  Mr.  Powell.  Oxberry's  Dan 
was  a  feeble  effort."  Why  does  this  performer  always  vibrate 
too  and  fro  as  if  he  were  fuddled  ?  Such  an  oscillation  of  the 
body  may  suit  the  decrepitude  of  age,  or  the  simpering  bashful- 
ness  of  a  clown  ;  but  m  Mr.  Oxberry  it  is  a  vicious  habit  of 
which  he  never  divests  himself.  Mis.  Giover  played  Lady 
Caroline  with  tolerable  success.  Miss  Boyce,  in  Mary,  neither 
looked  nor  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  character. 
*  In  the  after-piece  Miss  Kelly  delighted  us,  as  she  always  does, 
by  her  natural  and  unaffectin^  manner.  Mr,  Bartlet  in  Mi- 
chael, bordered  a  little  upon  burlesque. 

Tuesday,  September  12th—  The  Ht/potrite—The  Magpie, 
or,the Maid  of  Palaiseau.  (1st time.)  This  comedy, altered  from 
Ciboer's  Nonjuror,  which  itself  was  borrowed  from  the  Tartuffe 
of  Mohere,  must  always  please  in  representation,  so  long  as 
Cantwell  finds  such  a  representative  as  Dowton.  The  modern 
stage  does  not  boast  a  piece  of  acting  more  exquisitely  perfect ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  in  theatrical  effect 
more  powerful,  were  we  now  living  "in  times  when  the  politi- 
cal objects  of  this  drama  could  come  into  contemplation.  Priest- 
ly sycophancy,  sanctimonious  treachery,  and  rampant  lust, 
glowing  beneath  the  mask  of  piety,  Mere  pourtrayed  by  this  ac- 
tor in  a  manner  which  no  terms  can  describe,  and  of  which  no 
praise  can  be  too  great.  In  whatever  Mr.  Dowton  performs, 
nature  speaks  through  him  :  all  grimace,  contortion,  and  mi- 
micry is  discarded ;  we  forget  the  actor  and  behold  only  the 
man.  His  friend,  Cumberland,  whose  approbation  was  not  al- 
ways the  offspring  of  sincerity  or  discrimination,  very  justly  ap- 
preciated those  talents,  which  a  long  experience  has  now  con. 


Mr.  Wallack  played  Colonel  Lambert,  but  he  failed  in  im* 
parting  to  the  character  the  genuine  elegance  of  deportment  and 
suavity  of  manuer  which  denote  the  gentleman  of  polished 
fe*  J*e  was  a  staje-gentleman  ;  a  sort  of  being  very  distinct 
from  the  model  it  professes  to  copy.  Miss  Kelly  made  her  first 
appearancein  Charlotte,  which  she  performed  with  playful  vivacity. 

The  after-piece,  which  was  performed  for  the  first  ime,  is 
founded  upon  the  same  incidents  as  the  operatic  farce  which 
Mr.  Arnold  produced  at  the  Lyceum.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  French  original,  but  we  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  lite  ai  translation  of  it.  It  differs,  m  many 
respects  from  that  which  was  performed  at  the  Lyceum.     It 
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has  been  prepared  with  great  splendor  of  scenic  decoration  ; 
and  cast,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  comprise  a  great  portion  of 
the  theatrical  strength  of  the  house.  We  cannot  doubt  of  its 
attractions.  We  do  not  recollect  any  thing  since  the  melo-dra- 
me  of  the  Blind  Boy,  half  so  interesting  in  its  serious  scenes, 
or  so  amusing  in  its  comic  ones.  The  pathos  of  some  part  af- 
fected the  audience  as  much  as  the  deepest  tragedy.  The  moral 
effect,  however,  which  is  a  point  seldom  cared  for  by  French 
authors,  would  be  much  improved  if  the  iniquitous  magis- 
trate were  punished.  The  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  the  dresses 
extremely  elegant.  The  overture,  selected  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke, 
from  Beethoven,  we  thought  too  heavy,  and  better  adapted  to 
an  Oratorio.  The  melo-dramatic  music  by  Piccini  was  skil- 
fully suited  to  the  action  of  the  piece  where  it  was  introduced. 

All  the  performers  exerted  themselves  meritoriously,  and 
none  more  than  Miss  Kelly.  Her  performance  of  An»ette  was 
justly  applauded.  Dowlon,  Knight,  and  Munden,  deserved  also 
to  be  mentioned  with  praise.  An  incidental  ballet  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  act  composed  by  Mr.  Byrne,  who  executed  a 
pas  deux  with  Miss  Smith.  The  flag  dance  had  a  very  pretty- 
effect.  The  success  of  the  piece  must  have  equalled  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  managers,  for  it  was  announced 
for  repetition  amidst  shouts  of  unanimous  applause. 

Tuesday,  September  14th. — -The  Duenna— The  Magpie, 
Mr,  T.  Cooke,  who  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  a  singer 
from  his  peifonnaiices  at  the  Lyceum,  made  his  first  appea-ranca 
this  evening  as  Carlos  in  the  Duenna,  He  has  evidently  formed 
hi  n self  upon  the  model  of  Braham,  but  without  his  science  or 
brilliancy  of  execution.  Were  he  to  attempt  less  he  would  suc- 
ceed better.  His  voice  is  powerful,  though  not  very  flexible. 
His  articulation  is  often  just  and  expressive.  He  was  loudly- 
encored  in  both  the  songs  which  belong  to  the  character,  and 
in  one  "  Who  would  not  love  ?"  which  he  introduced,  of  his  own 
composing.  We  certainly  regard  him  as  an  accession  to  the 
vocal  strength  of  this  house,  and  have  little  doubt,  that  with 
diligence  he  will  establish  himself,  if  not  in  the  first,  yet  in  a 
very  honourable  rank  as  a  vocal  performer.  ,  Mrs.  Dickons  in 
Clara,  sung  the  beautiful  air  "  Adieu  thou  dreary  pile,"  with 
great  taste  and  animation.  Her  figure  however  did  not  exactly 
correspond  with  the  graceful  elegance  of  youth.  Miss  Poole 
sang  prettily  :  and  acted  as  she  always  does  coldly  and  inani- 
mately. Dowton  in  Isaac,  Munden  in  Jerome,  and  Mrs. 
Spa  ks  in  the  Duenna,  were  each  deserving  of  high  commenda- 
tion. The  beautiful  melo-drame  of  The  Magpie  followed  with 
increasing  attraction. 

Saturday  the  16th. —  The  Wonder,  or  a  Woman  keeps  a  Se- 
cret. The  Magpie.  There  are  few  comedies  in  our  language 
which  display  a  greater  felicity  of  incident,  or  a  more  amusing 
perplexity  of  plot  than  this.  The  scenes  are  hurried  forward 
with  a  rapidity  which  never  suffers  the  attention  to  relax,  and 
the  di-iiogue  is  sustained  with  remarkable  vivacity.  It  is  pain- 
ful however;   to  reject,  that  though  written  by  a  female,   it  is 
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ullied  with  such  impurities  of  sentiment  and  such  licentious- 
ness  of   language  as  ought   not  to  be  tolerated   on   a  modern 
stage.     Why  are  those  blemishes  suffered  to  remain  ?  They  add 
nothing  to  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  drama,   nor  have  they 
even  the  recommendation  (if  it  be  one)  of  refined  and  insidious 
obscenity,    for  they  consist  of  those  obvious  allusion  and  une- 
quivocal repartees  which,    from  the  tap-room  to  the  presence- 
chamber,    have  one  common  interpretation.     It  is  not  easy   to 
imagine  why,  when  the  task  of  expulsion  was  once  commerced, 
any  of  the*e  were  suffered  to  remain,  or  what  motives  of  prefer- 
ence could   be  felt   where  all  was  equally  reprehensible.     With 
regard  to  the  performances  this  evening  we  cannot  say    much 
in  their  praise.     We  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  invidious  compa- 
risons but  when  we  remember  how  we   have  seen  this  comedy 
cast,  Mr.   Kemble  in  Felix,  Miss  Farren  in  Violante,  Bannister 
in  Lissardo,  and  Palmer  in  Colonel  Britton,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  difference.     Miss  Pope  too  used  to  play  Flora,   but 
Miss  Kelly    left  us  nothing  to  regret.     Mr.    Harley  from   the 
Lyceum  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  Lissardo, 
and  if  an  unrivalled   self-confidence  could    secure  success,  Mr. 
Harley  might  command  it.     He  violently  over-acted  the  part. 
That  happy  medium  which,  in  all  things,  contributes  excellence 
neither  transgressing,   nor  falling  short  of   the  true  boundary 
which  taste  and  good  sense  have  laid  down,   is  what  very  few 
comic  actors  succeed  in  attaining.     Mr.  Harley  is  certainly  not 
one  of  the  few.     He  exhibited  no  genuine  humour,  but  in  lieu 
of  it,  a   forced  and   obstrusive  gaiety  which  partook  too  much 
of  grimace,   and    mere   bodily   agility.     He  has    a   perpetual 
trick  of  opening  his  mouth,   when  he  means  to   be  very  fa- 
cetious, which  gives  him   the    appearance  of  an  idiot.     Nods, 
shrugs,      and     winks,     may    be    all     very    droll     in     their 
proper    places,  but  they   alone  do   not  make  a  good    come- 
dian.    Mr.   Rae  played  Don  Felix,   the  favourite  character  of 
Garrick,  and  that  in  which  he  took  his  leave  of  the  stage.     He 
certainly  disappointed  us,  for  he  failed  in  imparting  to  the  jea- 
lous Portugueze  that  fiery  impatience,  that  suspicious  vigilance, 
und  that  enthusiasm  in  love,  which  the  pages  of  romance  have 
ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,    and  which  Mrs, 
Centlivre  assumed  as  characteristics  on  which  to  found  all  the 
interesting  perplexity  of  her  scenes     He  was  as  dull  and  phlegm 
matic  as  a  Dutch  grocer,    who  counts  his  mistress  in  the  same 
spirit  that  he  eats  and  drinks,  regarding  both  as  among  the  in- 
evitable transactions  of  human  life. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

If  the  particulars  communicated  by  Col.  S — n,  can  beau* 
thenticated,  we  shall  willingly  admit  his  statement  into  the 
Scourge. 

The  proposal  of  "  Benevolus,"  is  under  consideration. 

The  Theatrical  Portraits,  No.  X.  and  the  Continuation  of 
the  Disappointed  Fortune  Hunter,  came  too  late  for  insertion 
this  month. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  Senex,  are  not  adapted  for  our 
publication. 

"  Peter  Porcupine  uersus  Wm.  Cobbett,"  shall  be  employed 
3n  the  manner  suggested  by  the  author. 
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THE  MAN  of  MANY  HOPES. 


"  Hope  is  fhat  pleasure  in  the  mind  which  every  one  finds  in  himself, 
upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt 
to  delight  him."  Locke. 


Sir, 
You  have  admitted,  in  your  last  number,  the  narrative 
of  a  disappointed  fortune  hunter,  and  I  look  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  continuation  of  his  adventures. 
I  can  sympathise  with  him  in  all  his  misfortunes,  for 

Non  ignarus  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

His  distresses,  however,  were  less  oppressive  than  mine9 
because  they  were  diffused  over  a  lapse  of  many  years: 
but  I  have  been  so  covetous  of  grief,  that  I  amassed  a 
store  of  it,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  day.  On  that 
fatal  day  I  arose  cheerful  and  happy,  for  I  anticipated 
nothing  but  felicity  and  success.  Many  were  the  pro- 
jects of  future  opulence  that  I  expected  to  realize  from 
the  successful  events  of  that  day  ;  but  I  returned  to  my 
pillow,  from  which  I  had  sprung  with  so  lightsome  a 
heart,  despairing,  melancholy,  and  almost  mad. 

You  must  know  that  having  amassed  a  little  money,  I 
was  advised  by  a  friend  to  vest  it  in  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, the  prospects  of  which  he  described  as  most  flat- 
tering and  secure.  I  listened  to  his  advice,  and  sunk  a 
thousand  pounds  at  once,  for  which  I  was  told,  that  I 
should  certainly  receive  ten,  if  not  fifteen  per  cent.  I 
considered  this,  therefore,  as  a  tolerably  good  speculation, 
and  looked  forward  with  the  most  pleasing  hopes  to  the 
declaration  of  the  first  dividend,     At  length  that  day 
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arrived.  The  proprietors  were  summoned  to  meet,  by 
public  advertisement,  to  receive  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  a  little  surprized  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  a  dividend  in  this  advertisement,  but  I  consi- 
dered the  omission  as  purely  accidental,  and  attended  the 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  interest  on  my 
capital. 

When  we  were  all  assembled,  the  chairman  or  director 
opened  the  business  to  us  in  a  long  speech,  which,  for  a 
time,  I  did  not  comprehend.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
became  more  intelligible.  He  told  us  that  the  concern 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  and  healthy  condition,  that  its 
value  was  daily  rising,  and  that  it  would  soon  become  a 
.secure  and  ample  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs. 
As  I  had  no  heirs,  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  at  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  provision  for  myself.  But  the  chairman  con- 
cluded his  speech  very  aukwardly.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  always  impossible,  in  the  infancy  of  an  un- 
dertaking, to  ascertain  precisely  what  will  be  the  ex- 
pence  required  to  bring  it  to  maturity — many  improve- 
ments suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  it,  which  were 
not  originally  contemplated — many  charges  arise  for 
which  provision  is  not  made— -and  many  difficulties  occur 
which  time  alone  can  subdue.  These  are  the  general 
obstructions  which  impede  the  course  of  all  new  enter- 
prizes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ours  alone  can  be 
exempt  from  them.  In  fact,  we  have  had  them  all  to 
contend  with,  and  the. consequence  is,  as  you  will  learn 
from  a  detailed  report  which  the  secretary  will  read  to 
you,  that  instead  of  being  able  to  divide  ten'per  cent,  at 
this  time,  as  was  so  confidently  promised,  we  can  make 
no  dividend  at  all  !  On  the-contrary,  we  have  accumulated 
a  debt  of  50,0001.  which  it  will  require  all  our  economy 
and  skill  for  the  next  three  years  to  pay  off.  After  thai 
periods  if  no  new  diiSculties  take  place,  we  have  little 
doubt  of  being  able  to  commence  with  at  least  one  and 
'half  per  cent,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years,  if  the  tin* 
dejtakitig  should  prosper,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
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pect  it  will,  we  hope  to  pay  five  per  cent.  It  is  our 
anxious  wish,  however,  that  you  should  not  infer  from 
this,  the  depression  of  the  concern:  nothing  can  he  more 
flourishing  :  for  though  you  do  not  now  receive  any  thing, 
you  will,  sonic  day  or  other,  and  meanwhile  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  property  will  be  gradually  augmenting  ; 
therefore,  in  fact,  you  may  consider  yourself  as  getting 
ten  per  cent,  at  the  present  moment,  only  you  don't  have 
it  yet — that's  all  the  difference — and  now,  gentlemen, 
the  secretary  shall  read  to  you  a  financial  statement, 
which  will  detail,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the 
causes  of  this  departure  from  our  original  plan." 

"  Tarn  the  Tevil  I"  exclaimed  a  Jew,  who  sat  next 
me,  "  I  vish  my  money  vash  in  my  pockets." 

For  my  own  part  I  was  so  astounded  I  could  not  utter 
a  word.  I  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  satisfactory  report 
read  by  the  secretary.  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  instead 
of  receiving  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  thousand,  I  had 
got  nothing,  and  I  should  have  found  no  consolation  in 
learning  how  I  had  been  bamboozled. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  regained  the  street, 
"  here's  one  dream  of  wealth  dissipated,  and  I  am  saved 
the  trouble  of  vesting  my  anticipated  profits  in  the  stocks. 
But  hold — it  is  time  I  repaired  to  the  meeting  of  Mr. 
Diddle'em's  creditors,  which  is  to  be  held  at  two  o'clock. 
There  I  have  a  claim  for  SOOl.  and  thank  Heavens,  that 
affair  is  not  so  bad  as  was  at  first  imagined.  My  friend, 
Jack  Humbug  told  me, last  night,  he  was  informed  from> 
good  authority,  there  would  be  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  that's  all  I  require.  Well  then,  the  matter 
stands  thus — I  expected  to  receive  a  hundred  pounds  this 
morning  as  a  dividend — that's  gone— but  then  I  did  not 
expect  to  receive  a  hundred  shillings  from  Mr.  Diddle'em 
— instead  of  which  I  shall  get  my  whole  3001.  Deduct 
one  from  three  there  remains  two.  I  am,  after  all,  two 
hundred  pounds  in  pocket." 

This  calculation  quite  revived  me,  and  I  stepped 
cheerily  along  the  Strand  in  my  way  to  Shoe-lane,  where 
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Mr.  Diddle'em  lived.  I  arrived  just  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  business;  and  observing  that  all  my  brother 
creditors  looked  very  glum,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
with  joy,  to  think  that  my  private  information  was  so 
consolatory.  Mr.  Diddle'em  soon  appeared,  but  I  own 
the  length  of  his  face  quite  confounded  me.  I  neversaw 
such  a  prodigious  elongation  of  the  chin,  such  a  falling 
down  of  the  lips,  and  such  a  melancholy  twirl  of  the 
nose,  which  seemed  puckered  up  into  a  perfect  knot  of 
despair.  I  thought  this  looked  a  little  ominous;  but 
then  I  accounted  for  it  in  this  way  ; — Poor  Mr.  Diddle'em, 
I  thought  had  found,  upon  examining  his  accounts,  that 
though  he  had  enough  to  pay  all  he  owed,  he  had  not  a 
penny  beyond  it,  and  it  is  apt  to  make  a  man  a  little 
uncomfortable  when  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a 
few  select  friends,  who  only  mean  to  take  from  him  all 
lie  has.  After  coughing  and  blowing  his  nose,  and  fid- 
getting  with  his  ungers  and  thumb  against  the  flap  of  his 
breeches,  Mr.  Diddle'em  favored  us  with  the  following 
arriving  anecdote. 

"Gentlemen,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  enter  into  all  the 
painful  circumstances  of  my  present  situation — especially 
when  you  know  that  my  particular  misfortunes  alone 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
fit  I  should  tell  you  what  those  misfortunes  are.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  the  misfortune  of  being  fond  of  a  good  dinner 
and  tiiree  bottles  of  wine  after  it:  I  have  the  misfortune 
aiso  of  being  attached  to  my  neighbours'  wives,  daughters, 
and  servants,  and  this  misfortune  has  cost  me  a  great  deal ; 
I  have  other  misfortunes  likewise;  I  have  the  misfortune 
of  preferring  billiards,  back-gammon,  and  whift,  to  mind- 
ing my  business  ;  I  have  the  misfortune  of  enjoying  a 
country  excursion  ;  and  these  various  misfortunes  have 
produced  the  greatest  of  all,  that  of  never  paying  what 
I  owe.  Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  I  am 
sure  your  feelings  of  humanity  will  be  awakened  for  my 
hapless  condition.  No  man  can  struggle  against  repeated 
misfortunes  ;  and  but  for  those  serious  ones  which  I  have 
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ust  described  to  you,  I  should  not  now  have  the  painful 
necessity  of  informing  you   that   upon  inspecting  my  ac- 
counts  I  find   I   owe  four  thousand  pounds;  and    that  I 
have  owing  to  me  £3.  4s.  2d.,  which  I  am  afraid  T  shall 
never  get:  but  to  this  demand  I  resign  all  right  and  title, 
and  cheerfully  assign  it  over  for   the  benefit  of  my  credi- 
tors.    I  hope,  after  this  candid  exposition  of  my  affairs, 
you  will  not  increase  my  distress,    by   seizing  my  furni- 
ture, which   is  already  sold,   or  the  lease  of  my   house* 
which   is  already  mortgaged:  I  have  concealed  nothing  : 
I  have  kept  nothing;  I  have  nothing:  and  therefore  you 
can  get  nothing  ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  it  all." 

Cool  impudence  is  often  the  most  conclusive  argument 
a  man  can  employ;  and  so   Mr.  Diddle'em  found  it  on 
the  present  occasion  ;   Mr.   Allt'at,    the  butcher,  indeed, 
grumbled  out  "rascal,"  and  the   baker  very  crustily  ob- 
served that  "  he  had  made  a   d — d  bad  batch  of  it ;"  but 
the  rest  remained   in   profound  silence,    looking  at  each 
other,  with  most  rueful  countenances.     A  tailor,  whose 
bill  amounted  to  seventy  pounds,  very  deliberately  took 
it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  up   to   the  company 
exclaimed,     "  Gentlemen — here  it  is  to  the  highest  bid- 
der ;  what  do  you  say  to  begin  with — Iassure  you,  at  prime 
cost,  it  is  worth  at   least  fifteen  pounds — shall  I  say  any 
thing  as  a   commencement" — The  onl}7  bidder  was  Mr. 
Diddle'em  himself,  who  offered  three  half-pence  for  it. 
This  pleasantry  had  no  effect  upon  me,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  keep  myself  from  swooning.     I  vowed 
vengeance  against  Jack  Humbug  whenever  I  caught  hold 
rfhim,    for  having  deluded  me   with  such  false  hopes; 
and  kicking  down  my  chair  with  great  vehemence  I  rush- 
id  out  of  the  room  half  frantic. 

There  are  few  calamities  in  life  which  are  not  counter- 
mlanced  by  some  good.  I  had  lost  four  hundred  pounds 
hat  morning ;  but  then  I  had  gained  half-a-crown,  for 
.he  effect  of  my  disappointments  was  such  that  all  ap- 
petite for  my  dinner  was  gone.  I  wandered  along  till  I 
found  myself  at  the  edge  of  the  Thames,  but  the  sight  of 
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the  Strand-bridge  threw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  for  \i  re- 
minded me  of  a  joint  stock  company.  I  wished  the  bridge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  myself  under  it.     I  turned 
back,  and  perambulated  Cheapside:    but  there  the  view 
of  Guildhall  was  worse  than  the  Strand- bridge,  for  it  re- 
called to  my  mind  a  commission  of  bankruptcy.     As  I 
was  hurrying  forward,  to  forget,  if  possible,  myself  and 
my  miseries,  a  fellow  popped  a  printed  bill  into  my  hand. 
I  looked  and  found   it  was  a  lottery  scheme.     A  sudden 
ray  of  hope  darted    through   my   bosom.     My  lottery 
ticket !  Who  knows — it  may  be  drawn  the  £30,000  prize 
— and  if  so — I  have  it  all — for  mine's  a   whole  ticket.     I 
was  sinking  into  despair.     This  reed  saved  me — I  caught 
hold  of  it,  and  stood  once  more  upon  my  legs.     I  hasten- 
ed  to  Mr.   Bish  in  Cornhill — with   a  trembling  hand  I 
opened  my  pocket-book  and  presented  the  ticket.     They 
referred  to  the  list,  and  with  a  complacent  smile  informed 
me  it  was  drawn  a  prize.     I  danced  and  capered  like  a 
madman.   I  could  think  of  nothing  but  £30,000.  "  Pray," 
said  I,  "  when  will   it  be  convenient   to  pay  it  ?    I  shall 
make  you  a    handsome   present — yours    is    certainly   a 
lucky  office— I'll  recommend  it  to  my  friends." — "I  beg 
your  pardon,"    replied  Mr.  Bish  ; — "  Oh  !"  I  interrupted, 
"  no  apologies,  a  month  or  two  hence  win  be  time  enough, 
there's  no  danger  I  dare  say — your's  is  a  respectable  and 
well  established  house." — "  I  beg  you   ten  thousand  par- 
dons."— «  Thirty  thousand   you  mean,  go  on." — "  I  am 
very  sorry— but  I  have  mistaken  the  number;  your  ticket  is 
a  blank."-—"  It's  d— d  lie,  Sir,"— -forgive  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
but  I  could  not  help  it — <s  I  have  bem  cheated  by  a  joint 
stock  company— I  have  been  defrauded  by  a  creditor-^ 
but  by  G— d  I'll  not  be  bamboozled  by  a  lottery  office 
keeper;  let  me  look  at  your  book."     He  did  so — audi 
had  the  tremendous  satisfaction  of  finding  he  was  rights 
and  I  was  once  more  befooled. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  plunged  out  of  his  shop  with 

a  bounce,  and  my  bounce  had  nearly  cost  me  dearly,  for 

•I  almost  overturned  the  Lord.  Mayor  elect,  with  Whose 
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bead  I  chanced  to  come  in  contact,  and  finding  it  as  thick 
and  as  hard  as  Wood,  we  were  both  of  us  on  the  point  of 
reeling  into  the  kennel  had  not  our  propensities  been 
checked  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  pas&engers. 
I  did  not  stop  to  make  any  apologies,  but  ran  till  I  was 
out  of  breath  in  the  direction  of  Whitechapel. 

Surely,  thought  I  to  myself  when  at  length  I  stopped, 
the  hand  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  is  visible  he. 
Unconsciously  I  have  fled  from  ruin  and  despair  to  the 
confines  of  hope.  I  have  left  behind  me  the  regions  of 
disappointment ;  I  approach  the  abode  of  better  fortune. 

My  uncle,  who  died  last  week,  resided  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  rich,  and  always  promised  that  he 
would  remember  me  in  his  will — who  knows  what  stores 
of  wTealth  yet  await  me — 111  call  upon  his  heir.  I  did  so* 
I  found  the  family  in  deep  affliction.  They  had  just  re- 
turned from  burying  the  old  man,  and  were  regaling 
themselves  with  pound  cake  and  Madeira.  I  was  very 
politely  received,  and  invited  to  participate  in  the  funeral 
viands.  "  Cousin,"  said  his  son*  "  my  poor  father  always 
expressed  a  strong  affection  and  love  for  you  ;  and  indeed 
he  has  shewn  them  in  his  will,  for  when  he  was  even  in 

the  agonies  of  death  he  wrote  your  name  — ■"  "  Good 

soul!"  I  exclaimed,  and  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes 
to  conceal  that  I  was  not  weeping,  tc  Good  sou] — there 
was  no  love  lost,  for  I  doated  on  him." — "  See,"  added  my 
cousin,  unfolding  the  will,  "  See  what  he  wrote — I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  dear  nephew-rrhe  could  get  no  farther, 
for  at  that  moment  the  hand  of  death  stopped  my  father's 
hand,  and  what  he  meant  to  bequeath  heaven  only 
knows!" — I  now  blubbered  in  good  earnest — but  it  was 
w7ith  sheer  vexation ;  the  wine  glass  dropped  from  my 
hand — and  a  piece  of  pound  cake  which  I  was  in  the  act 
of  swajlowing,  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  nearly  choaked  me. 
My  cousin  attempted  to  console  me,  and  declared  that  as 
it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  fulfil  whatever  he  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  intentions  of  his  dear  departed 
father,  he  must  beg  of  me  to  accept  the  favor  of  a  mauryi* 
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ing  ring,  which  he  immediately  clapped  on  the  little 
finger  of  my  left  hand.  I  now  groaned  aloud,  and  under 
pretence  of  extreme  illness,  I  hastily' took  my  leave. 

Ill  enough  I  was  in  truth,  for  never  did  mortal  man 
endure  such  a  series  of  disappointments  in  the  compass  of 
one  little  day.  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  their  termination* 
When  I  got  home,  I  found  a  letter  for  me,  with  a  broad 
official  seal.  I  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  particular 
friend,  applied  to  the  under-secretary  of  a  minister,  for  a 
vacant  place.  This  letter  contained  the  answer.  I  was 
still  to  be  the  fool  of  hopes,  for  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  occurred,  I  fondly  imagined  that  a  snug  appointment 
lingered  behind,  like  the  last  inhabitant  of  Pandora's  box, 
to  comfort,  to  console,  and  compensate  me.  I  broke  the 
seal  with  trembling  impatience  and  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr. presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. and 

is  extremely  sorry  to  inform  him  that  the  situation  for 
which  he  applied,  and  which  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
ceived, was  given  away  only  ten  minutes  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  letter." 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  adventures  of  a  single  day  in  my 
life,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  existence  of  some- men.  I  have  survived  them ; 
but  they  have  taught  me  this  valuable  lesson,  to  trust 
only  in  the  things  I  have,  and  to  build  no  airy  schemes 
of  happiness  upon  the  shallow  and  uncertain  foundations 
of  hope. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Asper: 
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Sir, 

The  celebrated  case  of  two  gentlemen  who  have  been 
trying  to  fight  for  these  last  two  months,  and  to  their  in- 
expressible grief,  have  not  been  able  to  meet,  has  so  much 
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occupied  my  attention,  and  turned  my  thoughts  so  much 
towards  tie  practice  of  single  combat,  that  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  trouble  you  with  the  following  reflections.  I  must 
premise,  however,  that  I  could  never  see  any  good  rea- 
son for  the  interposition  of  law  on  the  recent  occasion, 
while  I  saw  many  solid  ones  for  leaving  the  parties  alone. 
Suppose,  they  had  met,  and  Mr.  O'Connel  had  been  killed, 
government  would  have  freed  itself  from  atroublesomeop- 
ponent:  but  suppose  Mr.  Peele  had  been  killed.  Well; 
what  then?  Ministers  would  have  had  a  place  to  give  away. 
—In  either  case  benefit  would  have  resulted  somewhere; 
and  the  only  misfortune  that  could  have  happened  would 
have  been  if  they  had  both  retired  from  the  field  unhurt. 

I  am  surprised  that  any  moralist  should  object  to  the 
practice  of  duelling,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  ad- 
vantages it  possesses.  In  the  first  place,  rogues  and  bul- 
lies, who  are  commonly  covvards  also,  are  kept  in  some 
sort  of  check,  by  the  dread  of  a  bullet  through  their 
guts ;  or  if  they  surmount  that  dread,  then  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  society  will  be  relieved  from  them  by  the  ac- 
tual perforation  of  their  sculls.  Their  extinction  is  a  po- 
sitive benefit  gained.  The  law,  with  all  its  amplitude  of 
construction,  is  too  inoperative  to  reach  their  offences;  and 
to  wait  for  their  natural  demise  would  be  a  severe  proba- 
tion indeed  to  the  well  disposed  part  of  the  community. 

Another  benefit  which  duelling  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, is  the  artificial  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  trade, 
The  gun*maker,  who  sells  the  pistols,  the  powder  manu- 
facturer, and  the  bullet-caster,  all  find  a  vent  for  their 
commodities.  The  tailor  too  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the 
general  good  :  for  if  the  duellist  saves  his  life,  'tis  ten  to 
one  but  he  spoils  his  breeches.  Then  if  he  happen  to 
be  married,  and  should  die  in  the  field  of  glory,  perhaps 
a  widow's  heart  is  made  happy  by  his  death  ,  or  an  ex- 
pectant heir  rejoices  in  his  sudden  accession  to  fortune 
and  a  title ;  while  the  necessity  of  going  into  mourning 
provides  employment  for  mantua-makers,  &c.  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  job  which  the  undertaker  gets5  or  the  gin 
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and  porter  swallowed  by  his  mutes.  In  addition,  we  may 
reckon  a  doctor's  fee,  and  a  surgeon's  bill,  provided  the 
wounded  man  is  not  cleanly  hit  oft;  and  lastly,  the  emo- 
luments of  the  parson,  the  grave-digger,  the  sexton,  and 
the  bell-ringer* 

Now  who  that  contemplates  these  multiplied  benefits 
which  all  flow  from  the  single  act  of  blowing  a  man's 
brains  out,  will  venture  to  deny  that  such  an  act  is  high- 
ly meritorious  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  man,  sometimes,  to 
do  a  greater  kindness  to  his  wife,  than  to  make  her  a  wi- 
dow, especially  if  he  happen  to  be  rich  enough  to  settle  a 
comfortable  jointure  upon  her?  Can  he  more  essentially 
serve  his  heir,  than  by  quitting  this  world  ?  Can  he  better 
assist  a  surgeon  than  by  having  an  eyelet-hole  through  his 
body  ?  Can  he  confer  any  favor  upon  an  undertaker  with- 
out saying  good-bye  to  this  world  ?  Now  he  who  does  all 
these  things,  or  who  is  instrumental  in  their  being  done, 
must  be  a  benefactor  to  society,  and  such  a  benefactor  I 
contend  a  duellist  to.be  who  takes  a  sure  aim. 

I  know  it  will  be  urged  that  we  have  no  more  right  to 
walk  into  the  next  world  without  the  owner's  permission 
than  we  have  to  walk  into  our  neighbour's  cabbage  gar- 
den. But  I  doubt  the  solidity  of  this  objection.  Put 
the  case  another  way.  Suppose  I  am  placed,  without 
my  knowledge  and  without  my  consent,  in  this  said  cab- 
bage garden,  will  any  body  say  that  because  I  am  there, 
I  know  not  how,  I  am  bound  to  stay  there  I  know  not  why, 
and  have  no  right  to  get  out  of  it  if  I  can? — I  have 
heard  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  th© 
implied  contract  between  man  and  his  maker,  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  former  into  this  "breathing  state," 
but  I  never  could  learn  how  we  became  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  conditions  of  that  contract.  In  general,  when 
a  hardy  sceptic  presumes  to  doubt  of  any  duty,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  the  scriptures  as  the  hallowed  organ  through 
which  the  divine  will  has  been  revealed  to  us :  but  this 
authority  avails  nothing  as  to  the  right  which  we  have 
of  dying  when  we  please.     There  is  a  positive  prohi- 
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bJtion  against  the  murder  of  another,  and  I  suspect  this 
prohibition  was  denounced  precisely  because  no  man 
ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  world  till  be  finds  it  conveni- 
ent to  go.  If  it  were  not  so,  methinks  that  supernal 
power,  whose  prescience  foresaw  alt  that  could  be, 
would  not  have  forgotten  to  tell  us  that  the  day  of  our 
departure,  like  the  day  of  our  arrival,  was  a  matter  en- 
tirely under  his  management,  and  that  to  dispute  his  will 
would  be  a  monstrous  crime.  On  the  contrary,  be 
seems  to  have  said,  "  I  plaqe  you  in  a  condition  of  being, 
in  which  you  will  remain  till  the  natural  functions  of 
life  surcease  either  from  age  or  disease  ;  but  if  you  dis- 
like to  await  either  of  those  events,  you  have  the  power 
to  anticipate  them."  This  is  my  theology,  and  I  think 
it  as  sound  as  any  that  ever  emanated  from  the  head  of  a 
bishop.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  a  duellist 
infringes  no  sacred  dispensation;  and  when  this  is  considered 
in  addition  to  the  many  positive  benefits  which  he  is  likely 
to  confer,  I  really  think  that  men  ought  to  be  permit- 
ted to  kill  each  other,  when  the  public  executioner  has 
no  claim  upon  the. wind-pipes.  A  soldier  who  hires  him- 
self to  be  shot  at  for  a  shilling  a  day  is  reckoned  a  va- 
liant man,  and  a  useful  member  of  society ;  but  if  two 
gentlemen  wish  to  scatter  the  little  brains  they  may  hap- 
pen to  have,  it  is  either  condemned,  as  an  enormous  of- 
fence against  religion,  or  all  the  myrmidons  of  the  law 
are  employed  to  prevent  them.  This  is  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion, and  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  noble  aud  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  (a  little  altered.) 
"  The  more  the  pity,  that  great  folks  should  not  have 
countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves., 
as  well  as  their  even  christian." 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Gun-Taver?i}  Pimlico*  Bobadil, 
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INVENTIONS  and  DISCOVERIES. 
Sir, 
I  am  informed  that  the  following  are  among  the  various 
projects  and  inventions  which  have  this  year  been  offered 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  their  respective  premiums.  As 
they  may  not  all  be  successful,  it  may  perhaps  "be  the 
means  of  serving  the  inventors,  if  you  will  permit  the  ac- 
companying list  to  appear  in  your  publication ;  and  I 
remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Jdelpht,  October  9.  T.  To 

A  touchstone  for  discovering  the  contents  of  a  man's 
pocket.  This  will  be  particularly  useful  to  tradesmen 
and  tavern-keepers  ;  for  by  means  of  a  sympathetic  dial- 
plate,  the  index  will  point  to  the  exact  number  of  shil- 
lings, tokens,  dollars,  or  pound  notes,  which  any  person 
may  have  about  him. 

An  hydraulic  machine  for  attracting  the  rain  from  the 
clouds,  and  dispensing  it  either  as  a  gentle  shower,  or  pour- 
ing it  in  torrents  like  a  deluge.  This  is  so  admirably  con- 
structed,that  the  possessor  of  it  can  water  a  geranium  only  if 
he  wishes,  irrigate  a  meadow,  or  extinguish  a  conflagration, 
A  process  for  making  everlasting  tinder-boxes,bycondens- 
ing  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  ram's  hom,properly  perforated, 

The  equestrian  stew-pan,  for  dressing  a  steak  between 
the  rider  and  his  saddle.  The  first  idea  of  this  inven- 
tion was  derived  from  the  Tartar  mode  of  cooking,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  it  will  be  very  useful  to  our  cavalry 
when  on  service,  to  huntsmen,  postilions,   and  others. 

The  volcanic  extinguisher,  for  putting  out  the  fires  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  Mount  Etna*  and  Mount  Hecla.  This 
was  invented  at  the  special  desire  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
when  Lord  Thurlow  announced  his  Royal  Highness's  in- 
tention of  setting  the  Thames  on  fire. 

A  conscience-guage,  by  which  a  minister  may  know 
how  to  offer  a  bribe,  without  the  risk  of  giving  too  much 
or  too  little. 
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A  burning  glass  to  dissolve  the  ice  round  the  North 
Pole,  and  open  the  long  wished-for  north-west  passage. 

A  ministerial  automaton.  This  curious  and  exquisite 
piece  of  mechanism,  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
wheels  and  springs,  which  being  wound  up,  and  set  in 
motion,  the  figure,  (which  is  said  to  be  a  strong  likeness 
of  Mr,  Bragge  Batliurst)  will  deliver  articulate  sounds  for 
three  hours,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  will  always 
lay  a  strong  emphasis  on  such  phrases  as  "  the  wisdom  of 
ministers,5'  the  "  vigor  of  their  measures,"  the  "  prosperi- 
ty of  the- country,"  and  the  "  glorious  conjuncture  of  af- 
fairs." The  government  have  already  offered  three 
thousand  guineas  for  this  invaluable  discovery;  but  it  is 
thought  they  will  double  that  price  upon  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  as  it  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
Lord  Castlereagh's  absence,  or  when  the  house  is  impa- 
tient to  adjourn  after  a  convincing  speech  from  the  op- 
position. 

The  model  of  a  patriot  king.  This  was  designed  as  a 
suitable  ornament  to  be  placed  in  the  intended  new  street 
opposite  Carlton  House. 

A  plan  for  pickling  red  herrings  before  they  are  caught. 
This  is  the  discovery  of  an  ingenious  chemist,  who  has 
found  a  method  of  curing  herrings  by  the  application  of 
sea  water.  N.  B.  It  was  the  same  ingenious  gentleman 
who  some  years  ago  took  out  a  patent  for  making  curri- 
combs  pf  cats  claws,  and  extracting  a  perfume  surpassing 
otto  of  roses  from  a  baked  surreverence. 

The  Bibliopolist's  concoctor.  By  means  of  this  inven- 
tion a  bookseller  can  publish  travels,. histories,  and  lives, 
without  employing  an  author.  It  works  twelve  pair  of 
scissars  and  as  many  paste-pots  at  once,  which  must  pro- 
duce an  obvious  saving  of  time  and  expense,  as  it  only 
requires  one  man  to  attend  it. 
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SUNDAY  PAPERS  and  REFORMIST 
JOURNALS. 

Sir, 

The  pernicious  influence  of  Sunday  newspapers  on  the 
political  opinions  of  the  people  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  to  every  friend  of  legitimate  government 
and  national  tranquillity.  Within  the  last  six  years  the 
number  of  these  weekly  vehicles  of  sedition,  scurrility, 
and  ignorance,  has  only  been  equalled  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  advance  in  malignity,  and  licentiousness.  Of  the 
eleven  journals  that  are  circulated  on  the  sabbath  in 
ever}7  coiner  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  province  of  the 
kingdom,  eight  are  expressly  and  avowedly  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  revolutionary  principles,  to  the  abuse  of  every 
public  man,  unconnected  with  the  reformists,  and  to  the 
extinction  of  every  principle  and  feeling  which  promotes 
our  temporal  felicity,  or  cheers  the  prospect  of  futurity. 
The  Register  of  Cobbet,  the  Examiner,  the  Sunday  Re- 
view, the  Independent  Whig,  the  News,  and  their  rival 
journals,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  formed  a  de- 
cided and  active  combination  against  the  bulwarks  of  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious  happiness.  Mr.  Cobbet,  in- 
deed, as  if  conscious  of  the  reprehension  to  which  he  is 
amenable,  pretends  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  talking  con- 
spiracy; and  as  I  am  not  inclined,  in  imitation  of  that 
verbose  gentleman,  to  exhaust  your  pages  in  quibbles 
upon  words,  I  shall  willingly  abandon  the  charge  of  a 
talking  conspiracy,  and  denominate  the  revolutionary 
league  by  the  title  of  a  seribbling  combination.    , 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  an  examination  of  the 
personal  and  individual  merits  by  which  the  Sunday 
journalists  are  distinguished,  it  will  be  necessary  to  en- 
quire into  the  general  character  of  their  efforts  for  the 
illumination  of  the  community.  Their  fundamental 
principle  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  libel  should  be 
at  all  times  published  with  impunity,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
the  enemy  of  democratic  incendiaries,  and  that  he  there- 
fore deserves  the  execration  of  every  independent  jour- 
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nalist.  Every  thing,  say  the  advocates  of  an  unrestricted 
press,  every  thing  bordering  on  innovation,  was  pro- 
scribed. The  very  name  of  liberty  was  held  in  abhor- 
rence, and  the  slightest  censure  of  the  measures  of  jjo- 
vernment  was  branded  as  a  system  oi  revolutionary  li* 
cence.  They  are  determined  to  forget  that  to  counteract 
the  symptoms  of  political  disease,  it  becomes  indispen- 
sable to  carry  restraint  and  punishment  a  great  deal  be- 
yond the  ordinary  measure  of  seventy,  and  that  unless 
the  credit  of  revolutionary  principles  be  destroyed  among 
the  more  intelligent  orders  of  society,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  repress  a  spirit  so  formidable  and  daring. 
When  that  great  man  who  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
England,  adopted  those  painful  but  wholesome  n  a&ures 
of  severity,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  by  an 
opposite  conduct  restrain  and  extinguish  a  spirit  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  government.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  crush  sedition  even  at  the  hazard  of 
being  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  freedom.  He  wished  to 
resist  the  danger  which,  among  many  others,  was  most 
eminent;  he  believed  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  was 
that  danger :  and  as  he  was  conscious  that  the  liberties 
of  the  country  were  too  firmly  established  to  receive  any 
violent  shock,  even  from  the  most  severe  temporary  mea- 
sures, he  resolved  upon  securing  whatwas  most  in  hazard, 
the  legitimate  and  practicable  freedom  of  the  British 
constitution.  But  the  measures  which  he  adopted  were 
often  misrepresented,  and  more  frequently  misunderstood; 
the  democrats,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  his  hosti- 
lity to  their  views,  declaimed  on  the  infliction  and  ex- 
tension of  unavoidable  evils — the  taxes  became  an  inex- 
haustible theme  of  popular  declamation,  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  commerce,  was  echoed  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  the  Common-hall  of  London,  and  the  benches 
of  Opposition. 

After  the  lapse  of  years,  the  accession  of  the  Whig 
party  excited  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  disappointment  of  those  hopes  first  elicited 
VOJ..X.  2  u 
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that  spirit  which  affects  to  despise  the  whole  race  of 
statesmen  ;  which  proclaims  that  the  axe  must  be  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  that  without  some  radical 
change,  the  nature  of  which  no  one  can  explain,  the  na- 
tion is  undone. 

The  modern  spirit  of  democracy,  notwithstanding  all 
its  pomposity  of  pretension,  appears  to  manifest  disad- 
vantage when  contrasted  with  that  admirable  constitu- 
tion of  government  which  has  been  found  so  well  suited 
to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  and  seems  contemp- 
tible even  when  compared  with  the  revolutionary  genius 
which  has  at  different  times  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
world.  Amidst  all  the  honors  of  the  French  revolution 
there  was  something  noble  and  generous  in  its  frenzy, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  patriotism  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders  and  journalists  of  this  .country.  The  spirit  of 
the  French  revolution  was  naturally  connected  with  bold 
and  extensive  views  of  legislation,  combined  with  an  en- 
thusiastic zeal  for  science,  and  indulging  romantic  spe- 
culations concerning  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
the  human  mind.  But  there  is  nothing  lofty  in  modern 
pat  iotism  —no  science,  no  philosophy,  no  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  general  welfare.  It  merely  seeks  to  gratify 
the  lowest  passions  of  the  multitude;  the  love  of  scan- 
dal and  the  love  of  economy ;  of  scandal,  which  is  to  dis- 
credit all  those  who  hold  any  place  in  administration,  or 
have  any  influence  in  the  national  councils;  and  of  eco- 
nomy, which  discovers  the  salvation  of  the  country  in 
the  abolition  of  a  few  sinecures.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  with  its  advocates  that  all  public  men  are  pro- 
fligate and  corrupt,  and  all  equally  so;  that  all  public 
measures  are  alike  ruinous,  and  that  the  national  good  is 
equally  disregarded  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  senate. 
To  a  vulgar  mind  political  scandal  is  always  welcome, 
and  abuse  of  the  great  is  to  many  readers  the  most  pleas- 
ing entertainment,  however  wanton  and  unjust.  In 
amusing  themselves  at  the  expence  of  persons  in  high 
stations,  they  rise  in  their  own  estimation ;  they  seem  to 
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become  greater  men  than  those  whom  they  affect  to  treat 
with  contempt  The  influence  of  this  spirit  on  the  c.ia- 
racters  of  public  men,  cannot  be  concealed  ;  for  if  a  mi- 
nister is  certain  that  whatever  be  his  conduct,  it  will  be 
equally  reprobated  by  the  popular  leaders  and  journalists, 
the  dread  of  their  censure  ceases  to  be  a  check  on  his 
measures.  Whatever  be  his  conduct,  the  result  is 
still  the  same,  and  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  per- 
severe in  his  own  piaus,  and  to  regard  their  reproaches 
with  indifference.  All  the  benefits  of  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  a  statesman,  are  thus  sacri- 
ficed to  intemperance  and  folly. 

Another  tenet  prevails  among  this  class  of  politicians, 
that  no  instruction  is  necessary  to  the  estimate  of  public 
affairs.  The  capacity  for  forming  an  opinion  is  repre- 
sented as  a  mere  exercise  of  common  sense,  demanding 
no  depth  of  reflection,  no  cultivation  of  mind,  and  no 
philosophical  habits.  The  crude  discussions  of  the 
blacksmith's  shop  and  the  ale-house,  are  reckoned  quite 
sufficient  to  solve  the  most  intricate  problems  in  political 
economy.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  convenient  such  a 
doctrine  must  be  to  the  readers  and  the  writers  of  the 
Sunday  journals,  yet  of  all  the  dogmas  maintained  by  this 
sect,  none  are  more  erroneous  and  pernicious.  There  is 
no  science  whatever  in  which  first  appearances  are  so 
deceitful  as  in  that  of  politics.  No  one  presents  objects 
so  extensive,  so  various,  so  little  to  be  comprehended  by 
a  single  glance  of  the  understanding.  The  ultimate  and 
lasting  effects  of  any  measure  are  often  directly  opposite 
to  those  which  are  immediate  and  apparent.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  capable  of  discriminating  only  that 
which  is  before  their  eyes  must  infallibly  be  in  the  wrong 
on  many  occasions.  Until  politics  be  considered  as  a 
science,  and  philosophical  principles  be  applied  to  their 
investigation,  no  one  can  hope  with  any  certainty  for  the 
attainment  of  truth. 

These  writers  are  no  less  distinguished  by  a  violent 
outcry  against  taxation,  and  a  perpetual  clamour  for  its 
reduction.     They  make  the  immediate  saving  of  money 
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not  only  the  great  but  almost  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
merits  of  administration  ;  they  make  patriotism  dwindle 
into  parsimony.  Yet  in  the  eye  of  the  enlightened  poli- 
an,  honour,  ultimate  security,  public  order,  the  power 
r  pecuniary  aid  to  suffering  neighbours,  hold  a 
still  higher  rank.  The  authors  alluded  to  confine  them- 
selves to  vague  charges  of  embezzlement,  and  clamor  for 
radical  reform,  without  examining  and  stating  distinctly 
those  points  which  would  truly  admit  of  amendment. 
Errors  and  irregularities  prevail  in  the  British  system  of 
finance  to  a  less  degree  than  in  any  other,  but  they  are  still 
considerable  ;  and  he  who,  scrutinizing  every  arrange- 
ment according  to  sound  principles  of  political  economy, 
should  point  out  and  press  them  on  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  would  do  a  real  and  exemplary  service.  No- 
thing can  be  done  by  loose  and  vague  generalities,  and  by 
calling  for  violent  measures,  which  perhaps  could  not, 
and  certainly  would  not  be  adopted. 

The  same  presumption,  the  same  determination  to  ad- 
minister to  the  vilest  passions  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
society,  the  same  affectation  of  intuitive  sagacity  and  in- 
stinctive rectitude  on  subjects  which  have  baffled  the 
acutest  intellect,  and  the  most  exalted  genius,  are  obser- 
vable in  their  attacks,  sometimes  blasphemous,  and 
sometimes  insidious  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  frequently  dismiss  with  a  su- 
percilious, but  most  probably  a  sardonic  sneer,  or  in  a 
tone  of  infallible  decision,  those  important  and  obtrusive 
questions  which  have  baffled  the  acuteness  of  a  Paley, 
and  defied  the  laborious  investigation  of  a  Newton  and  a 
Bentley.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  master  like  Cobbet,  is  of  the  most  easy  solution ;  the 
Examiner,  trusting  to  the  evidence  of  an  unblemished 
conscience,  calmly  sits  down  to  the  composition  of 
weekly  nonsense,  and  monthly  doggrel,  and  intimates,  en 
passant,  that  the  devil  is  a  very  useful  and  entertaining 
being,  that  Moses  was  an  ideot,  and  that  the  practice  of 
public  or  private  worship  is  an  evidence  of  complete  and 
Incurable  silliness.     The  sophistry  and  the  witticisms  of 
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these  philosophers,  whose  wonderful  talents  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  overturn  in  a  page  of  sophistry,  or  a  line 
of  abortive  wit,  all  that  Milton  studied,  or  Chilling  worth 
enforced,  become  the  models  of  humble  imitation  to  their 
weekly  brethren.  The  sagacious  deductions  and  labo- 
rious ribaldry  of  Ecce  Homo  and  Tom  Paine,  are  fami- 
liarised to  the  unenlightened  readers  through  the  vehicle 
of  a  newspaper;  and  the  purchaser  who  chances  to  be 
unwarily  seduced  into  the  perusal  of  a  candid  discussion 
on  original  sin,  or  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarians,  is  shocked 
or  contaminated  by  all  the  insidious  and  malignant  arti- 
fice of  wanton  infidelity.  The  punishment  of  Daniel 
Isaac  Eaton,  far  from  repressing  or  discouraging  their 
repeated  attacks  on  the  Christian  religion,  on  its  profes- 
sors, and  on  the  national  establishment,  presents  them 
an  additional  theme  of  declamation  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  ministers  arid  judges  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
For  the  last  twelve  months  the  profaneness  of  Cobbet 
has  been  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  politico-religious 
declamation,  and  while  the  people  are  corrupted  beneath 
the  mask  of  patriotism,  their  sophistry  escapes  its  me- 
rited reward  by  its  artful  evasion  of  the  statute. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  P.  P. 

(To  be  resumed.) 


LIVING  POETS. 


Sir, 
When  I  contrast  the  vigour  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
writer  in  your  last  number,  who  analized  the  character 
of  Wordsworth,  with  some  of  the  opinions  he  expresses 
in  that  criticism,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
delivered  his  real  thoughts.  He  commences  by  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  a  proposition  which  few  I  apprehend 
would  venture  to  deny,  viz.  "that  the  English  muse  has 
sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  dotage,  and  that  her 
mightiest  efforts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  vigor 
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and  brilliance  of  the  productions  of  elder  times."  What 
may  be  the  causes  of  this  declension  is  an  inquiry  of 
greater  extent  than  I  am  at  present  disposed  to  prose- 
cute ;  but  of  the  declension  itself  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
There  are  branches  of  literature  in  which  we  excel  our 
ancestors.  The  researches  of  science  have  been  extend- 
ed, and  illustrated  by  experiment,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  the  theories  of  our  predecessors  almost  to  the 
dreams  of  children.  Historical  composition  is  the  ex- 
clusive growth  of  the  last  sixty  years.  There  was  no- 
thing in  our  language  that  could  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
history  before  the  works  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon, 
Henry,  and  Stuart  appeared.  Philosophy  also  enlarged 
her  boundaries  within  the  same  period.  But  in  poetry, 
in  works  of  fiction,  in  all  that  emanates  from  a  fervid 
imagination  and  a  creative  fancy, our  pretensions  are  poor 
indeed  compared  to  those  giants  whose  labours  have  de- 
scended to  us. 

Your  correspondent  says  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modern  society,  but  what  should  lead  us 
to  expect  as  great  a  display  of  poetical  genius  in  our  own 
as  in  any  former  age."  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  reading 
this  inconclusive  position.  To  all  human  undertakings 
there  are  inevitable  limits.  We  can  but  attain  these  li- 
mits ;  we  cannot  c'erleap  them.  The  field  that  is  already 
reaped,  must  be  sown  with  fresh  seed,  ere  it  can  be  again 
productive:  aad  they  who  follow  must  be  content  with 
a  few  scattered  gleanings.  Boundless  as  the  excursive 
faculties  of  man  may  seem,  it  will  be  found  in  fact  that 
he  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  space,  and  that  when  he 
can  penetrate  into  no  new  regions,  when  he  can  astonish  or 
delight  by  no  novelties,  he  satisfies  himself  with  working 
into  new  forms  of  elegance  and  variety  the  materials 
which  have  been  already  used.  He  who  is  deeply  and 
familiarly  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Chaucer2 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dry  den,  Pope,  Thomson,  and  a  long  et 
cetera,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  happiest  effu- 
sions of  our  modern  poets  to  their  stores.     What  they 
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have  of  good,  is  chiefly  a  modification  of  something  they 
bad  given  up  befpre ;  and  when  they  depart  from  their 
models  it  is  only  to  disgust  by  affectation,  or  repel  by 
absurdity.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  in  the  moral  and 
political  progress  of  society  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
superiority  of  our  early  poets  :  but  to  account  for  the 
inferiority  of  our  living  ones  it  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  they  have  lived  above  a  century  too  late.  All 
that  is  really  excellent  they  have  found  pre-occupied.  I 
will  boldly  challenge  the  most  devoted  idolater  of 
Southey,  Walter  Scott,  or  Wordsworth,  to  produce  me 
a  portion  of  any  of  their  works  that  shall  bear  compari- 
son with  those  that  the  most  casual  inspection  of  our 
early  poets  would  immediately  present.  Even  in  the 
passages  which  your  correspondent  has  selected  as  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  the  soaring  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
what  do  they  contain  but  childish  simplicity,  or  tortured 
resemblances  between  the  physical  and  moral  world  ?  He 
is  in  extacy,  however,  at  the  description  of  a  child  hold- 
ing a  shell  to  its  ear.  How  would  he  contain  his  emo- 
tions if  Mr,  Wordsworth  should  describe  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  nursery,  from  Master  Tommy  en  his  rocking- 
horse,  to  Miss  Nancy  with  her  doll  and  mimic  kitchen  ? 
He  is  penetrated  with  the  same  exquisite  sensations  of 
delight  at  another  descriptive  effusion  which  he  extracts> 

where  a    "   snow  white  ram"  is  seen  upon  a  bank, 
"  And  in  the  crystal  stream, 
Another,  and  the  same  most  beautiful !" 
This  reminds  me  of  a  finished  piece  of  nonsense  in  one  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  minor  poems  : 

"  The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Float  double  ;  swan  and  shadow." 

I  will  not  extend  this  letter  any  further  except  to  ex-« 
press  my  wonder  that  your  correspondent  should  have 
penned  the  following  sentence:  "  The  names  of  Mas- 
singer,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vanish  before  those  of 
Murphy,  Colman,  Cumberland,  and  Sheridan."  With 
all  my  admiration  of  the  last  mer -;-  -  ed  writer,  I  cannot 
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consent  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  Massinger,  or  the  as= 
sociated  bards,  and  as  to  the  others,  I  hold  it  absolute 
profanity  to  name  them  as  competitors.  To  appropriate 
a  witticism  of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  their  works  will 
be  read  and  admired,  only  when  those  of  Massinger,  Ford, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Shirley,  are  forgotten  :  cer- 
tainly not  before. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
October  oth,  1815.  W. 


On  the  POETICAL  CHARACTER  of  LEONARD 
WELSTED. 
Sir, 

The  pages  of  your  interesting  publication  being 
equally  devoted  to  the  sallies  of  wit,  and  the  enquiries  of 
criticism,  I  apprehend  you  will  feel  no  reluctance  in  giv- 
ing admission  to  the  present  letter.  The  object  of  it  is 
to  rescue,  from  unmerited  obloquy,  the  memory  of  a  man 
of  genius,  who  unfortunately  happened  to  provoke  the 
spleen  of  a  satirist  more  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness than  the  truth  of  his  invectives.  He  who  could 
select  the  author  of  the  Careless  Husband  as  the  hero  of 
a  poem  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  dunces,  must  be 
considered  as  no  infallible  judge  of  merit. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  many  of  the  writers  whom 
Pope,  in  the  moment  of  irritation,  or  from  the  dictates  of 
vanity,  consigned  to  a  station  in  his  Dunciad,  were  per- 
sons of  no  ordinary  talent,  and  who  had  no  other  claim 
to  the  angry  and  petulant  notice  of  the  satirist,  but  that 
they  had  opposed,  censured,  or  ridiculed  him.  Among 
this  number  was  Welsted,  whose  works  exhibit  many 
proofs  of  taste  and  genius  ;  but  he  offended  Pope,  and 
therefore  his  reputation  was  to  be  sunk.  This  offence 
consisted  of  some  sarcastic  lines  which  Welsted  wrote 
against  the  "  What  d'ye  call  it?"   that  celebrated  abor- 
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tiou  of  a  celebrated  triumvirate,  Pope,  in  revenge,  placed 
him  in  the  Dunciad,  and  attacked  him  in  his  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot.  When  the  war  was  openly  commenced, 
Welsted  buckled  on  his  shield,  and  marched  against  his 
antagonist.  That  he  was  no  weak  opponent  let  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  Pope  testify  I — 

"  Oh  mighty  rhymer,  haste,  new  palms  to  seize, 
Thy  little,  envious,  angry  genius  teaze. 
Let  thy  weak,  wilful  head,  unrein'd  by  art, 
Obey  the  dictates  of  thy  flattering  heart. 
Divide  a  busy,  fretful  life,  between 
Smut,  libel,  sing-song,  vanity,  and  spleen. 
With  long  brew'd  malice,  warm  thy  languid  page* 
And  urge  delirious  nonsense  into  rage. 
Let  bawdy  emblems  now  thy  hours  beguile, 
Now  fustian  epic,  aping  Virgil's  style ; 
To  Virgil  like,  to  Indian  clay  as  delf, 
Or  Pulteney,  drawn  by  Jervas,  t©  herself* 
Reams  heap'd  on  reams,  incessant  mays't  thou  blot; 
A  little,  trifling,  pert,  one  knows  not  what. 
With  all  thy  might  pursue,  and  all  thy  will, 
That  unabating  thirst  to  scribble  still, 
Giv'n  at  thy  birth  !    the  poetaster's  gust, 
False  and  unsated  as  the  eunuch's  lust." 

He  knows  little  of  Pope's  character  who  can  believe 
that  he  read  these  lines  with  indifference;  and  impartial 
truth  must  allow  that  the  pen  which  could  produce  them 
was  to  be  feared  rather  than  despised. 

The  works  of  Welsted,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1787,  by  John  Nichols,  to  whom  our  native  lite- 
rature is  indebted  for  many  valuable  accessions,  consist 
of  various  essays  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  received  a  good  classical  education,  as  his  translations 
from  Longinus,  Horace,  and  Tibulius,  prove.  He  attempt- 
ed  the  drama  also,  but  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of 
his  Dissembled  Wanton,  a  comedy,  though  it  met  with 
some  success,  when  first  performed.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, indeed,  that  in  some  of  his  early  poems  he  afforded 
too  much  room. for  sportive  criticism,  by  many  feeble 

vol.  x.  2  x 
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lines,  and  re-iterated  tautologies.  The  following,  for  in- 
stance, are  selected  from  a  poem  on  the  victory  of  Oude- 
narde,  which  contains,  however,  many  fine  thoughts, 
happily  and  forcibly  expressed. 

<(  Hang  on  their  flight,  and  hoyer  o'er  their  rear." 
"  Hot  in  pursuit,  and  eager  in  the  chace." 
"  Resolves  to  stand  the  shock,  and  bear  the  fray." 
"  High,  eminent,  and  all  the  ranks  above." 
"  Though  to  an  empire  born,  and  destined  to  a  throne." 
"  That  fancied  kingdom,  and  that  fairy  realm." 
If  the  reader  examines  these  lines,  he  will  find  that  the 
latter  half  of  each  of  them  contains  only  an  iteration  of 
the  idea  expressed   in   the  first  half.     To  "  hang  on  the 
flight  of  an  army,"    is  surely  "  to  hover  o'er  their  rear;" 
to  be  "  hot  in   pursuit,"   is  to  be  "  eager  in  the  chace;" 
and  he  who  is  "  born  to  an  empire,"  may  be  considered 
as  "  destin'd  to  a  throne."     Faults  such  as  these  a  young 
writer  may  commit ;  but  when  the  critic  is  in  search  of 
errors,  it  cannot  be     supposed   he  will    overlook  them. 
The  poem,  however,   which  contains  these  blemishes,  is 
not  destitute  of  merit.     The  following  lines,  descriptive 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  exploits,  may  almost  be 
considered   as  prophetic   of  our  living  hero,  who  tran- 
scends his  great  predecessor  no  less  in  military  glory  than 
in  moral  excellence. 

"  Yes,  still  that  ornament  of  virtue's  name, 
That  mighty  favorite  and  friend  of  fame; 
Shall,  like  great  Cyrus,  Heav'n's  immortal  son. 
Go  on  successful,  as  he  first  begun. 
Make  haughty  Gallia's  proudest  turrets  bend, 
And  o'er  the  continent  his  arms  extend  : 
A  suffering  monarch's  injur'd  cause  maintain, 
Till  he  his  empire  has,  her  freedom,  Spain: 
That,  thus  defeating  France's  vast  designs, 
We  may  not  tremble  with  her  western  mines : 
That  the  new  world,  no  more,  may  vex  the  old, 
Nor  Europe's  freedom  shake  with  India's  gold." 

Welsted  possessed  considerable  powers  of  satire  *  nor 
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do  I  think  that  any  thing  from  his  antagonist  Pope, 
could  be  selected  more  felicitous  in  expression,  or  more 
musical  in  cadence,  than  the  following  description  of  a 
fashionable  beauty  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

f<  Our  shining  Picts*  with  borrow'd  lustre  reign, 

And  o'er  our  hearts,  felonious  conquest  gain  : 

They  buy  the  artful  beauties  which  they  wear, 

And  every  nymph  that  is  not  poor,  is  fair. 

To  blend  with  skill  the  blushing  red,  is  known, 

And  glaze  the  neck  with  lilies,  not  its  own  ; 

To  teach  the  coral  on  the  lip  to  stand, 

And  polish  with  eburnean  white,  the  hand  : 

The  swains,  whose  souls  in  dying  murmurs  waste, 

See  not,  they  pine  for  wash,  and  sigh  for  paste  : 

Each  the  complexion  that  she  loves  can  frame, 

And  is,  at  will,  another  or  the  same  : 

Her,  whom  the  evening  saw  a  gay  brunette 

The  morning  oft  admires  in  lovely  jet. 

The  same  that  sleeps  with  eye-brows  of  japan, 

To-morr'  v  shines  more  snowy  than  the  swan. 

She,  on  whose  cheek  too  high  the  colour  glows. 

Mingles  the  softer  olive  with  the  rose  ; 

Her  lover  views,  with  doubts  perplexing  tost, 

Another  face,  and  mourns  his  mistress  lost*" 

I  come  now  to  a  poem  of  Welsted's,  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  eminently  beautiful  in  its  de- 
scriptions. It  is  entitled  "  Aeon  and  Lavinia,  a  Love 
Tale,"  and  was  first  printed  in  the  Free  Thinker  in  1718, 
a  periodical  paper  projected  by  Ambrose  Philips,  and 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Welsted,  and  other  asso- 
ciates, one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Boulter,  then  only  minister 
of  a  parish  in  Southwark,  but  afterwards  elevated  to  the 
primacy  of  Ireland.  Its  title  implies  a  character  which 
the  work  does  not  possess  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it 
either  licentious  or  irreligious  :  the  Free-thinker  aspired 
only   to   an    emancipation  from  unreasonable  prejudices. 


*  Every  reader  of  the  Spectator,  who  remembers   Will.  Honeycombe's 
adventure  with  a  Pict   in  the  forty-first  number,  "will  understand  this  terra. 
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Some  of  the  essays  are  well  written ;  but  as  a  whole.  It  is 
dull  arid  uninteresting. 

The  poem  of  "  Aeon  and  Lavinia,"  unquestionably 
suggested  to  Thomson  some  ideas  in  his  beautiful  epi- 
sodes of  Paiemon  and  Lavinia,  and  Musidora.  The  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  founded  upou  an  incident  precisely  similar, 
only  more  chaste  and  delicate  in  its  result.  The  lover  of 
Musidora  beholds  and  retires  :  the  lover  of  Lavinia  seizes 
the  happy  moment  and  triumphs.  Let  the  sex  deter- 
mine which  of  the  poets  best  understood  human  nature. 

Thomson  describes  the  "  polished  limbs"  of  Lavinia, 

"  Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress  :  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ; 
Bat  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

Welsted's  Love  Tale  contains  a  parallel  thought: 

"  She  boasts  more  graces  unadorn'd," 

Many  imitations  may  be  traced  between  the  two  poets, 
which  clearly  evince  that  Thomson  was  indebted  to 
Welsted.     The  following  is  a  striking  one  : 

"  Every  grace, 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed  : 
As  shines  the  lily  thro*  the  crystal  mild  ; 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. '* 

Welsted,  describing  Lavinia  when  bathing,  says, 

"  Her  pliant  limbs  the  liquid  waves  divide, 
And  shine,  like  polish' d  marble  thro'  the  tide; 
As  lilies  closed  in  crystal,  court  the  sight 
With  a  new  lustre,  and  a  purer  white." 

If,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  similitude  of  the 
incident,  it  might  be  thought  probable  that  it  occurred 
accidentally  to  the  imagination  of  Thomson,  it  would 
still  be  impossible,  or  rather  contrary  to  the  deductions 
of  sound  criticism  to  suppose  that  the  coincidence  of 
the  imagery  also  was  purely  adventitious. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  u  few  extracts  from  this 
poem,  which  may  justify  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  of 
it.    The  description  of  Lavinia  is  animated  and  poetical  \ 

li  The  crowd  of  females  shine  in  gay  brocades* 

And  half  their  charms  are  lost  in  lights  and  shades: 

Hid  in  the  rich  embarrassments  of  art, 

A  nymph  is,  oi' herself,  the  smallest  part; 

Lavinia,  nor  with  diamond  stars  is  drest, 

Nor  rubies  bleed  in  crossiets  on  her  breast; 

The  Persian  loom,  and  glittering  tissue  scorn'd.. 

She  boasts  more  envied  graces  unadorn'd  ; 

No  aid  from  cost  she  needs  ;  for  nature's  care5    - 

With  a  free  hand,  indulg'd  her  to  be  fair. 

Her  glossy  tresses  wear  the  golden  hue, 

The  lustre  which  in  sunny  rays  we  view  : 

Her  rosy  cheek  a  genuine  vermeil  dyes, 

And  a  bright  blue,  the  fluid  in  her  eyes  ! 

Behold  her  bosom,  an  expanded  white, 

Opening  at  large,  the  prospect  of  delight  i 

The  finish' d  figure,  not  retouch'd  by  art. 

Imprints  a  lasting  image  on  the  heart." 

Lavinia  is  characterized  as  a  rebel  to  the  joys  of  iove? 
an- apostate  from  the  first  duties  of  her  sex.  She  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  made  a  vow  which,  though  often  professed . 
is  never  kept  but  from  the  want  of  an  opportunity  to 
break  it,  to  "  live  and  die  a  maid."  A  virgin  so  beautiful 
of  course  has  many  suitors  ;  but  she  rejects  them  all  for 
the  ambitious  enjoyments  of  freedom.  Among  those 
who  woo  her  is  Aeon,  whom  she  hears  with  the  least  re- 
luctance: 

"  Not  proud  to  scorn,  nor  kind  to  ease  his  fate, 
Averse  to  love,  but  wanting  power  to  hate ; 
His  growing  virtues  lavish  to  commend, 
She  wish'd  those  virtues  in  a  female  friend  ; 
All  she  could  give,  she  gave,  and  strove  to  show 
She  was  not  Aeon's,  but  his  passion's  foe." 

The  following  extract,  though  somewhat  long,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  those  to  whom  the  works  of  Wei- 
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sfced  are  not  familiar.  It  contains  the  incident  upon  which 
the  whole  tale  turns. 

"  The  scene  that  blessed  Lavinia's  leisure  smil'd 

With  hills,  and  vales,  and  woods  S  a  blooming  wild  ? 

She  shunn'd  the  sultry  ray  in  jasmine  bowers  ; 

She  trod  on  carpets  of  sweet-smelling  flowers; 

Where'er  she  turns,  luxuriant  landskips  rise5 

And  still  she  breathes  in  aromatic  skies  ; 

For  with  the  day  spontaneous  sweets  are  born, 

And  shed  the  fragrant  freshness  of  the  mora. 

Echoes  and  rude  cascades  are  heard  around, 

While,  with  soft  murmurs,  through  th'  enchanted  ground 

A  winding  rivulet  shapes  its  silver  flow, 

And  shows  a  shining  bed  of  sands  below  : 

Wide-branching  trees  are  rang'd  on  either  side, 

The  branching  shadows  tremble  in  the  tide. 

This  chaste  recess,  this  unfrequented  shade, 

By  day  for  nymphs,  by  night  for  fairies  made, 

Lavinia's  hours,  devoid  of  cares,  employs. 

And  soothes  her  soul  with  fond  romantic  joys. 

Oft  in  the  silver  stream  herself  she  views, 

And,  often  pleas'd,  her  likeness  oft  renews; 

There  grace  in  dress  she  learn'd,  in  motion  ease, 

And  practised,  though  she  knew  not  why,  to  please  : 

Now  some  poetic  tale  her  mind  relieves  ; 

And  now  she  bathes,  and  now  the  garland  weaves ; 

A  thousand  follies,  to  amuse  she  tries; 

A  thousand  different  ways  from  love  she  flies : 

But  all  her  thousand  follies  fruitless  prove, 

For  all  the  arts  she  tries  are  snares  of  love. 

A  youthful  suitor,    Aeon  was  his  name, 

Though  hopeless  to  approve  his  faithful  flame} 

Languish'd  her  beauties  naked  to  explore, 

And  still  the  more  he  saw,  he  languish'd  more. 

Within  a  secret  grot,  clandestine  laid, 

Oft,  when  shebath'd,  he  view'd  the  heavenly  maid  : 

His  piercing  eye  ran  quick  o'er  every  part, 

And  took  iu  all  Lavinia,  but  her  heart  ! 

As  painters  master-works,  he  scans  her  o'er. 

He  dwells  on  beauties  unobserv'd  before ; 
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And  spies  out  graces,  through  her  Faultless  frame, 
So  cast  in  shades,  so  nice,  they  want  a  name. 

"  Once  on  a  day,  a  most  auspicious  day  ! 
While  in  his  grot  the  longing  lover  lay, 
She  came,  her  wonted  hour,  to  bathe  undrest  ; 
Misdeeming:  nought,  she  loos'd  her  flowing:  vest 
Her  vest  by  wanton  winds  was  wav'd  aside, 
And  only  fanned  the  limbs  it  us'd  to  hide : 
The  needless  covering,  now,  apart  she  threw, 
And  gave  her  spotless  form  entire  to  view  : 
A  blaze  of  charms,  unveil'd,  the  vestal  shows. 
And  beauties  in  a  bright  assemblage  rose  : 
Awhile  her  watery  picture  she  survey'd,  J 

Pleas'd  with  the  fair  creation  which  she  made  ;  / 


Then,  stepping  in,  defac*d  the  rival  shade  : 

Confiding  to  the  stream,  around  her  throng 

The  liquid  waves,  and  bear  the  nymph  along  , 

Her  pliant  limbs  the  liquid  waves  divide, 

And  shine,  like  polished  marble,  through  the  tide  ; 

As  lilies  closed  in  chrystal,  court  the  sight 

With  a  new  lustre,  and  a  purer  white. 

And  now  her  sportive  exercise  is  o'er ; 

Cool  from  the  stream,  she  seeks  the  flowery  shore  ; 

Stretch' d  on  the  tender  herb,  with  cowslips  spread, 

Her  ivory  arm  supports  her  bending  head  ; 

And  now  soft  sleep  her  softer  soul  disarms, 

And  triumphs  o'er  her  unmisgiving  charms, 

Half  naked,  cover'd  half,  supine  she  lay, 

In  sight  of  Aeon,  and  the  face  of  day. 

How  should  the  impatient  youth  an  object  bear. 

Distracting  sight !  so  opportunely  fair  ! 

Forth  from  the  grot  he  springs,  resolved  to  prove 

The  lucky  hour,  if  such  there  be  in  love ; 

Resolv'd,  howe'er,  his  certain  fate  to  try  ; 

To  live  belov'd,  or  by  her  scorn  to  die. 

Her  nearer  beauties  give  him  new  surprise  ; 

He  views  her  all  at  large,  except  her  eyes; 

Her  eyes  alone  the  power  of  sleep  withdrew  , 

He  view'd  her  lips,  but  could  not  only  view; 

He  gently  stoop'd,and,  fearful  of  the  bliss, 

Ravish'd  with  doubtful  joy  a  hasty  kiss  : 
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The  virgin  started,  and  back  sprung  thesvvain. 
With  fear  half-dying,  but  his  fear  was  vain  ; 
For  'twas  not  the  kind  kiss  that  made  her  start ; 
"Ttvas  not  the  kiss  that  trembled  from  her  heart." 

The  reader  may  easily  anticipate  what  follows.  Aeon 
avails  himself  of  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  sleep- 
ing maid  :  she  awakes,  reproves  at  first,  but  finally  re- 
lenting, forgives  a  theft  which  she  hardly  considers  as  "a 
loss,  and  the  lovers  are  happy.  I  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  your  readers,  who  will  surely  confess  that  the 
author  of  such  a  poem,  and  of  such  passages  as  I  have 
cited,  had  but  little  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  dunces 
of  his  day.  In  another  letter  I  shall  pursue  my  enquiry 
into  the  remainder  of  Welsted's  works,  but  before!  con- 
clude this,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  wilful  in- 
correctness with  which  Pope  and  his  associates  in  Marti- 
nus  Scriblerus  quote  those  they  wished  to  make-  ridicu- 
lous. In  the  eleventh  chapter  the  following  couplet  is 
selected  from  Aeon  and  Lavinia,  as  an  example  of  the 
Paranomasia  or  pun : 

"  Behold  the  virgin  lye 
Naked,  and  only  eoveredby  the  sky." 

Now  what  are  the  actual  lines  ? 

"  Now  Aeon,  the  coy  nymph  is  wholly  thine, 
Nor  will  her  fame  permit  her  to  decline 
His  suit  who  saw  her,  with  familiar  eyes, 
Asleep,  and  only  covered  with  the  skies." 

To  such  arts  will  genius  descend  when  stimulated  by 
resentment ! 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  &e.  W. 
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Whereas  sundry  articles,  belonging  to  divers  persons, 
Siave  been  lost,  stolen,  or  mislaid,  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  the  owners:  this  is  to  give  notice  that  a  hand- 
some reward  will  be  given  to  any  person  who  shall  find 
any  of  the  following  : 

LOST. 

The  Character  of  a  Young  Lady. — Supposed  to  have  been 
left  behind  her  on  a  sofa,  where' she  had  been  sitting 
with  Capt.  B 

Tht  Candour  of  an  Old  Maid. — N\B,  Never  been  heard 
of  since  the  coachman's  breeches  were  found  under  her 
pillow. 

The  Affection  of  a  xaJioh  People.—- Whoever  will  bring 
this  valuable  article  to  C-— 1—t— n  House,  will  be  libe- 
rally remunerated. 

Tht  Credit  ofR.  B.  Sk—i—d—n,  Esq.— This  is  of  no 
use  to  any  one,  and  the  owner  wishes  to  have  it  back 
again  only  because  it  is  a  curiosity. 

The  Reputation  of  a  Naval  Officer. — Supposed  to  have 
been  dropped  on  the  Stock-Exchange* 

The  Temper  of  a  Chief  Justice — the  Principles  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament — -and  the  Modesty  of  an  Attorney  General, 
—These  articles  are  much  wanted  down  at  Westminster. 

The  Reputation  of  a  Northern  Poet. — It  is  said  this  was 
conveyed  away  from  Edinburgh  and  concealed  in  several 
quarto  volumes. 

The.  Veracity  of  an  Historian*— Whoever  will  bring 
this  to  Sir  N.  W— — 11,  will  be  duly  rewarded. 

The  Courage  of  an  Iruh  Barrister. — It  was  missed  on 
the  road  to  Ostend,  in  consequence  of  which  the  owner 
was  forced  to  return,  as  it  was  no  use  going  on  without  it- 

A  celebrated  Orator. — He  is  supposed  to  be  wandering 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.     Whoever  will 

vol.  x.  2  Y 
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bring  him  back,  and  lodge  him  safe  at  the  Admiralty,  shall 
receive  a  handsome  reward. 

The  Conscience  of  a  Bookseller.— As  this  is  the  only 
sample  that  was  ever  known  to  be  in  this  country,  a  high 
price  will  be  given  for  its  recovery  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  that  it  may  be  deposited  among  the 
rareties  of  that  institution  ;  particularly  as  there  are  great 
doubts  among  the  learned  whether  such  a  thing  ever 
existed. 

The  Fortune  of  an  Heiress. — For  particulars  inquire  at 
T— 1— y  House. 

The  Popularity  of  a  Hero. — This  article  is  of  Paris  ma- 
nufacture, and  will  be  of  no  use  except  in  that  city. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  APE. 
Sir, 
About  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  a  very  curious  work 
published  in  France,  with  the  following  title,  "  Le  nou- 
vel  Abaillard,  ou  lettres  d'un  Singe  au  Docteur  Abadol- 
fes."  It  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  German,, 
which,  however,  was  done  only  to  shelter  the  boldness 
of  its  opinions ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  said  to  be 
u  printed  in  India,  and  might  be  had  in  Paris,  of  all 
booksellers  who  sold  novelties."  It  is  a  small  volume 
of  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  an  ape,  who  is  called  Ligri,  in  which  the 
unbridled  wit  of  the  writer 

"  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court." 

I  believe  this  work  to  be  remarkably  scarce,  and  I  am 
sure  its  success,  if  translated,  would  well  reward  both 
the  translator  and  publisher.  I  propose  in  this  letter,  to 
make  a  few  extracts  from  it  for  the  amusement  of  your 
readers,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  some  one  to 
undertake  the  task  of  giving  it  entire  to  the  English 
public* 
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The  following  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  Ligri. 

"  Lie^ri,  when  very  young,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Doc- 
tor Abadolfs,  A  countenance  full  of  expression,  an 
amiable  vivacity  of  look,  and  a  certain  something,  most 
interesting  and  fascinating,  which  was  diffused  over  his 
whole  person,  seemed  to  announce  that  he  was  superior 
to  his  species  in  general,  and  that  he  was  endowed  with 
a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  we  are  willing  to 
ascribe  to  an  ape,  though  the  most  intelligent  of  all  ani- 
mals. His  master  took  a  pleasure  in  cultivating  these 
different  qualities.  He  was  not  one  of  those  laborious 
writers  who  have  the  art  of  drowning  truth  in  a  deluge 
of  dull  arguments,  or  who  wish  to  develope  incomprehen- 
sible things  in  a  dry  and  barren  style. 

"Abadolfs,  who  was  enchanted  with  the  gentleness 
of  his  ape,  accidentally  discovered  what  he  had  long 
suspected.  One  day  he  found  Ligri  very  quietly  sitting 
in  his  study  reading  the  Rights  of  Nature  and  of  Men, 
and  copying  those  parts  of  the  book  which  most  forcibly 
struck  him.  The  doctor  entered  unperceived:  he  could 
not  resist  the  evidence  that  was  before  him  :  he  uttered  an 
exclamation,  when  the  ape  quitted  the  pen,  and  imme- 
diately fell  upon  his  knees  before  him.  Abadolfs  overloaded 
him  with  questions  and  urged  him  to  reply.  Ligri  ex- 
pressed himself  by  signs,  and  intimated  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  speaking.  He  promised  to  keep  a 
profound  secret  all  that  he  had  witnessed,  and  from  that 
day,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  shut  himself  up  with  his 
ape,  in  whom  he  constantly  found  increasing  proofs 
of  sagacity  and  erudition." 

The  letters  which  constitute  this  work  are  supposed  to 
be  written  to  his  master  when  absent  from  him,  and  un- 
der this  agreeable  fiction,  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  play- 
ful observations  are  made  upon  men  and  manners.  The 
first  letter  relates  to  certain  singular  instances  of  instinct 
in  beasts,  and  will  serve  to  convey  to  your  readers  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  amusing  volume  is  com- 
posed. 
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"  I  shall  not  inquire/'  says  Ligri,  "  whether  the  world 
has  existed  from  all  eternity,  whether  it  has  assumed  its 
present  form  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus,  whether  the  different  species  still  maintain: 
themselves   by   the   constant  operation   of    tliis    hoppy 
system,  or  whether  they  are  propagated  by  a  perpetually 
new  effort  of  creation.     We   must  assume  some  fixed 
point  from  whicli  to  deduce  our  conclusions,  and  I  shall 
take,  for  mine,  the  divine  revelation.     Revelation  teaches 
us  that  man  did  not  make  himself,  that  he  has  not  made, 
other  animals,  and  that  each  species,  in  strict  dependence 
on  its  author,  enjoys  only  the  faculty  of   re-production  : 
a  faculty  which  all  animals   do  not  generally   possess. 
There  are  some   which   engender  only  putrefaction,  and 
which  derive  their  birth  from  the  bosom  of  death  ;  but 
the  organization  of  quadrupeds,  &c.  is  more  firmly  de- 
monstrated,  and  it  is   of  these  alone  that  I  shall  now 
speak.  They  re-produce  like  men  ;  they  are  provided  with 
the  same  senses,  of  which  they  have  the  same  free  use  : 
their  external  and  internal  conformation  approaches  more 
or  less  to  the  human  conformation,  and  carry  with  them 
the  masks    of  perfection.     They  appear    susceptible  of 
every  possible  modification.      Joy  and  sorrow,  love  and 
hatred,   pleasure  and   pain,  in    fact,  all   the  passions  are 
manifested  in  them.     Have  these  animals  a  soul  ?     This 
is  the  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  men  resolve  to  our 
disadvantage  with  some  shew  of  reason,  while  they  un- 
derstand by  this  word,   a  something,  I  know  not  what, 
residing,  I  know  not  where,   spiritual  and  immortal  by 
its  very  nature.     This  substance,  or  rather,  this  marvel- 
lous nothing,  is  vouchsafed  only  to  human  nature,  and  it 
is  with  justice  they  suppose  us  deprived  of  it :  but,  if 
they   were  to   understand  by  the  wrord  soul,  a  purified, 
subtle,  and  delicate  substance,  which  is  always  acting, 
and  which   is  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  which  is 
capable  of  animating  the  spirits,  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion, exciting  desires,   stimulating  passion,  and   guiding 
the  will,  then  I  should  say  beasts  have  a  soul,  and  that 
he  who  could  doubt  it  must  be  without  one. 
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"  He  was  a  great  fool,  that  celebrated  dreamer  of  the 
Oratory,  who,  adopting  all  the  maxims  of  uncertain  phi- 
losophy,   considered   beasts  as  mere  machines,  equally 
incapable  of  pleasure  and  pain.     When   he  kicked  his 
dog,  were  not   the  cries  of  the   animal  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  mistake  ?     When,  upon  returning  home, 
that  same  dog  hastened,  wagging   its  tail,  to  testify  its 
delight,  could  he  say  that  that  beast  was  not  susceptible 
of  joy ?     And  how  could   the  unfeeling  brute  overwhelm 
it  with  blows,   and  assure  the  spectators  that  it  felt  no- 
thing, that  it  was  insensible   to  pain  ?     A-  false  philoso- 
phy had    hardened  his  heart  against  the  cries  of  agony 
which  the  ill-treated  machine  uttered  :   so  true  it  is,  that 
philosophy,  or  the  art  of  being  wise,  often  plunges  proud 
mortals  into  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  mistakes. 

"  If  I  wished  to  make  a  parade  of  my  erudition,  I  might 
recapitulate  all  the  voluminous  works  which  treat  of  the 
nature  of  beasts:    but,  to  find  a  few  roses,  how  many 
brambles  must  I  not  encounter;  to  collect  a  small  bunch 
of  violets,  how  many  poppies  should  I  meet?     Our  most 
formidable   adversary   unquestionably  is  M.  de  Buffon. 
To  ruin  this  system  would  be  to  overthrow  all  the  others. 
"  Vetcres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  repello." 
"  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  instinct  of  the  swallow  who 
comes  at  the  return  of  spring,  searching  every  corner  of 
a   house,  and   choosing    the    most    commodious  for  its 
lodging;  nor  that  of  the   beaver,  who  builds  his   habita- 
tion of  the  most  proper  and  fit  materials.     Every  one 
knows  what  M.  Piuchehas  said  of  the  bees,  and  we  ad- 
mire, with  him,   the  structure  of  their  hives,  the  order 
which  they  observe  in  their  labours,  their  obedience,  and 
their  discipline,   which  keep  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
perfect  harmony.     They  who  have  read  this  celebrated 
observer  of  nature,  will  follow  him  with  pleasure  in  his 
examination  of  the  operations  of  the  spider,  who  some- 
times  thickens   its  threads,    and   sometimes  diminishes 
them,   who  employs  a  variety  of  different  knots   to  give 
stability  to  the  whole,  and  who  finishes  its  labours  with 
the  same  sagacity  that  marked  their  progress.    Yet,  man 
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will  not  permit  that  these  little  animals,  who  differ  §& 
prodigiously  from  him  in  their  conformation,  have  the 
same  qualities  which  they  believe  io  be  their  exclusive 
possession  ;  and  these  proud  beings,  who  languish  only  in 
the  mud  and  dirt  of  the  world,  who  are  fixed  in  the  most 
distant  planet  of  the  celestial  system,  burdened  with  in- 
firmities^ tortured  with  pain,  to  whom  every  thing  ought 
to  demonstrate  their  insignificance,  they,  as  Montague 
observes,  plant  themselves  in  imagination  above  the  orbit 
of  the  moon,  and  gather  the  heavens  under  their  feet ! 
They  prefer  to  think  that  beasts  seek  wilhour  judgment, 
that  they  choose  without  discernment,  and  that  they  act 
from  an  instinct  devoid  of  all  the  eminent  qualities  which 
themselves  possess,  and  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
share  with  them. 

"  How  many  convincing  proofs  have  we  under  our 
eyes  of  the  fidelity  and  tiie  constant  friendship  of  our 
domestic  animals,  which  render  all  that  antiquity  has 
transmitted  to  us  respecting  them,  at  once  credible. 
King  Lysimachus  being  dead,  his  dog  remained  obsti- 
nately upon  his  bed,  without  either  eating  or  drinking, 
and  jumped  into  the  flames  in  which  the  dead  body  of 
his  master  was  consumed.  Why  should  we  doubt  the 
fact  which  Plutarch  relates,  which  is  as  well  substan- 
tiated as  the  one  which  M.  de  St.  Foix  so  agreeably  re- 
lates in  his  Historical  Essays,  of  a  dog  who  recognized 
the  murderer  of  his  master,  who  fought  with  him  in  the 
lists,  and  exhibited,  to  an  innumerable  audience,  his  bra- 
very and  prudence  ?  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  de  solertia 
animalium,  relates  a  variety  of  anecdotes  which  are  all 
calculated  to  magnify  the  merits  of  animals.  The  follow* 
ing  are  some  of  them. 

46  An  elephant  became  the  rival  of  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian.  He  collected  with  his  trunk,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Alexandria,  fruits,  &c.  which  he  carried  to 
his  mistress,  and,  in  fact,  shewed  her  every  attention 
which  the  most  passionate  lover  could  display.  He  some- 
times removed  the  covering  from  her  bosom,  and  used  to 
caress  iter  amorously  with  his  trunk,  . 
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"  A  tiger,  who  was  inclosed  in  a  cage  with  a  kid,  suf- 
fered hunger  for  two  days  rather  than  feed  upon  the  flesh 
of  this  animal,  which  was  defenceless,  and  had  been  put 
in  his  power.  He  preferred  using  all  his  efforts  to  break 
his  cage  rather  than  commit  what  filled  him  with  horror. 
"  What  an  instance  of  sagacious  malice  was  displayed 
by  the  mule  of  Thales,  who  perceived,  when  crossing 
a  river  in  which  he  happened  to  stumble,  that  the  water 
lightened  his  burden,  by  melting  the  salt  of  which  it 
consisted,  and  who  never  afterwards  crossed  a  river  with- 
out squatting  down  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect! 

"  The  following  is  a  history  of  a  magpie,  related  by 
Montagne,  who  took  it  from  Plutarch.  This  creature  was 
in  a  barber's  shop  in  Rome,  and  wouderfully  counter- 
feited with  his  voice  every  thing  he  saw.  It  happened, 
one  day,  that  certain  trumpeters  stopped  for  a  long  time 
before  the  shop,  and  blew  their  instruments.  Immediately 
afterwards,  and  during  the  whole  of  trie  next  day,  the 
magpie  was  pensive,  silent  and  melancholy:  at  which 
every  one  was  astonished.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
was,  all  the  while,  in  a  profound  study,  and  that  his 
mind  had  been  employed  in  thinking  how  he  could 
make  his  voice  imitate  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  for  the 
very  first  noise  he  made  expressed,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
all  their  tones. 

"  All  men  have  not  been  of  the  opinion  that  beasts  do 
not  speak,  because  they  never  hear  them  speak.  Some 
have  thought  that  their  accents  express  their  passions, 
and  that  they  understand  each  other  perfectly ;  that  a 
dog  comprehends  the  meaning  of  another  dog,  from  the 
different  inflexions  of  his  voice ;  and  that  animals  have  a 
mutual  intercourse  founded  on  their  mutual  wants,  of 
which  their  language  is  the  interpreter.  It  is  probable 
tbat  this  language  exists  only  among  beasts  of  the  same 
species:  for  example,  that  an  ape  does  not  understand 
the  cries  of  a  bear,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Chinese  would 
comprehend  nothing  of  the  language  of  a  European. 
Lactantius  does  not  deny  the  faculty  of  speaking  to 
beasts^  and  even  seems  to  grant  them  that  of  laughing: 
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'•'  Quum  enim  suas  voces  propriis  inter  se  discermmt,  atque 
dignoscunt,  colloqui  videntur  :  ridendique  ratio  apparet  in 
hisaliqua,  $fc.  Inst.  Div.  L  3.  c.  10. 

"  After  these  examples,  need  we  be  astonished  at  the 
importance  which  the  ancients  attached  to  animals? 
Pythagoras  and  his  followers  believed  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  human  spul  into  beasts.  The  Egyptians  ador- 
ed oxen,  cats,  crocodiles,  and  storks.  In  one  of  their 
temples  was  an  ape,  constructed  of  massy  gold,  to  whom 
they  offered  up  divine  honors.  Men,  says  Cicero,  have 
worshipped  beasts,  because  of  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  them.  Many  philosophers  looked  upon  it  as  hor- 
rible to  stain  their  hands  in  their  blood,  and  would  never 
feed  on  their  flesh.  Newton,  the  great  Newton,  was  one 
of  their  best  friends.  .  He  considered  that  man  who  could 
behold  animals  suffer  without  emotion,  as  equally  in- 
sensible to  those  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum  buried  with  funeral  honors  those  animals 
who  had  contributed  to  their  amusement  or  utility.  The 
Turks  have  hospitals  for  animals,  and  there  are  few 
honest  Mussulmen  who  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  give 
an  ample  feast  to  the  dogs  and  cats  of  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  greater  part  of  animals  also,  are  emblema- 
tical of  some  virtues  or  other.  The  ox  denotes  patience ; 
the  lion,  courage ;  the  dog,  fidelity  ;  the  dove,  gentleness  ; 
the  turtle,  constancy.  In  short,  every  thing  proves  that 
men  have  always  felt  themselves  intimately  connected 
with  animals,  that,  by  their  condition  they  were  intended 
as  their  protectors,  and  that  none  among  them  are  abso- 
lutely contemptible,  or  from  which  they  may  not  derive  les- 
sons, useful  in  regulating  their  conduct,  and  ameliorating 
their  manners.  Unus  interitus  est  hominis  etjumentorum  et 
(squa  utriusque  conditio" 

From  this  extract  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  this 
curious  little  work;  but  perhaps,  on  a  future  occasion,  I 
shall  present  your  readers  with  portions  of  it  of  a  different 
character.     I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lector, 
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Discover'' es  in  Hieroglyphics.     Price  5/.  15**.  (!</. 

Gait's  Tragedies.     15s. 
Koranzzo's  Feast,  or  the  Unfair  Marriage,  a  Tragedy ;  founded 

on  Facts  !  2306  Years  ago,  and  555  Years  be/ore  the  Birth  of 

Christ.     Embellished  with  Jif teen  descriptive  Plates,  by  the 

first  Artists,    ancient   and   modern.       By   Thomas  Bishop. 

Price  2/.  coloured. 

The  art  of  book-making,  after  repealed  and  expensive 
experiments,  appears  to  have  improved  within  the  last 
five  years  to  a  degree  which  the  ghost  of  Sir  Richard 
Hill  might  regard  with  astonishment,  and  Thornton  him- 
self might  vainly  emulate.  The  excursions  of  Walter 
Scott,  Robert  Southey,  W.  Wordsworth,  and  Thomas 
Campbell,  in  the  El  Dorado  of  modem  literature,  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  result  lamentably  different  from  that 
which  marked  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
have  set  the  example  to  a  crowd  of  desperate  or  insane 
adventurers,  whose  imbecillity  might  excite  derision,  did 
not  the  grossness  of  their  frauds,  and  the  cool  self-confi- 
dence of  their  demeanour,  provoke  our  indignation. 

A  singular  example  of  the  reprehensible  impositions  to 
which  the  literary  public  are  subjected,  was  a  short  time 
ago  issued  from  the  counter  of  a  most  respectable  book- 
seller, who  had  he  cast  a  momentary  glance  over  its 
pages,  would  have  shrunk  with  indignation  from  so  in- 
famous a  fraud  on  the  collectors  of  libraries  and  lovers 
of  historical  and  critical  research.  Robert  Deveral,  Esq. 
the  avowed  editor  of  "  Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphics,  and 
other  Antiquities,"  was  not,  we  are  afraid,  amenable  to 
those  laws  by  which  every  sane  offender  is  condemned ; 
but  his  keeper  and  his  amanuensis  committed  a  flagrant 
breach  of  trust  and  of  moral  honesty  in  aiding  or  permit- 
ing  the  publication  of  his  incoherent  effusions.  Mr.  De- 
veral being,  as  we  suppose,  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  attributes  all  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern poets  to  the  influence  of  that  luminary,  and  sup- 
poses that  while  they  are  describing  an  Achilles,  a  Fa!» 

vol.  x,  2  z 
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staff,  and  a  Sappho,  they  are  only  delineating  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  He  proves  from  Dufens  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  supposes  Homer,  when  he  describes  the  dead 
body  of  Hector,  to  have  had  before  him  an  original  sketch, 
in  the  north  corner  of  the  moon.  Of  the  incomparable 
absurdity  displayed  in  Mr.  Deveral's  ideas  and  explana- 
tions, the  subjoined  extract  will  present  a  correct  idea. 

"  Supposing  the  reader  to  have  refreshed  his  memory 
by  running  his  eye  over  a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  this 
admirable  poem,  [Hudibras)  I  would  beg  him  to  examine 
with  attention  the  map  of  the  moon,  as  seen  through  a 
telescope,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume, 
and  would  ask  him,  when  he  has  turned  it  upside  down, 
or  the  north  side  downwards,  whether  or  not  he  does 
not  recognize  a  resemblance  of  the  hero  of  the  poem  ; 
the  knight  Hudibras  on  one  side  of  the  engraving:  his 
no  less  renowned  Squire  Ralph  on  the  other  ?  If  at  first 
he  should  have  any  doubt  of  this,  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  a  little  further  attention  will  not  fail  to  convince 
him  that  one  of  the  scenes  of  action  is  in  truth  the  moon. 
Again  in  the  verses 

"  The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanced, 
Of  all  his  race  the  valiant'st :" 

and  he  observes,  "  in  order  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  Cerdon,  the  map  of  the  moon  may  be  once  more 
changed  in  position,  and  viewed  with  that  side  which  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  north  placed  uppermost,  when 
a  figure  will  be  seen  to  face  the  south,  and  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  shaded  part  of  the  moon,  for  which  reason 
he  is  called  great.  The  name  is  derived  from  Cerdo,  a 
cobbler,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  epithet  black-thumb- 
ed, and  the  mention  of  well-soled  boots,  and  he  has  very 
much  the  aspect  of  a  cobbler." 

The  harmless  whim,  or  innocent  absurdity  of  an  ec- 
centric individual,  are  on  some  occasions  more  deserving 
of  pity  thaa  reprehension,  but  as  we  proceed  'm  the  ex« 
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animation  of  Mr.  Deveral's  labours,  our  compassion  for 
bis  supposed  imbecillity  was  changed   into  surprize  and 

indignation  at  the  shameful  impudence  of  the  stratagem 
exhibited  in  his  pages.  Four  out  of  the  five  volumes 
for  which  this  modest  and  upright  gentleman  demands 
the  sum  of  five  guineas  and  a  half,  consist  entirely  of 
reprints  fromShakspeare,  Homer,  Terence,  and  Butler, 
accompanied  occasionally  by  a  note,  and  a  lunar  dia- 
gram :  and  the  reader  who  expects  to  be  instructed  or 
delighted  by  a  series  of  original  essays  on  a  curious  and 
interesting  subject,  discovers  that  he  has  been  repurchas- 
ing, at  an  enormous  rate,  portions  of  the  Iliad,  Othello, 
and  Hudibras.  If  Mr.  Deveral  has  occasion  to  apply 
his  system  to  a  single  passage  of  a  celebrated  writer,  he 
prints  the  whole  of  the  production  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  having  arrived 
atthe  tie  plus  ultra  of  book-making. 

Second,  in  order  of  time,  and  somewhat  more  mode- 
rate in  pecuniary  pretension,  but  equally  insensible  to 
the  shame  of  demanding  a  respectable  sum  for  the  most 
miserable  effusions,  Mr.  Gait  has  lately  added  to  his 
numerous  trespasses  on  the  publig  patience,  by  the  cir- 
culation of  a  volume  of  Tragedies.  It  has  seldom  been 
our  misfortune  to  witness  a  more  deplorable  example  of 
self-confidence,  united  with  imbecillity,  or  grossness  and 
affectation  combined  with  helpless  ignorance,  than  is 
exhibited  in  these  motley  performances.  Mr.  Gait  is  a 
disciple  in  the  school  of  Shakspeare  :  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  lowest  form,  unless  the  most  indecent  and  stupid 
effusions  be  a  proof  of  merit,  let  the-  reader  judge  i— 

Sublimity. 

"  Lorenzo, 
Yes  !    Sordid  wretch  :  Cursed  trafficker  in  hearts. 
When  thou  art  damned,  be  it  thy  punishment 
To  write  in  molten  gold." 

Perspicuity  and  Delicacy. 
"  I'm  a  repeater  by  my  Maker  ?/iade* 
And  when  I  am  pressed  must  tell  how  time  ejoes  ; 


*  Wonderful  ! 
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Where  join  the  wheels  of  yesterday  and  time.*" 
But  I  can  stay  at  home,  lie  on  a  shelf,  . 
See  no  one,  nothing  hear,  sit  like  an  abbess, 
I  may  as  well,  with  hood  and  veil  at  once, 
Go  serve  my  God,  and  for  this  sprightly  fair 
Sigh  to  a.  jly-benastied  crucifix  !  /'' 

Dignified  Passion, 
((  Chaos  and  hell  !  hast  thou  been  here  and  hearu, 
Detested  witch  !     Bat  if  I  killed  thee  now, 
I  shall  precipitate  myself  to  worse. 
Hither,  cursed  lynx,  and  die  when 
I  have  time." 

Felicity  of  Metaphor. 
"  The  night  advances  to  that  horal  bourn." 

Female  Indignation. 
ct  Stop,  traitor  !  stop  !  or  if  there  be  a  name 
Of  more  perfidious  villany  expressive, 
I'll  call  thee  that ;  incarnated  of  hell" 

And  finally. 

Philosophy  in  all  its  logical  Precision  and  chaste  Simplicity. 

<e  There  is  in  nature,  sir,  no  accident ; 

The  boundless  providential  enginry 

Still  moves  harmonious,  and  the  augur-signs 

Are  but  remote  accordant,  parts  discerned, 

Without  the  wedded  wheels  and  linking  chains. 

For  all  the  motions  in  the  frame  of  tim 

Proceed  combined,  and  rise  from  one  great  spring." 

We  should  have  forgiven  Mr.  Gait  the  publication  of 
his  egotistic,  inaccurate,  and  superficial  lucubrations  in 
prose,  which  have  obtained  the  partial  praise  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  merely  because  the  political  opinions  of 
the  author  chance  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  critic. 
None  but  the  wealthy  will  be  induced  to  purchase  them, 
and  their  baneful  influence  must  be  counteracted  by  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  publications  which  have 
appeared  on  the  same  subjects  within  the  last  few  years  ; 
but  the  state  of  the  modern  drama  is  at  present  so  de- 
plorable, and  the  taste  of  the   theatrical  community  so 
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lamentably  perverted,  that  we  shall  always  notice  with 
alertness  the  appearance  of  publications  which  return  no 
equivalent  for  their  price;  which  promote  the  diffusion 
of  bad  taste,  and  the  degradation  of  the  stage.  A  pro- 
duction more  distinguished  by  all  the  faults  of  composi- 
tion, unredeemed  by  occasional  merit,  than  Mr.  Gait's 
Tragedies,  had  (as  we  were  inclined  to  hope)  never  defiled 
the  press,  or  degraded  the  literature  of  England  ;  but 
even  this  hope,  melancholy  as  it  was,  has  been  unex- 
pectedly disappointed  by  the  perusal  of  a  work  which 
induces  us  to  declare  that  Mr.  Gait  is  not  the  most  dull, 
illiterate,  and  absurd  of  modern  dramatists. 

The  list  of  dramatis  persona,  and  the  other  tables,  con- 
taining the  first  pages  of  the  work,  present  a  specimen  of 
what  the  reader  must   expect  on  a  further  perusal. 

DRAMATIS     PERSONJB. 

Men. 
King  Koranzzo,  of  Babylon;  King  Zemuzia,  of  Persia ;  L©rd 
Strawberry,  King  Quastenuch,  after  King  Koranzzo  ;  Don 
Pedro,  Count  de  Barry,  Count  Rise,  Prince  Lampodo,  Ge- 
neral Haggot,  Dr.  Pill,  Dr.  Winterbottom,  four  Lords,  two 
Lawyers,  four  Priests,  two  Beef-eaters,  fourteen  Pages,  six 
Persians,  six  Chaldeans,  twelve  Tartar  Soldiers,  Lord  Straw- 
berry's two  sons,  Mrs.  Hector's  two  sons. 

Women. 
Four  Queens,  four  Ladies,  Lady  Strawberry  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Hector,  Mrs.  Haggot,  Mrs.  Trust,  Princess  Lampodo, 
Persian  and  Chaldean  women  and  children,  Grand  Atten- 
dants, sixteen  children  with  staffs,  Servants,  Keepers,  and 
Lawyer's  Clerks,  three  Savages,  five  Ghosts,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  reader  who  is  not  satisfied  with  so  novel  and  va- 
ried a  bill  of  fare,  must  be  a  very  tasteless,  or  a  very  un- 
reasonable being,  and  the  Index  Inclicatorius,  is  still 
more  replete  with  eccentricity  and  innovation  on  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  common  sense. 

Extracts  from  the  Index. 

Page  9.  Every  pressure  of  my  foot-steps  went  to  my  heart 
like  the  marchiai  sound  of  a  drum. 
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Page  21.     Mrs.  Hector,  I  can  soon  produce  an  heir. 

Page  38.  As  the  estate,  diamonds,  and  all  being  signed 
away,  Mrs,  Hector  will  never  quit  the  house. 

Page  46.  (Lord  Strawberry,  loquitur)  Oh  had  I  poked  that 
devil  up  the  chimney  or  thrown  her  out  at  the  window  as  my 
poor  wife  desired  ! 

Page  56.  King  Koranzzo,  you  see  Zemuzia,  Quastenach 
holds  to  you  the  cure,  and  to  me  my  life  King  Zemuzia,  I  will 
forbear,  but  the  dagger  in  part  will  do. 

Page  00.  I  am  preparing  for  my  last  journey,  and  when  I 
return,  I  will  sing  you  a  song  from  a  strange  land. 

The  preface  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  ar- 
rangement, tendency,  and  purport  of  the  tragedy,  and  we 
shall  not  presume  to  substitute  any  observations  of  our 
own  for  the  author's  inimitable  language. 

Preface* 
64  This  tragedy  is  founded  on  a  feast  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  before  Christ,  and  on  facts  ancient  and  modern.  They 
are  blended  with  other  incidents  of  the  present  time  for  reform, 
and  caution  to  youth,  for  terror  to  the  wicked,  and  to  remind 
the  virtuous  of  their  reward;  and  this  is  the  first  piece  that  ever 
was  offered,  with  the  curious  characters,  scenery,  machinery$ 
and  weapons  of  war,  that  was  in  use  at  the  above  time.* 

King  Koranzzo  slain. 

King  Koranzzo  titled. 

Castenus  made  a  king  after  his  escape  from  the  jaws  of  the 
wild  beasts. 

Dr.  Pill  saved  by  the  hour  glass. 

The  lawyer  escapes  by  the  bonds,  and  saved  his  life  by  a  flash 
in  the  pan  of  the  pistol. 

Lady  Strawberry  poisoned  and  her  two  sons  fall  a  victim ! 

Mrs.  Hector  hanged  in  chains ! 

The  author  wished  very  much  to  have  it  corrected  and 
brought  out,  as  there  was  great  preparations  at  one  time  for  it, 
being  presented  in  1804  and  1805  ;  but  by  some  error  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  I  hope  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  approve  of  it 
in  its  original  shape." 

In  our  recent  visits  to  the  theatre  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  pro* 


*  That  is,  all  times,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Lord  Strawberry, 
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•odist,  arc  utterly  superfluous  in  the  composition  of  a 
dramatic  effusion.     Even  the  mosi  harmonious  lines,  a ud 

exquisite  cadences  of  Shaksp<  are,    an   reduced  iti   i 
very  to  the  plainest  and  most  ragged  pr  r.  Barry- 

more,  in  the  part  of  Oliver,  prolongs,  abbreviates,  and 
omits  the  lines  vyherevef  it  accords  \Vith  his  lapse  of  me- 
mory, or  his  indolence  of  habit,  and  Mrs.  Aisop  herself 
interpolates  the  text  of  Shakspeare  with  additions  or 
abbreviations,  totally  destructive  of  elegance,  harmony, 
and  propriety.  The  author  of  Koranzzo's  feast  has  care- 
fully provided  against  the  injustice,  or  the  indolence  of 
the  actor,  and  has  committed  to  the  world  a  series  of 
poetry  and  of  dialogue,  which  no  performer  would  be 
able  to  deteriorate  :   exempla  gratia. 

From  the  Prologue. 
(i  I  gently  advance  a  new  story  to  relate, 
To  this  great  audience  to  night  to  know  its  fate  : 
Generous  ladies  and  gentlemen,  assembled  here, 
To  pay  to  Koran zzo  compassion's  soft  tear, 
When  guilty  Hector  groans  with  deep  despair, 
And  injured  Strawberry  with  tort' ring  anguish  share. 
But  no  mortal  is  able  to  judge  his  own  fate, 
For  when  the  deed  is  done  the  cure  is  too  late." 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  tragedy 
itself,  as  every  scene  is  absurdly  dull,  and  mournfully  ridi- 
culous.    But  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  aniusii 
our  readers  by  the  dirge  and  dedication. 

"  Dirge. 
(  The  house  will  rise.  ) 
O  raise  ye  all  in  life, 
With  caution  tread, 
With  patience  pass 
All  your  time, 
To  relate  an  awful  tale, 
From  sorrow,  trouble, 
Tears  and  pain, 
We  quit  this  life 
To  live  again.'' 
VOL.  X,  2  Z  7 
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"  Dedication. 

ci  To  the  Hon.  Frederick  Fitzroy. 
"Sir, 

"  At  the  moment  and  generous  impression  of  your  esteem 
towards  me  by  patronizing  my  work,  and  you,  Sir,  being  one 
of  the  Jirst  families  and  elevated  rank  in  the  kingdom,  I 
humbly  presume  to  dedicate  the  following  pages,  of  my 
GRAND  WORK  to  you.  With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
I  am,  Sir,  Your  devoted  humble  servant,  Thomas  Bishop  ; 
who  begs  leave  to  mention,  that  this  GRAND  WORK  took 
him  three  years  in  composing  :  the  Prologne,  Epilogue,  Dirge, 
and  Designs  solely  invented  by  him."        \ 

As  for  the  designs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
they  would  disgrace  the  windows  of  a  St.  Giles's  pam- 
phleteer. 
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Sir, 
I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  subsist 
on  the  pecuniary  kindness  of  an  avaricious  uncle,  who 
have  past  the  years  between  leaving  school  and  their  visit 
to  the  metropolis,  in  dependent  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and  waste  the  meridian  of  life  in  an  habitual  struggle 
between  competence  and  necessity.  After  expending 
therefore  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  scanty  allow- 
ance received  on  my  departure,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
study  with  some  degree  of  attention  the  mystery  of  Lon- 
don economies.  You  will  easily  conjecture  that  I  had 
immediate  recourse  to  those  vehicles  of  virtuous  and  use- 
ful information,  the  public  journals.  An  advertisement, 
purporting  to  be  issued  from  a  widow  lady1  in  Sussex- 
street,  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  select  circle, 
whose  object  was  the  acquisition  and  connection  of 
agreeable  society  on  an  economical  scale,  without  "  any 
the  slightest  prospect"  of  emolument;  and  in  which  the 
most  satisfactory  reference  would  be  given  and  re- 
quired," naturally  attracted  my  .attention,  and  on  obtain- 
ing an  introduction  to  the  buxom  widow,  Mrs.  Cheerly. 
I  was  astonished  by  the  neatness  and  even  the  magnifi- 
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cence  of  the  mansion,  the  beauty  and  frankness  of  her 
sisters,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded me.  My  surprize  and  delight  were  inexpressible, 
when  it  appeared  that  all  accommodations  of  good  soci- 
ety and  good  living  might  bev  obtained  for  an  annual  re- 
muneration scarcely  amounting  to  one  half  of  my  uncle's 
donations.  During  the  first  fortnight  all  was  decorous 
mirth  and  economical  enjoyment.  I  chiefly  attended  the 
breakfast  and  the  dinner  table,  and  after  luxuriating  (if 
I  may  use  the  phrase)  in  the  comforts  of  the  day,  retired 
to  my  studies,  or  to  the  'theatre.  At  the  termination  of 
that  period,  however,  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a  hand 
at  Vingt-et-un,  and  have  obtained  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  game,  during  my  rusticity,  came  off  at  the  close  of 
the  week  with  considerable  eclat,  and  no  mean  addition 
to  my  purse.  A  trip  to  Windsor  was  now  proposed  for 
the  day  ensuing  Sunday  in  a  barouche  and  four.  The  ex- 
pences  were  to  be  equally  paid  among  us,  and  we  passed 
the  with  all  the  festivity  that  might  be  expected  in  a  so- 
ciety of  jovial  men  and  handsome  women.  Gallantry 
would  not  permit  us  to  calculate  the  expences  of  the 
ladies  at  the  moment  of  our  return  :  that  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  future  estimate.  On  the  evening  after  our  ar- 
rival from  Windsor,  we  again  set  down  to  our  usual 
game  at  Vingt-et-un,  and  circumstances  convinced  me 
that  something  more  than  the  fortune  of  the  cards  de- 
cided'the  conversion  of  my  fishes  into  furniture  for  the 
pockets  of  the  ladies.  I  shall  not  describe  all  the  losses 
I  sustained,  or  the  frequency  of  those  demands  on  which 
my  politeness  was  called  upon  for  the  purchase  of  pas- 
try, a  few  bottles  of  sherry,  and  syllabubs;  neither  shall 
I  enter  at  present  into  ail  the  details  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy. But  after  escorting  the  ladies  to  Windsor  several 
times,  and  reflecting  with  a  melancholy  countenance  on 
the  impossibility  of  demanding  a  debt  of  honor  from  a 
lady,  after  losing  on  a  principle  of  economy,  three  gui- 
neas a  week  at  the  game  at  Vingt-et-un,,  and  expending 
on  the  vintner  and  pastry-cook  one  half  of  my  income,  I 
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confess  that  my  astonishment  was  equal  to  my  indigna 
tion,  on  being  presented  with  the  following  account. 
John  Gull,  Esq. 

To  Tabitha  Cherry    ■ 
August  7th,  to  September  7th,  one  month's 

board  and  lodging  £$     8     0 

To  the   attendance  of  John  -the  footman  on 

our  Journeys  to  Windsor,  at  10s,  6d,  3     3     3 

To  hiring  a  woman  to  take  care  of  the  house  on 
these  excursions,  your  shair,   the  servants  ha- 
ting holiday  110 
Eight  packs  of  cards  your  shair                              110 
The  lock  of  your  drawers  being  broken                 0     8     0 
Two  pair  of  sheets  spoiled  by  your  sickness  after 

coming  from  Windsor  3  15     1 

Ham  in  the  morning  not  allowed  in  board 
and  lodging  :  washing  of  pillow  cases  ditto, 
The  wig  bought  for  Kitty  which  you  said 
would  suit  her  extremely,  and  of  course  were 
much  pleased  at  its  arrival  from  the  hair 
dressers,  all  these 
Three  keys  of  your  drawers  lost  or  mislaid 
The  poor  girl  you  took  naughty  liberties  with- 
in Mrs.  Cherry's  hearing 
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France,  and  her  monarch,  still  continue  to  be  the 
great  objects  of  public  attention.  The  hopes  of  those 
who  thought  the  destruction  of  Buonaparte  would  ac- 
complish all  that  was  necessary  for  the  repose  of  Eu- 
rope, have  proved  fallacious.  Napoleon  is  now  at  St. 
Helena,  but  the  armies  which  occupy  France  dare  not 
abandon  it.     Every  day  presents  fresh  causes  for  dismay 
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to  the  well-disposed,  and  of  confidence  to  the  factious. 
The  intrigues  of  conflicting  parties  are  creating  schisms 
in  the  state  which  threaten  the  most  calamitous  conse- 
quences. One  sect  calls  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the 
guilty:  they  who  foresee  that,  among  the  guilty,  them- 
selves will  be  classed,  urge  the  necessity  of  clemency, 
forbearance  and  oblivion;  while  a  third,  whose  object  it 
is  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  assiduously  endeavour  to 
rouse  the  fears  of  the  one,  and  stimulate  the  resentments 
of  the  other,  From  these  elements  of  discord,  it  must 
be  long  ere  peace  and  unanimity  can  arise.  Each  faction 
will  continue  to  strengthen  its  own  character,  an  I  pro- 
mote itsown  views;  and  when,  at  length,  their  respective 
interests  shall  come  directly  into  competition,  a  civil  war 
of  a  tremendous  nature  will  probably  ensue. 

If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  a  nation  required,  as 
its  only  hope  of  safety,  a  monarch  whose  personal  influ- 
-  ence  should  be  decisive  and  powerful,  it  is  Fiance.  A 
weak  and  irresolute  king,  one  who  tries  conciliation,  not 
from  wisdom,  but  from  fear,  because  he  dreads  to  arm 
his  power  against  a  daring  and  disloyal  faction,  is  pre- 
cisely that  description  of  person  by  whom  the  worst  eviis 
with  the  best  intentions,  will  be  inflicted.  Rebellion 
grows  saucy  when  it  can  propose  or  receive  conditions 
from  the  throne.  It  is  an  evidence  of  its  own  strength, 
out  of  which  greater  presumption/ and  a  more  unavved 
boldness,  grow.  Louis  XVIII.  whose  homely  virtues 
would  adorn  a  private  station,  wants  vigor  to  stem  the 
wild  torrent  that  now  menaces  his  crown.  Instead  of 
parleying  with  the  disaffected,  soothing  the  distrustful, 
and  entreating  the  reluctant,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Henry  V, 

st  I  will  keep  my  state  ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  s?how  my  sail  of  greatness  : 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France, 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days, 
But  1  will  rise  there  with  so  full  of  glory, 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France 
To  look  on  us." 
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The  king  who  would  thus  declare  himself,  and  act 
what  he  declared,  is  the  monarch  who  alone  can  save 
France  in  this  disastrous  crisis  of  her  fate.  But  are  we 
to  look  for  this  vigor,  this  energy,  this  resolution,  in  a 
man  whom  age  and  infirmity  have  so  enfeehled  that  his 
appearance  suggests  the  idea  of  nothing  but  helpless  de- 
crepitude ?  He  can  scarcely  move  without  his  crutches, 
and  yet  hopes  to  subdue  faction,  and  calm  intestine  com- 
mtotion,  by  issuing  ordonnances  from  his  arm  chair  in  the 
Tuilleries  !  The  stability  of  all  governments  rests  upon 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  has  never  been  insen- 
sible to  external  circumstances. 

There  are,  however,  other  and  more  obvious  causes  for 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  France.  She  has  been  deeply, 
and  signally  humiliated.    We  shall  not  now  discuss  how 
justly,  or  how  unjustly.     Vanity  is  the  national  character 
of  the  French  people,  and  Buonaparte,  who  knew  them 
well,  made  the  gratification  of  that  passion  an  invariable 
object  of  his  policy.  His  conquests  abroad,  the  monuments 
of  victory  which  he  transferred  to  Paris,  triumphal  arches, 
pillars,  whatever  was  calculated  to  impress  a  Frenchman 
with  a  notion  of  his   own  importance,  met  his   eye   at 
every  step,  not  only  in  the  capital,but  in  the  provinces  also. 
He  who  could  do  these  things  was  therefore  held  to  be 
a  great  man,  and  with  his  greatness  the  greatness  of  France 
herself  seemed  to  be  inseparably  blended.    Seemed,  did  we 
say  ?  Events  have  proved  that  it  was :  for  with  his  reverses 
commenced  the  reverses  of  the  nation ;  and  his  final  abase- 
ment was  accompanied  by  the  utter  abasement  of  France. 
Must  not  this  reflection  operate  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Na- 
poleon, and  against  the  restored  Louis  ?  All  that  was  splen- 
did,  and  gratifying,  and  magnificent — all  that  could  ele- 
vate a  people  with  pride,  and  animate  them  with  hope, 
was  either  secured  or  acquired  by  Buonaparte ;— while  all 
that  could  plunge  them  into  grief  and  sorrow,  all  that 
could  fill  their  minds  with  bitterness  and  their  hearts  wTith 
anguish,  all  that  could  remind  them  how  absolutely  they 
have  been  conquered,  and  how  completely  despoiled*  ema- 
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nates  from  Louis  XVIII.  They  will  nol  enquire  how  this 
contrast  was  produced,  nor  be  disposed  very  nicely  to 
examine  whether  they  have  justly  incurred  such  heavy 
penalties.  Men  are  not  less  indignant  at  punishment, 
however  conscious  they  may  be,  of  deserving  it.  French- 
men know  and  feel  that  under  Louis  XVIII.  their  pro- 
vinces have  been  devastated,  their  frontier  fortresses  sur- 
rendered, their  monuments  of  former  conqm  st  and  do- 
minion destroyed  or  removed,  themselves  taxed  to  pay  a 
large  contribution,  and  foreign  armies  quartered  upon 
them  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Could  these  evils  be 
avoided,  after  the  events  of  last  March  ?  Perhaps  not  : 
but  the  disaffected  will  find  no  difficulty  in  representing 
them  simply  and  exclusively  as  the  result  of  the  return 
of  Louis  ;  a  representation  certainly  not  calculated  to 
consolidate  his  power,  or  win  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distraction  and  tumult,  the  Cham* 
bers  have  been  assembled  to  a  discharge  of  their  arduous 
functions.     A  system  of  studied  concealment  as  to  their 
proceedings  has  been  pursued.     This  may  be  a  necessary, 
but  it  surely  is  a  dangerous  expedient.    If  the  confidence 
of  the  people  could  have  been  gained  for  them,   they,  as 
a  great  constitutional  body,  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  throne  and  the  nation,  would  have  in- 
terposed a  broad  and  powerful  shield  between  the  mo- 
narch and  his  subjects.    The  king,  in  whatever  measures 
it  might  be  thought  prudent  to  adopt,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  acting  by  the  consent  and  with  the  approbation 
of  his  parliament,   and   any  odium   or  discontent  which 
they  might  excite,   would  not  fall  exclusively   upon  the 
crown.   But  as  it  is,   from  the  cautious  and  mysterious 
secrecy  which  veils  their  proceedings,  a  veil  which  the 
shackled  press  dares  not  uplift,  the  people  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  their  representatives   are  doing,   whe- 
ther they  are  merely  subservient  to  the   wishes  of  the 
sovereign,   or  whether   they  advise,  control,  and  direct 
him.    From  some  partial  accounts  which  have  transpired 
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by  private  channels,  it  appears  there  are  many  members 
both  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, who  think  and  speak  with  freedom  ;  b"ut  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  from  the  pains  taken  in  compounding 
these  legislative  bodies,  they  do  not  constitute  a  very 
small  minority. 

-The  allied  sovereigns  have  quitted  Paris,  but  their  ar- 
mies remain  in  France,  though  some  of  tbem  have  begun 
their  movements  towards  the  frontiers.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  whose  ascendancy  in  the  French  councils 
was  viewed  with  some  uneasiness,  will  probably  return 
to  Petersburg!],  where  he  may  occupy  himself  in  conso- 
lidating bis  newly-acquired  Polish  territories,  or  in  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  his  Turkish  neighbours.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  proceeded  to  Milan,  there  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  seems 
to  be  scarcely  satisfied  with  his  gains,  and  who,  if  any 
indication  may  be  taken  from  the  Rhenish  Mercury, 
looks  with  a  wishful  eye  upon  the  new  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover, is  on  his  way  to  Berlin.  "Whether  any  fresh  com- 
motions in  France  will  again  require  their  presence  in 
Paris  is  doubtful.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  would  have  no  disinclination  to  seize 
upon  any  pretext  that  might  apparently  justify  the  seiz- 
ing of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  &c.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of, 
Wellington,  who  has  wholly  lost  his  popularity  in  France, 
because  he  concurred  in  the  removal  of  her  monuments, 
and  wished  to  teach  her  "  a  great  moral  lesson,"  is  to 
have  the  command  of  all  the  troops  that  remain  there. 
We  trust,  however,  that  it  never  will  be  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  domestic  policy  of  that  country.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  right  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  allies  to  league  together, for  the  common  purposes  of 
dethroning  Buonaparte,  against  whom  they  might  be 
considered  as  having  a  personal  ground  of  quarrel,  no 
one  will  affirm  that  this  right  extends  to  a  direct  interfe- 
rence with  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 
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We    could    have    wished,    indeed,  that.    Louis  XVIII. 
had  not  returned  to  Paris  in   the  triumphant  real  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  arm)',  because  it  looked  too  much 
like  a  military  subjugation  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating   that  return.     However,    he  is  now  on  the 
throne,  and  let  him  keep  there,  if  he  can,  either  by  con- 
ciliation, intrigue,  or  force:    but  if  force  is  to  beemployed 
let  it  not  be  a  foreign  one.     France  would  have  a  right  to 
exclaim  against  the  perfidy  of  Europe,  if  she  found  her- 
self coerced  by  the  latter  only   to  extinguish  those  na- 
tural and  indefeasible   privileges  which   belong    to  every 
nation.     If  they  do  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  a  Louis 
XVIII.   nor  by   any    Bourbon,    what  has    England,    or 
Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Russia,  to  do  with  their  determi- 
nation ?     It  is  certainly   the  interest  of  kings  to  counte- 
nance   the   exploded   sophism   of  divine  and  hereditary 
right;  but  the  former  is  a   contemptible  fraud,  while  the 
latter  is,  at  least,   but  a  plausible  fiction.     A  crown  may 
be  settled   by  hereditary   right  upon   the  successors  of  a 
monarch  :  but   that  settlement  cannot  deprive  posterit}^ 
of  another  right,  which  is  to  cashier  a  weak,  a  foolish,  or 
a  tyrannical  king,  and   to   substitute  for  him    one  who 
may  be  more  fit    and  capable.     The  question,  therefore, 
(now  that  Buonaparte  and  his  family  are  excluded)  as  to 
who  shall  be  a  King  of  France,  is  one  which  France  her- 
self has  to  settle.     She  desires  no  umpire,  and  ought  to 
have  none  forced  upon  her.      The  fate  of  the  Bourbons, 
if  such  is  to  be  their  destiny,  may  be  lamented,  but  com- 
miseration   must   not  awaken  injustice.     The  only  legi- 
timate ground  of  interference  would  be,   if  the  French 
people  were  to  elect  a   sovereign,   or  devise  a    form  of 
government,  whose  views  and  policy  were  manifestly  hos- 
tile   to   the   safety  and  tranquillity  of    Europe.     Such  a 
sovereign  and  such  a  government  might  be  lawfully  de- 
posed  and' annihilated  by  any  league  that  was  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  it. 

In  turning  our  attention  from  France,  a  contiguous 
country  demands  notice,  from  recent  events  which  haye 
eccurred. 
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The  day-spring  of  liberty,  which  is  now  dawning  in 
Spain,  notwithstanding1  the  failure  of  Porlier,  fills  us  with 
cheering  and  consolatory  hopes.  We  still  hail  it  as  the 
harbinger  of  many  blessings  to  that  country,  and  of 
many  advantages  to  all  Europe.  Whoever  loves  freedom, 
as  a  thing  great  and  good,  beyond  all  other,  must  wish 
to  share  it  with  mankind,  for  he  would  be  unworthy  to 
enjoy  it  whose  churlish  spirit  would  confine  it  to  himself, 
The.  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  secured  by  the  felicity  of 
its  parts ;  and  to  wish  a  nation  free,  is  to  desire  the  in- 
crease of  general  happiness.  Our  political,  like  our 
social  condition,  from  which,  indeed,  it  emanates,  is 
founded  upon  reciprocal  effects.  In  the  one,  no  man  can 
pursue  exclusive  plans  of  benefit;  they  must  touch  at 
some  point,  with  those  of  his  friend  or  neighbour:  and  in 
the  other,  no  state  can  be  eminently  prosperous,  or  pro- 
found^ debased,  without  affecting  some  of  the  move- 
ments which  regulate  the  great  machine  of  civilized  life. 
It  is  this  moral  sensibility,  pervading  every  ramification 
of  social  existence,  that  sustains  the  order  of  the  whole, 
and  prevents  anomalous  deviations.  It  is  weaker  or 
stronger,  according  as  the  causes  that  operate  are  remote 
or  present.  A  revolution  in  Russia,  which  should 
emancipate  the  people  from  servitude  and  raise  them  in 
the  scale  of  political  rights,  would  not  have  any  imme- 
diate influence  upon  the  west  of  Europe,  but  ultimately 
it  would  have  a  great  and  decided  one.  The  impulse 
once  given  would  widen,  like  the  circles  in  a  stream,  and 
progressively  extend  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Tagus. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  revolution  in  France  has  mate- 
rially changed  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Europe. — A 
shock  was  given,  by  that  event,  to  the  obsolete  despotisms 
both  of  government  and  religion,  which  has  infused  a 
new  life  into  the  political  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  rust  of  ages  was  removed,  and  men  began  to  feel  and 
reason  like  intellectual  beings.  Authority  could  no 
longer  exact  blind  devotion;  they  who  wrere  to  obey, 
began  to  inquire  why  they  were  commanded ;  and  though 
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from  this  speculative  freedom  some  disastrous  consf-^ 
quences  ensued,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  benefits  that  resulted. —  Fiance  suffered 
much;  she  also  gained  much.  She  was  purified  by 
blood  and  fire  and  tears  ;  but  her  afflictions  wf  re  transitory, 
while  her  harvest  was  lasting  and  abundant.  She  threw7 
away  the  crutches  which  a  premature  old  age  had  forced 
her  to  employ,  and  by  the  vigour  of  her  exertions  she 
returned  to  renovated  youth.  France  can  never  relapse 
— or  if  she  does,  it  must  be  the  work  of  ages — into  that 
servitude  from  which  she  roused  herself  :  and  while  she 
preserves  a  comparative  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
the  states  that  surround  her  must  be  more  or  less  partici- 
pators. 

When  Spain,  stimulated  by  a  nobler  impulse  of  pa- 
triotism than  some  thought  her  capable  of,  rose,  as  with 
one  arm  and  soul,  to  repel  the  foul  invader  who  strove  to 
subjugate  her  to  his  will,  there  was  not  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try who  did  not  rejoice  in  the  noble  and  splendid  enter- 
prise. The  perfidy  of  the  aggression  was  thought,  by 
many,  to  be  almost  compensated,  by  the  occasion  which 
it  created  for  the  display  of  such  virtues.  The  happiest 
consequences  were  predicted  from  the  struggle,  whatever 
might  be  its  issue.  If  Buonaparte  succeeded,  it  was  still 
obvious  that  many  of  the  fetters  which  priestcraft  and 
tyranny  had  rivetted  must  be  rent  asunder. — If  he  failed, 
it  was  naturally  thought  that  the  people  who  conquered 
independence  from  a  foreign  foe,  would  know  how  to 
maintain  it  against  the  machinations  of  a  domestic  one. 
The  course  of  events  justified  this  pleasing  anticipation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  had  all  the  exuberance 
and  freshness  which  zeal  and  novelty  could  bestow, 
The  members  who  composed  it,  with  few  exceptions, 
saw  what  was  wanted,  and  laboured  for  its  attainment. 
Their  first  wish  was  to  be  free  ;  their  second,  to  provide 
the  means.  They  looked  back  with  horror  upon  the  de- 
grading bondage  in  which  they  had  so  long  languished.; 
they  gazed  with  ardour  and  hope  upon  future  liberty. 
While  they  were  toiling  to  lay  the  strong  foundations  of 
vol.,  x,  3   b 
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-c i v i i  freedom,  their  brethren  in  arms  were  fighting  for 
political  liberty.  They  were  successful  in  both.  A  con- 
stitution was  framed  which  established  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  secured  their  practical  operation  ; 
victory  after  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy,  till  at 
last  a  Spanish  army  beleaguered  the  walls  of  Bayonne. 
Thus  the  cause  of  their  country  was  avenged  on  the  one 
hand  ;  while  its  future  prosperity  and  happiness  were 
provided  for  on  the  other. 

To  a  country  thus  elevated  from  its  fallen  condition 
Terdinand  VII.  was  called  by  general  acclamation.— They 
had  not  tried  him  ;    and  an  honourable  attachment  to 
their  legitimate  dynasty  made  them  willingly  believe  he 
would  prove  all  that  they  could  desire.— -They  had  fought 
and  bled  for  him  ;  and  in  a  thousand  perils  and  temptations 
they  had   remained  faithful.     Such    tried  and  suffering 
fidelity  might  be  expected  at  least  to  awaken  gratitude  in 
the  n  yal  bosom.     They    did    not   look  for   miracles,  or 
suppose  that  bigotry   and  superstition   could  at  once  be 
transformed  into  wisdom   and   energy;  but  they  trusted 
to  the  influence  of  example,  and  at  least  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  a  King  might  not  be  a   fool.     They  had  con- 
structed a  machine  of  solid  and  beautiful  workmanship- 
they    laid  it  at   the  feet  of  their  sovereign.      Was  it  a 
presumptuous  expectation   to   hope  he  would  be  neither 
idiot  or  madman  enough  to  kick  \i  from  him  or  destroy 
it?     He  did  both.      He  who  bad  embroidered  a  satin 
petticoat  for  the  Virgin,  destroyed  a  constitution  that  was 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

Weie  we  to  select  the  darkest  colours,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  paint  with  appropriate  horror  the  bloody 
fooleries  that  followed.  All  that  was  pre-eminent  for 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  talent,  found  their  reward  in  dun- 
geons, exile,  and  death.  Scarcely  had  he  seated  him- 
self upon  that  throne  which  his  people  preserved  to  him 
by  unexampled  sacrifices,  when  the  work  of  proscription 
was  begun.  Those  manly  ana  liberal  spirits,  whose  ener- 
gies had  mainly  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  realm., 
were  marked  out  as  the  &rst  victims.  They  whose  names. 
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should  have  been  inscribed  with  honor  in  the  archives  of 
their  country,  pined  in  captivity,  or  sought  safety  in 
flight.  Others  suffered  as  traitors,  whose  only  trans- 
gression was  that  they  had  contended  for  liberty;  Fu- 
rious armies  were  sent  to  renew  the  conquests  of  Gdrfes 
and  Pizarro  on  the  same  soil,  and  to  tear  freedom  from 
people  who  had  not  been  heard.  The  feeble  zealot  who 
had  just  capacity  enough  to  imagine  evil,  and  fortitude 
enough  to  inflict  it,  fancied  he  was  glorifying  God  by  pu- 
nishing men  who  had  dared  to  stretch  their  thoughts 
beyond  the  boundaries  laid  down  by  ignorant  and  crafty 
priests.  The  majesty  of  the  throne  was  insulted,  because 
it  was  examined;  its  sanctity  was  violated,  because  its 
power  was  defined  ;  its  mysterious  holiness  was  profaned, 
because  its  corruptions  were  exposed.  Great  and  inex- 
piable offences  !  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  not 
shrouded  in  more  profound  secrecy  than  are  the  orgies 
of  despotism.  The  initiated  alone  are  permitted  to  know 
them.     Who  dares  lift  the  veil  finds  instant  death. 

Consternation,  for  a  time,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
submission.  Europe  rung  with  indignation  at  the  scenes 
which  were  passing  in  Spain  ;  but  Spain  herself  knew  not 
the  generous  sympathy  which  her  fate  had  excited.  A 
jealous  vigilance  cut  off  the  channels  of  intelligence. 
Scarcely  a  document  found  entrance  into  the  country 
which  freely  described  its  condition.  The  people  were 
alike  deprived  of  external  and  internal  communication. 
They  were  left  to  ponder  in  gioomy  silence  upon  their 
sufferings.  The  press  became  the  exclusive  organ  of  the 
government.  Nothing  was  free,  but  thought,  and  tue 
patriot  could  scarcely  breathe  a  sigh  tor  his  country 
without  suspicion.  Action  and  speech  were  safe  only 
as  they  fashioned  themselves  upon  the  views  ctf  the  go- 
vernment. To  doubt,  to  question,  or  to  contravene  those 
views,  was-infamous  disloyalty. 

It  was  impossible  this  system  could  long  continue.— 
A  large  accession  of  ideas  lias  been  poured  upon  the  pub- 
lic mmd  by  the  events  of  the  revolution.    The  people  are 
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no  longer  in  that  state  of  helpless  apathy  which  fits  a 
nation  for  servitude.  They  have  caught  a  giipse  of 
better  things.  They  know  what  liberty  is,  and  they 
know  how  it  is  to  be  gained,  The  appeal  of  Poriier  is 
the  first  symptom  of  this  regeneration.  It  will  not  be  the 
last.  He  will  not  witness  the  triumph.  In  the  first 
struggle  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  the  former 
may  prevail ;  but  the  blood  of  the  first  patriots  will  only 
cement  and  strengthen  the  noble  enterprize.  The  flame 
is  lighted  up;  it  is  the  beacon  of  their  hope  and  safety. 
It  may  be  for  a  time  dimmed  in  the  north;  but  it  will 
blaze  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west  ;  and  we 
fervently  trust  will  never  be  extinguished  till  the  sove- 
reign is  taught  to  rule  for  the  good  of  his  people,  or  till 
the  people  provide  a  sovereign  who  will  not  need  in- 
struction. 

The  fate  of  the  gallant  Poriier  has  excited  universal 
sorrow.  His  cause  was  the  cause  of  his  country  ;  and 
though  it  is  glory  enough  to  have  fallen  in  such  a  cause, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  he  had  survived  and 
triumphed.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  accomplished 
and  heroical  character:  calm  and  fearless  in  danger^  and 
fitted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprize  like  the  one  he  at- 
tempted, had  it  been  attended  with  more  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. The  dignified  intrepidity  with  which  he 
met  his  fate,  and  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in  his 
will,  and  letter  to  his  wife,  shed  a  sort  of  romantic  lustre 
over  his  end,  which  patriotism  does  not  always  obtain, 
because  its  views  are  not  always  so  pure  and  unequivocal. 

This  ineffectual  effort,  so  far  as  it  was  expected  to  rouse 
the  Spanish  nation,  has,  however,  awakened  the  gloomy 
bigot  from  his  dream  of  security,  and  he  has  dismissed 
most  of  those  evil  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. If,  by  chance,  he  should  stumble  upon  men  of 
honor,  and  integrity,  and  wisdom,  to  supply  their  places, 
and  if  his  own  fears  should  make  him  submit  to  their  gui- 
dance, it  is  possible  that  Spain  may  yet  reap  the  reward 
of  her  six  years'  struggle, 
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In  scenes,  where  angry  passions  read  the  soul, 
And  Gloster^s  towering  spirit  spurns  controul ; 
Where  wrong' d  Othello  wages  jealous  strife, 

And  Desdemona  falls a  spotless  wife  ! 

Where  fell  Macbeth,  through  murder  paves  his  way 
To  Scotland's  crown,  and  rules  with  tyrant  sway  ; 
Or,  where  lago  vents  his  treasur'd  spite, 
And  Shylock  whets  his  knife,  and  claims  his  right : — 
In  scenes  like  these,  of  terror,  guilt,  and  fear, 
Kean  shines  unnvall'd,  and  without  compeer  ! 

Nor  less  the  magic  spell,  with  which  O'Neill 
Subdues  the  heart  to  Pity's  soft  appeal. 
When  Juliet  holds  sweet  converse  with  her  swain, 
What  ear,  unmov'd,  imbibes  the  melting  strain  ? 
Or  when,  as  Belvidera,  she  appears, 
What  eye,  that  is  not  strait  surcharged  with  tears  ? 
What  heart,  that  does  not  sympathetic  glow, 
When  Isabella  tells  her  tale  of  woe  ? 
What  breast,  that  does  not  beat  with  fond  alarms, 
When  filial  love  shines  forth  in  all  its  charms  ? 
When,  in  the  Grecian  Daughter,  we  admire 
Euphrasia  save  from  death  her  famish'd  sire! 
A  pious  fraud  the  want  of  food  supplies, 
Evander's  righted,  aud  the  tyrant  dies  1 
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Kean  dares  the*  lightning's  flash,  the  battle's  rage, 
And  with  imposing  grandeur  awes  the  stage  ; 
Braves  the  rude  storm  that  rattles  round  his  head, 
And  sees  the  yawning  tomb  cast  up  its  dead  ! 
But  softer  scenes  yield  fair  O'Neill  delight, 
Where  grace  and  harmony  their  charms  unite  ; 
Where  beality  reigns,  with  limitless  controul, 
And  "witching  sweetness1''  captivates  the  soul ! 

To  tread  the  comic  boards,  with  sportive  ease  ; 
Willi  frolic  smiles,  and  chasten'd  humour  please; 
A  thousand  little  winning  arts  to  blend  ; 
Yetne'er  our  judgment,  ne'er- our  taste  offend  ; 
Still  to  preserve  throughout  the  "golden  mean" 
Nor  once  fall  short,  nor  once  o'er-act  the  scene  ; 
With  i6  simple  polish"  f  {Nature's  boon)  to  shine, 
Nor  over-negligent,  nor  over-fine  ; 
This  rare,  this  envied  gift,  is,  Mardyn,  thine! 
Thalia  at  thy  birth  auspicious  smiTd, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  and  cl&irn'd  thee  for  her  child  : 
Fancy  thy  cradle  roek'd,  and  'fore  thine  eyes 
Bade  all  her  fairy  forms,  in  pleasing  vision  rise  ! 

In  Lovers  Vows  the  town  first  weigh'd  thy  claim, 
And  with  their  suffrage  stamp'd  thy  rising  fame, 
Amelia  $  pleas'd — for  Nature  there  was  seen, 
Distinctly  trac'din  action,  word,  and  mien. 
Each  fresh  essay  increased  thy  just  renown, 
And  taste  confirm' d  the  verdict  o    the  town. 


*  In  allusion  to  that  gentleman's  personation  of  Reuben  Gienroy,  ift 
Mr.  Morion's r  comedy  of  Town  and  Country. 

\  Simplex  munditiis.     Hor.  Lib.  i.  Od,  5, 

\  The  character,  n  which  Mrs.  Mardyn  made  her  first  appearance,  be*- 
fore  a  London  audience,  on  the  boards  of  Drury-Iane,  in  the  comedy  of 
Lover's  Vwcs,  adapted  to  the  English  stage,  by  Mrs.  Ihchbai.p  from 
Kotzebue's drama  of  the  Naitiral  Son, 
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But  how  refulgent  shone  thy  gifted  mind, 
When  to  thy  hands  Albina  was  assigned  ! 
The  artless  Child  of  Nature  there  appears, 
In  all  the  truth  of  inexperienced  years. 
Guileless  the  modest  virgin's  heart  is  shown 
No  thought  she  harbours  she  need  blush  to  own  ! 
In  simple,  plain  attire  behold  her  drest, 
White,  pure,  and  spotless,  as  her  snowy  breast ! 
Above  deceit,  she  throws  off  all  disguise, 
Her  very  soul  beams  sparkling  in  her  eyes  ! 
love  there  in  ambush  sits;  there  points  his  dart, 
And  Pity  builds  her  temple  in  her  heart  ! 

But  when,  to  prove  her  swain,  her  Howard,  tv\ie3 
In  sailor's  habit,  she  appears  to  view  ; 
As  midshipman,  affects  a  swaggering  air, 
And  feigns  a  courage,  not  her  sex's  share  ; 
How  well  she  acts  her  part !  how  wrell  her  dress 
Some  charms  exposes,  and  some  leaves  to  guess ! 
The  bosom's  graceful  swell — but  ill-conceal'd— 
The  well-turn' d  ankle — modestly  reveal'd — 
The  (*)  taper  leg— and  many  a  beauty  more, 
If  to  such  heights  the  bashful  Muse  might  soar  I 
Admiring  beaux,  in  wonder  and  amaze, 
Her  fair  proportions  scan,  with  curious  gaze  ; 

Bring  all  her  various  graces  to  the  test : 

Praise,  what  they  see— and  Fancy  paints  the  rest ! 

Once  more  in  native,  female  garb  array 'd, 
'  Albina  figures,  as  the  spotless  maid. 

Again,  unbound,  her  waving  ringlets  flow, 

And  playful  court  her  breast,  of  driven  snow  ! 

Again,  in  artless  curl,  delight  to  deck 

The  polish'd  trophies  of  her  ivory  neck  ! 

What  Cynic  Dowton+  would  not  long  to  sip 

The  dews  of  Hybla,  from  that  honied  lip  ? 

*  Ex  pede  Herculem. 

+  la  allusion  to  the  part  of  Sir  Solomon  Cynic,   so  admirably  ^sustained 
by  Mr,  Dovrton*- 
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What  Howard  not  transported  view  her  charms, 
And  clasp  her  yielding,  melting  in  his  arras  ? 

Long.  Mardyk  I  mayrst  thou  live,  to  charm  the  age 
The  pride,  the  boast,  the  glory  of  the  stage  ; 
Long  may  thy  well-earn'd  fame  increasing  spread, 
And  wreaths  of  laurel  crown  thy  beauteous  head. 
Still,  true  to  Nature j  urge  thy  bold  career, 
Unaw'd  by  Envy,  unappalFd  by  Fear. 


^~r:~~: 


QUACK    ADVERTISEMENTS.— COOPER'S    ME- 
DICAL BOARD. 

Sir, 
The  early  exposition  in  the  Scourge  of  every  species 
of  quackery,  whether  medical,  religious,  or  political,  was 
Ike  first  recommendation  of  your  valuable  numbers  to 
the  public,  and  will  form,  I  hope,  a  conspicuous  depart- 
ment of  your  future  volumes.  If  the  ancient  Greek 
maxim,  t lie  majority  are  evil,  bear  the  most  distant  sem- 
blance of  truth,  the  objections  usually  made  to  general 
and  discriminative  satire  assume  the  character  of  interest- 
ed sophistry.  A  genuine  picture  of  life  and  manners 
must,  if  that  maxim  be  true,  include  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sketches  in  which  the  originals  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  lapses  of  moral  decency  and  for  the  most  repre- 
hensible deviations  from  the  paths  of  correctness,  than  for 
the  virtues  which  improve  humanity,  and  promote  its 
happiness.  The  great  and  immoveable  basis  -on  which 
the  productions  of  a  satirist,  who  does  not  violate  the 
sacred  office  which  he  assumes,  is  this  :  that  to  censure 
is  a  duty,  however  unpleasant,  in  every  writer,  more  in- 
cumbent than  to  praise  ;  that  little  injury  can  accrue  to  so- 
ciety from  the  abstinence  of  praise,  but  much  from  mis- 
taken forbearance  tdwaMs '"gross  delinquency.  The  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  community  are  oh  the  defensive;  the 
justice  of  their  cause  cannot  be  disputed,  while  their  op- 
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ponents  are  an  evil  and  formidable  crew,  always  contem- 
plating an  attack,  and  always  consulting  the  infelicity  of 
mankind. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  be  disposed  to  observe  that 
these  observations  are  common-place;  that  they  mean  no 
more  than  that  virtue  is  virtue,  and  that  vice  is  vice.  But 
there  are  many  indications  in  this  large  metropolis  that 
however  well  those  words  might  have  been  understood 
in  former  times,  there  is  now  a  total  revolution  of  phrase- 
ology. A  sermon  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  was 
a  sensible,  impressive,  and  sometimes  sublime  discourse  : 
it  is  now  an  equal  chance  that  it  shall  be  a  tissue  of  non- 
sense, blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  bad  grammar  ;  the  mis- 
tress of  a  prince  was  at  one  time  denominated  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  w ;  and  a  few  short  years  have  elapsed 

since  a  female  in  that  very  situation  was  declared  by  a 
judge  on  the  bench  to  be  a  most  exemplary  character  : 
a  gentleman  whose  name  and  title  must  be  mentioned  on 
the  morning  of  every  sabbath,  is  solemnly  declared  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  to  be  a  most  gracious  and  re- 
ligious personage  ;  and  a  hoary  perpetrator  of  adultery  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  JamesVstreet,  is  commanded  by  the 
warrant  of  his  office  to  attend  upon  the  ceremonies  of 
a  sacred  edifice,  and  by  virtue  of  the  holiness  of  his 
life,  attend  the  christian  ceremony  of  the  sacrament  at 
stated  periods.  The  rubric  declares  that  unless  the  com- 
municants approach  the  altar  fully  prepared  for  so  sa 
ered  an  observance,  they  drink  their  own  damnation  :  yet 
the  courtly  missive  prescribes  unconditional  attendance 

and  since   — continues  to  live  with  his  chere  amie9 

precludes  the  hope  of  future  redemption  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  sins. 

I  have  been  influenced,Sir,  in  making  these  remarks  by 
the  shameful  obtrusion  on  the  public  ofthe  most  disgusting 
medical  quackery  through  the  medium -of  journals  which 
claim  the  title  of  respectable.  The  Thnes  itself,  con- 
ducted by  "  Lights  of  the  Church,  (Qu.  Dark  Lanterns) 
and  Guardians  of  the  Laws,"  abounds  with  the  infamous 
and  degrading  advertisements  of  individuals  equally  des- 
titute of  education,  experience,  and  abilities,  who  assume 
the  importance  of  professional  practice,  and  adduce  ficti- 
tious evidence  to  the  success  of  their  treatment  and  ad- 
vice. The  Sunday  Monitor,  which  commences  with  an 
essay  on  some  religious  subject,  and  which  was  formerly 
published  at  the  office  of  that  chase  repository  the  Bon 
Ton  Magazine,  contains  its  appropriate  share  of  adver- 
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tisements  relative  to  the  symptoms  of  female  disorders, 
and  on  the  calamitous  afflictions  arising  from  youthful 
indiscretion  ;  and  the  Observer,  "  Semper  Agendo"  inter- 
mixes with  the  intelligence  contained,  or  pretended  to  be 
contained,  in  its  perpetual  second  edition,   the  record  of 
Dr.  Cooper's  extensive  practice,  and  wonderful    profi- 
ciency.   Nor  have  the  editors  of  that  journal,  or  his  bre- 
thren, refused  to  insert  laborious  eulogies  on  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Board  in  Charlotte-street,  descriptions  of 
their  four  cream-coloured  horses,  and  narrations  of  their 
miraculous  performances.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  these  sapient  and  celebrated  men  should  have  esta- 
blished "  the  only  medical  board  in  London,"   at  Char- 
lotte-house, opposite  Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  all  ranks  of  people,  who  are  cured  with- 
out confinement.     Whether  there   may  exist  any  conge- 
niality of  disposition  between  the  customers  of  the  spi- 
ritual  instructor  and    the  medical  advisers;    whether  a 
frequent  attendance  beneath  the.galiery  of  the  one,  natu- 
rally gives  occasion  to  a  visit  to  the  other,  and  the  chapel 
of  Blackfriars  be  a  kind  of  vestibule  or  avenue  to  Char- 
lotte-house, the  patients  of  the  Board  will  best  be  able  to 
declare.     Differing  in  opinion  as  I  do  from  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  yet  admiring  his  religious  and  moral 
character,  and  believing  all  conventicles  to  be  the -scenes 
of  corruption  and  licentiousness,  whatever  be  the  talents 
and  virtue  of  the  preacher,    I  cannot  but  be  astonished 
that  the  conclusion  I    have  suggested  should  not  have 
"been  immediately  disproved  by  a  prompt,  and  effectual 
exercise  of  those  powers  vested  in  the  reverend  pastor  as 
a  magistrate  and  a  neighbour.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual whose  professions  and  occupations  are  consistent 
with  the  exercise  of  philanthropy,  to  interfere  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  kind,  where  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  quacks 
to  prolong  the  continuance  of  disease,  and  to  render  their 
patients  an  equal  sacrifice  to  their  own  frailties,  and  to 
the  avarice  of  a  fictitious  Board.     Innumerable  examples 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  easily  adduced,  but  the  expe- 
diency of  future  exposition  will  be  best  determined  by  the 
success  of  the  present  appeal. 

P.  P. 
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DRURY-LANE. 

Tuesday,  October  3d.— Child  of  Nature— The  Magpie— 
The  Review.  A  new  and  very  youthful  candidate  for  pub- 
lic favour,  made  her  appearance  this  evening  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Amanthis.  Her  name  is  Miss  Johnson,  and  according 
to  the  bills,  it  was  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  more  than 
ordinary  timidity  would  be  felt  by  the  lady,  and  i£  will  be 
expected  that  we  should  abate  somewhat  of  our  ordinary 
rigor.  In  truth,  however,  the  character  of  Amanthis  is  one 
which,  however  played,  affords  but  little,  room  for  critical  exa- 
mination. It  has  nothing  of  nature  for  its  basis  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  performer,  because  those  feelings  which  the  novelty  of  her 
situation  produces,  precisely  qualify  her  to  play  the  character 
with  effect.  Embarrassment,  coyness,  and  diffidence,  are  what 
an  experienced  actress  would  have  to  assume  in  representing 
Amanthis,  and  so  far  as  these  may  be  supposed  naturally  to 
belong  to  a  youthful  female,  on  her  first  appearance,  so  far, 
she  is  certain  to  play  well.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Amanthis 
is  a  character  from  which  no  indication  can  betaken  of  the 
real  talent  and  capability  of  an  actress.  With  regard  to  Miss 
Johnson,  she  played  it  in  the  way  she  could  scarcely  fail  to 
play  it.  When  her  first  alarm' had  subsided,  and  she  gained  a 
little  confidence,  her  voice  became  more  audible,  and  her 
manner  less  embarrassed.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  her 
by-play,  as  it  is  called,  that  she  is  very  little  acquainted  with, 
the  subsidiary  business  of  the  stage.  She  appeared  also,  to 
have  an  organical  defect  of  utterance,  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  pronounced  certain  words.  She  was  much  appl.md- 
ed,  dnd  she  has  since  repeated  the  character.  Mr.  Powell,  in 
the  Marquis  Almanza,  was  quite  dull  and  insipid  enough  to 
make  us  wonder  at  the  choice  of  Amanthis.  After  the  Magpie? 
the  Review  was  performed,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Caleb  Quotem,  since  his  long  and  severe  indis- 
position. He  was  warmly  greeted  on  his  entrance,  but  he 
evidently  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  due  life  and 
spirit  to  this  anomalous  character. 

Monday,  October  9th.  Lover's  Vows — The  Magpie.  This 
nauseous  compound  of  sentimental  morality  and  practical 
vice,  this  sickening  mass  of  unnatural  declamation  and  mou^ 
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strous  absurdity  of  character,  has  been  revived  for  the  purposs 
of  introducing  a  Mrs.  Mardyn  in  the  character  of  Amelia  Wilden- 
haim.     Of  this  lady,  considerable  expectations    were  excited 
hy  preliminary  rumours,  and   it  was  confidently  asserted  she 
would  fill  that  chasm  which  has  never  yet  been  filled  since  Miss 
Farren's  secession  from  the  stage.     There  was  nothing,    how- 
ever, in  her  performance  which  could  at  all  lead  us  to  form  so 
flattering  a  conclusion.     Her  figure  is   small,  but  elegant,  and 
she  is  extremely  pretty.     Her  deportment  is  not  very  graceful, 
though  something,  perhaps,  is  to  be  attributed  to  her  conception 
of  the  part  she  had  to  sustain.     She  might  think  it  necessary  to 
assume  the  careless  air  and  manner  of  an  unsophisticated  girl ; 
but  we  rather  suspect  her  carriage  was  habitual,  not  occasional, 
Her  step,  instead  of  being  light  and  bounding,  is  too  heavy 
and  masculine  :    the  stage   resounds  under  her  tread.      Her 
voice  is  remarkably  elear  and  articulate,  and  when  it  has  ac- 
quired the  proper  pitch  will,    no  doubt,  be  harmonious.     At 
present,  from  an  evident  wish  to  fill  the  theatre,  she  raises  it 
too  high,   and  the  incessant  effort  to  be  audible,  makes  her 
delivery  appear  forced  and  elaborate.     Her  performance,  upon 
the  whole,  was  liable  to  but  few  exceptions,  and  among  those 
few,  the  most  prominent,  undoubtedly,  was  an  excess  of  bodily 
agility.     She  skipped  and  danced   about  too  much.     The  sim- 
plicity of  Amelia  Wildenhaim  is  the  simplicity  of  thought, 
rather  than  of  action.     She  is  described   as  one  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  society,  or  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  polished 
intercourse ;  but  free  from  the  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and   guile 
which  constitute  the  accomplishments  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 
She  has  visited  assemblies  and  balls,  and  presided  at  the  table 
of  her  father ;  she  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  destitute  of 
decorum  and  propriety  in  behaviour.     It  is  her  mind  only, 
that  having  escaped  the  contagion  of  elevated  life,  retains  that 
primitive  simplicity  which  makes  her  speak  without   disguise, 
because  she  has  not  yet  learned  the  necessity  of  dissimulation* 
Mrs.  Mardyn  did  not  exhibit  this  peculiarity  very  successfully. 
She  was  an  English  romp,  rather  than  a  German  sentimentalist. 
Yet  she  was   extremely  happy  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the 
scene  with  Anhalt,   where  she  avows  her  love  for  him ;   she 
performed  this  in  a  very  natural  and  fascinating  manner.     In- 
deed, we  consider  her  as  a  great  acquisition,  for,  though  we 
hardly  hope  to  find  in  her  a  complete  substitute  for  Miss  Far* 
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ren,  we  are  sure  there  are  many  characters  which  she  will  play 
infinitely  better  than  any  actress  at  present  on  the  metropolitan 
stage.  Mr.  Hae,  in  Frederic,  was  highly  impressive.  He 
roused  himself  from  that  languor  which  so  commonly  hangs 
about  him,  and  shewed,  that  when  he  pleases,  he  can  act  with 
energy  and  discrimination.  Mr.  Pope,  in  Baron  Wildenhaim, 
was  a  little  too  boisterous.  He  has  good  lungs  ;  but  he  should 
be  more  sparing  of  them.  Count  Cassel  found  an  agreeable 
representative  in  Mr.  S.  Penley,  and  Anhalt  was  played  in  a, 
chaste  and  pleasing  manner  by  Mr.  Wallack.  There  was  no- 
thing in  his  acting  that  "  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature." 
He  seemed  to  have  formed  a  just  conception  of  what  the  cha- 
racter required,  and  he  gave  it  precisely  so  much  and  no 
more.  Munden,  in  the  Rhyming  Butler,  was  highly  comic 
and  amusing. 

Thursday,  October  12th.     Merchant  of  Venice— The  Mag* 
pie.     Mr.  Dowton,  who  can  perform  nothing  badly  which  his 
judgment  permits  him  to  undertake,  this  night  performed  the 
character  of  Shylock  for  the  second  time.     The  few  who  still 
remember  Macklin  in  that  part,  maintain  that  since  his  time, 
it  has  never  been  adequately  pourtrayed  ;  but  we  must  confess, 
for  our  own  parts,  not  remembering   Macklin,  that  we  have 
seen  it  performed  by  many  actors  in  a  way  which  left  us  little 
to  wish  or  imagine  of  greater  perfection.      Mr.  Dowton's  deli- 
neation of  it,  we  regret  to  say,  did  not  satisfy  us.     Neither  his 
voice  nor  countenance  was  suited  to  the  character :  he  could 
not  give   to   the  one  sufficient  depth  and  volume  in  the  impas« 
sioned  scenes,  nor  could  he  transfuse  into  the  other  sufficient 
expression  of  malignity  and  diabolical  revenge.     His  tones  too 
often  reminded  us  of  the  scenes  of  familiar  comedy,  where  he 
is  so  excellent,  and,  in   consequence,  produced,    sometimes,  a 
ludicrous   effect,  where  Shakspeara  certainly  never  meant  one* 
Instead  of  exciting  unmingled  abhorrence,  at  the  savage,  relent- 
less cruelty  of  Shylock,  he  produced  only  that  sort  of  common 
and  vulgar  delight  which  we  are  apt  to  feel  at  the  idea  of  a 
Jew  being  outwitted.      We  thought  more  of  an  Israelite  in 
Duke's-place,  inexorably  determined  to  have  his  bargain  ful«« 
filled,  than  of  the  Jew  of  Venice,  that  fine  creation  of  the  poet, 
who  discards  all  human  feelings,  who  mingles  religious  perse- 
cution with  personal  revenge,  and  hopes,  by  enforcing  the  pe- 
nalty of  his  bond,  to  destroy  at  once*  a  Christian  and  a  foe. 
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The  Jew  of  Sheridan  and  Cumberland — the  fantastical  Isaac 
Mendoza,  and  the  benevolent  Sheva,  which  Mr.  Dowton  so 
admirably  personates,  are  very  different  beings  from  the  Jew 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  great  error  of  the  actor  seemed  to  be 
that  he  confounded  them.  Yet  there  were  parts  of  his  per* 
formance  to  which  we  willingly  ascribe  great  merit.  We 
think  the  manner  in  which  he  received  the  proposal  of  Antonio, 
to  lend  three  thousand  ducats,  by  reminding  him  of  the  indig- 
nities he  had  heretofore  heaped  upon  him,  was  finely  expressive 
of  malignant  sarcasm,  and  presented  a  sort  of  prophetic  glimpse 
of  that  fierce  hatred  which  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  only  want- 
ed the  occasion  to  wreak  its  direst  schemes  of  vengeance.  As 
a  counterpart  to  this,  we  would  select  the  way  in  which  he 
communicated  the  conditions  which  the  bond  should  contain. 
As  if  conscious  that  he  had  already  roused  the  suspicions  of 
Antonio,  he  affected  a  careless,  jocular  manner,  when  proposing 
that  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  should  be  a  pound  of  flesh,  thus 
disarming  the  vigilance  of  his  meditated  victim,  and  giving  to 
the  transaction  that  character  of  "  merry  sport,"  which  he 
wished  it  to  assume.  These  were  proofs  of  Mr.  Dowton's 
judgment,  which  deserve  applause.  On  the  trial  also,  he  exhi- 
bited another  instance  of  accurate  discernment.  Baffled  in  his 
project  of  sacrificing  Antonio,  denied  his  money,  and  stripped 
of  all  his  worldly  fortune,  he  manifested  that  anguish  which 
such  a  defeat,  and  such  calamity  might  be  supposed  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  when  he  hears  that  he  must  turn  Christian,  all  his 
fortitude  forsakes  him, and  he  falls  into  the  arms  of  the  atten- 
dants. This  was  a  happy  touch  of  nature;  for  to  a  character 
like  Shylock,  who  abhors  the  very  name  of  Christian,  what  fate 
could  be  so  disastrous  as  the  necessity  of  becoming  one,  to  save 
his  life?  Having,  however,  allowed  their  due  merit  to  these 
particular  portions  of  the  performance,  we  can  only  say  of  the 
remainder  that  it  was  respectable.  Mrs.  Bartley  played  Portia, 
but  her  manner  was  somewhat  too  austere  and  inflexible  in  the 
early  scenes.  She  succeeded  better  in  the  assumed  character 
of  the  advocate. 

Saturday,  October  14th. —Lover's  Vows— The  Magpie. 
Mrs.  Mardyn  repeated  the  character  of  Amelia  Wildenhaim 
this  evening.  We  hope,  if  the  play  continues  to  be  performed, 
that  she  will  discard  the  hoyden  a  little  more  than  she  does  at 
present.    When  she  visits  Frederic  in  prison^  and  fancies  he  is 
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dead,  she  runs  off  the  stage  in  a  sort  of  canter  that  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  and  improper.  There  was  a  most  unmanly  and 
brutal  attack  made  upon  this  lady  in  the  Morning  Post,  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  she  dressed  ;  we  did  hope  it  might 
never  meet  her  eyes  :  but  judging  from  the  alteration,  in  that 
particular  part  of  her  dress  which  was  alluded  to,  this  evening, 
we  suppose,  some  "  d — d  good-natured  friend"  communi- 
cated it  to  her."  In  the  after-piece,  Mrs.  Horn  played  Annette, 
instead  of  Miss  Kelly,  who  was  suddenly  indisposed.  Her  voice 
is  rather  too  weak,  but  she  performed  the  part  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  fail  to  please,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
and  pre-eminent  excellence  of  Miss  Kelly  in  it. 

Monday,   October  16th.— .RickardllL— -Past  Ten  o' Clock. 
Mr.  Kean  commenced  his  theatrical  career  for  the  season,  this 
evening,  in  the  character  of  Gloster,  the  only  character,  in  our 
opinion,  which  he  plays  in  a  manner  that  leaves  but  little  to 
wish,  for  even  in  this,  we  observe  many    frivolous  attempts  to 
elicit  original    beauties  at  the  expense  of  just  and  accurate 
conception.     Mr.  Kean  is  much   too  fond  of  long  pauses  and 
mysterious   looks,'  which,  like  Gray's  passages,  "  lead  to  no- 
thing."    These  are  tricks  by  which  applause  may  be  gained 
from  the  multitude,  but  they   will  always  offend  the  judicious 
spectator.      There    were  many  variations  in  his  performance 
this  evening,  from  the   way  in  which  he  played  the  character 
last  season  ;    but  none  of  them  struck   us  as  improvements. 
Indeed,  the  whole  effect  of  his  acting  was  less  vivid  and  per- 
manent.     Perpetual  efforts   to   do  something  which   has  not 
been  done  before,  must  lead  a  man  occasionally  into  absurdi- 
ties.     We   do  not  think  Mr.  Kean  correct  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  first  came  on  the  stage  this  evening  :  runiog  forward 
to  the  audience  as  if  a  bailiff  were  at  his  heels.     This  is  a  devi- 
ation from  his  former  mode,    and  a  deviation  from  right  to 
wrong.     The  very  soliloquy  which  Gloster  delivers,  is  the  audi- 
ble expression  of  thoughts  upon  which  he  is  deeply  ruminat- 
ing, and  when  the  mind  is  abstracted  within  itself,  the  motions 
of  the  body  are  slow,  and  of   a  meditative  character.     The 
first  sentence  of  that  soliloquy,  is  a  conclusion  which  Gloster  is 
supposed  to  deduce  from  antecedent  reflection  upon  the  politi- 
cal character   of  the  times,  and  he  proceeds  to  meditate  upon 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  to  himself,,  who  cannot  find 
either  delight  or   occupation  in  the   *«  weak5  piping  time    ef 
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peace."  This  is  no  sudden  discovery — no  momentary  flash  of 
thought — no  instantaneous  conviction  of  his  mind — yet  Mr. 
Kean  rushes  on  the  stage  as  Archimedes  may  be  supposed  to 
have  run  naked  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  exulting  at 
having  found  the  means  to  solve  the  problem  of  Hiero.  Nei- 
ther do  we  approve  of  his  pantomimical  conflict  with  Rich- 
mond. We  have  seen  such  things  done  just  as  well  at  Astley's 
and  Sadler's  Wells.  Mr.  Kean  fights  like  a  gladiator,  to  shew 
his  skill,  and  exhibit  postures — not  like  a  monarch,  upon 
whose  sword,  at  that  eventful  moment,  his  crown  and  life  de- 
pend. When,  however,  every  deduction  is  made,  truth  must 
allow,  that  Mr.  Kean's  representation,  as  a  whole,  is  a  master- 
ly performance,  and  certainly  unequalled  by  any  contemporary 
actor.  In  parts  he  may  be  surpassed,  especially  in  those  see  nes 
where  his  physical  powers  fail  him  :  but  the  pliant  versatility 
of  talent  with  which  he  animates  the  general  course  of  the  dra- 
ma, justly  excites  our  admiration.  Arduous  as  the  character  is 
—for  Richard  is  scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  stage — his  acti- 
vity never  relaxes,  his  energy  never  subsides  :  every  look,  every 
gesture  evinces  that  he  his  solely  and  entirely  filled  with  the 
part.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  voice  is  so  feeble  and  so 
discordant.  Mr.  Rae  played  Richmond  with  much  ability,  as 
did  Pope  also,  the  character  of  King  Henry. 

Mrs.  Mardyn,  whose  success  sems  daily  augmenting,  has  re- 
peated the  character  of  Amelia  Wildenhaim,  and,  by  attending 
to  the  judicious  suggestions  of  criticism,  she  has  much  im- 
proved. Her  action  is  less  redundant,  and  her  general  manner 
less  broad  and  hoyden-like.  She  has  likewise  appeared  in 
Albinia  Mandeville,  in  the  Will;  but  as  we  have  been  pre- 
vented from  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  that  character,  we 
must,  of  course,  defer  the  expression  of  any  opinion.  We  must 
also  omit,  in  our  present  number,  any  notice  of  Miss  Nash, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  on  Saturday  the  28th,  in  the 
character  of  Polly  in  the  Beggars  Opera. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

Monday,  October  1.—  Romeo  and  Juliet — The,  Magpie. 
Miss  O'Neill  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  season,  this 
evening,  in  the  character  of  Juliet ;  that  character  which  origi- 
nally introduced  her  to  a  London  audience,  and  was  the  pre- 
lude to  those  grta;:  Jisplays  of  takftt  which  progressively  fixed 
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ner,  Without  a  rival,  in  the  chair  <>i*  Melpomene.  Tl  ■ 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  upon  her  entrance  she  was  are 
with  reiterated  shouts  of  enthusiastic  applause.  Her  perfor- 
mance of  the  character  was  rvery  thing  that  the  m  ious 
Critic  could  wish.  Her  voice  stems  to  have  acquired  more 
depth  and  melody,  or,  it  may  be,  that  having,  during  the 
summer,  played  in  smaller  theatres,  she  has  insensibly  acquired 
a  more  Subdued  tone,  even  in  her  highest  elevations. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  sonorous  than  the  expanding 
swell  with  which  she  sometimes  delivered  herself;  it  reminded 
us  fetrongty  of  Mrs.  Siddous.  There  were  many  exquisite 
touches  of  nature  in  her  performance.  We  never  saw  any 
thing  more  felicitous  than  the  manner  in  which  she  pourtrayed 
the  ardour  of  resistless  passion,  struggling  with  all  the  maiden 
bashful nes"s  and  timidity  of  youth  when  she  discourses  with 
Romeo  in  the  garden.  She  was  explicit  and  reserved,  coy  and 
frank,  playful  and  severe,  with  such  a  fascinating  rapidity  of 
interchange,  that  the  spectator  was  lost  in  a  tumult  of  delight. 
This  scene,  indeed,  opened  an'entirely  new  view  of  Miss  O'Neill'* 
powers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  with  the  nurse,  where 
she  impatiently  endeavours  to  extract  the  wisned-for  intelli- 
gence from  the  garrulous  old  crone  who  babbles  about  every 
thing  except  that  which  alone  has  any  interest  in  the  heart  of 
Juliet.  Her  playfulness  of  look  and  tone,  while  she  yet  hopes 
to  succeed,  her  momentary  peevishness  of  rebuke,  when  that 
hope  is  disappointed,  and  the  fond  anxiety  with  which  she 
strives  to  soothe,  by  gentle  caresses,  the  froward  humour  of 
the  nurse,  were  so  exquisitely  delineated,  that  no  adequate 
conception  of  them  can  be  conveyed  by  language.  They  ap- 
proached to  the  levity  of  comedy,  but  they  were  still  chastened 
by  a  solemnity,  a  grace  and  diguity,  which,  without  being 
obtrusive,  harmonized  with  the  general  business  of  this  dram?# 
In  the  scene  where  she  hears  of  Romeo's  banishment,  she  rose 
at  once,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  to  all  the  force  and 
pomp  of  tragedy,  which  she  sustained  with  an  untired  wing  to 
the  conclusion.  Her  utterance  of  the  word  "  banishment"  was 
remarkably  line.  It  was  pregnant  with  all  that  anguish,  hor- 
ror, and  frantic  bitterness  of  heart  with  which  the  magnitude 
of  the  calamity  is  supposed  to  overwhelm  her.  In  short,  to 
enumerate  all  the  excellencies  which  she  displayed,  would  be 
to  characterize  every  sentiment  or  word  which  demanded  ,feel- 
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ingj  judgment,   and  taste,  to  embody  the  conceptions  of  the 
poet.     Mr.  C.  Kemble   played  Romeo,   and,    upon  the  whole, 
he  performed  it  with  discrimination  and  ability.     In  the  early 
scenes,  where  his  love  is  blithe  and  jocund,  we  found  little  to 
disapprove  :  he  was  as  lightsome,  gay,  and  animated  as  a  lover 
should  bee     But  we  did  not    like  his  manner  when  doomed  to 
banishment.      It  was  nothing   but   unruly    vehemence,   mere 
turbulent   vociferation,    without   any  nice  touches  that  at  all 
developed  the  passions.     Deep  and   profound  grief  is  seldom 
loud  or  boisterous,  especially  in  man.      Cures   leves  loquuntur  ; 
ingentes  stupent.     In   real  life,  as  on  the  stage,   we  are  more 
affected  by  the  sight  of  silent,    pining  sorrow,   than    by    that 
which  is  clamorous  and  passionate.     But  Mr.  C.  Kemble  seems 
to  have  no    conception   of  any  affection  that  does  not  roar.     A 
disposition    to  rant,     with   its   usual    accompaniments,    much 
stamping  and  gesticulation,  we  regard  as  his   greatest  defects. 
Jones  played    Mercutio   with   great  animation   and  liveliness, 
especially  in  the  description  of  Queen  Mab's  frolics  ;  nor  must 
we  withhold  our  tribute  of  applause  from   Mrs.   Davenport, 
whose  performance  of  the  nurse  was  indeed  excellent. 

Tuesday,    October    5th. — Artuxerxes  —  The    Farce     Writer 
—(first  time)- — The  Magpie.     Miss  Hughes  repeated  the  cha- 
racter of  Mandane   this   evening.     Our  opinion  of  her  remains 
unchanged.     She  has  much  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  much 
science;  but  very  little  taste.     She  sometimes  astonishes  ;  but 
she  never  delights.     In  a  genuine  English  opera  she  would  be 
listened  to  without  any  pleasure,  for  there  her  ambitious   orna- 
ment, and  exuberant    action,  would  offend.     The  new  after- 
piece of  the   Farce  Writer  followed,  and  met   with  decided 
success :    perhaps,    greater  than   its  intrinsic  merits  deserved. 
The  dialogue  is  smart  and  lively,  but  has  no  pretensions  to  wit. 
Its  chief  and  only  excellence,  indeed,  consists  in  the  rapidity  of 
incident,    and  the   amusing  perplexity  of  several  of  the  seenes. 
Blunders  and  mistakes  are,  of  course,  committed  in  such  a 
way,  as  sets  probability  at  defiance  ;    but  with  the  aid  of  the 
actor,   they  produce  a  laugh,  and  what  more   can  the   Farce 
Writer  wish  ?     Mathews  is  a  principal  support  of  the   piece. 
He  is  the  Farce  Writer,  and  with  the  help  of  a  little  mimicry, 
which  now  seems  to  be  an  inseparable  ingredient  in  all  charac- 
ters written   purposely  for  him,  he   contrives  to  support  tha 
interest  till  the  conclusion.     The  plot  is -very  meagre,  and  the 
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scenes  are  but  loosely  connected.  As  a  substitute  For  wit, 
there  are  many  attempts  at  punning.  The  writings  of  a  sheriff's 
officer  are  said  to  be  more  successful  than  those  of  a  dramatist : 
Why  ?  Because  they  are  sure  to  take.  A  volume  of  Shakes- 
peare is  mistaken  by  Simmons  for  a  taylor's  pattern-book,  and 
Mathews  replies,  yes,  it  is  a  pattern-book,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match.  Of  such  humble  materials,  the 
humour  of  this  farce  is  composed.  »Yet  it  succeeded,  and 
while  success  can  be  so  obtained,  are  we  to  blame  those  who 
seek  it  by  no  better  means?  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  au- 
thor's name. 

Saturday,  14th. —  Venice  Preserved — The  Farce  Writer.  Mr. 
C.  Kemble  played  the  character  of  Jaffier  this  evening,  and 
well  pleased  we  were  to  see  him  in  it,  when  we  remembered, 
that,  but  for  him,  that  mere  posture-master,  Mr.  Conway, 
would  have  represented  it.  Mr.  C.  Kemble  acted  with  consider- 
able discrimination,  and  would  have  been  more  impressive  had 
he  been  less  boisterous.  We  hope  to  see  him  correct  this 
pernicious  habit,  which  is  much  more  obtrusive  in  him  now 
than  before  his  temporary  secession  from  the  London  theatre. 
Miss  O'Neill,  as  Belvidera,  displayed  the  same  pathos  in  the 
early  scenes,  and  the  same  terrific  anguish  in  the  concluding 
one,  to  which  we  have  so  often  borne  our  tribute  of  admiration. 

Wednesday,  October  18th.— 4*  You  Like  It.— The  Poor  Sol- 
dier. This  night  introduced  a  lady  to  public  notice,  who  may 
be  said  to  inherit  a  claim  to  indulgent  approbation.  Mrs* 
Alsop,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  that  matchless  actress, 
whose  rich  and  inimitable  humour  none  that:  saw  witness- 
ed can  ever  forget,  played  the  character  of  Rosalind,  a  part 
which  her  mother  had  so  often  pourtrayed  with  exquisite 
felicity.  As  it  was  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  suppose  that  her  performance  this  night  was  the 
exact  measure  of  her  ability,  on  the  contrary,  from  those  indi- 
cations of  comic  talent  which  repeatedly  broke  forth  through 
the  embarrassment  and  timidity  which  her  situation  created, 
a  liberal  and  honest  critic  will 'infer  that  secret  powers  still 
linger  behind,  afraid  to  encounter  the  severe  ordeal  of  public 
opinion.  The  audience  were  most  kindly  disposed  to  encourage 
her,  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  many  happy  hours 
which  her  respected  mother  had  precis  red  them,  and  their  ap- 
plauses generously  anticipated,  in  some  instances,  the  title  t© 
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them.  The  person  of  Mrs.  Aslop  is  not  very  prepossessing ; 
but  it  was  sadly  disfigured  and  encumbered  by  a  dress  which 
would  have  obscured  the  proportions  of  a  Venus  de  Medicis, 
We  never  saw  an  attire  more  calculated"  to  offend  the  eye  of 
taste.  Her  countenance  has  none  of  that  arch  expression,  and 
benevolent  good  humour,  which  in  her-  mother,  so  powerfully 
assisted  in  producing  the  magic  effect  of  Jier acting.  But  she 
frequently  reminded  us  of  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
especially  as  she  became  a  little  more  confident,  and  spoke 
without  embarrassment.  As  often  as  that  similitude  occurred, 
so  often  was  she  rapturously  applauded.  Mrs.  Alsop  has  evi- 
dently studied  from  her  mother,  and  though  professed  imitation 
is  seldom  pleasing,  yet  here  it  seemed  less  a  copy,  th'Jii  art 
inherited  manner.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  blame  Mis. 
Alsop  for  resembling  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  to  condemn  a  man  for 
being  like  his  father.  Her  imitation  was  sanctioned  by  her 
descent.  We  will  not  pretend  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  her 
talents  from  this  single  specimen,  because  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  have  not  heen  fairly  developed.  In  the  Cuckoo-song 
she  was  loudly  encored.  She  sang  it  with  taste  and  simplicity, 
but  not  with  such  significant  raillery  as  Mrs.  Jordan  infused 
into  it. 

The  play  was  excellently  cast.  Mr.  Young  played  Jacques, 
and  pourtrayed  the  melancholy  humourist  with  a  happy  dis- 
crimination. His  delivery  of  the  seven  ages  of  man,  was  fine 
and  impressive;  and  we  were  happy  to  observe  that  he  had 
discarded  some  of  that  mimicry  with  which  he  heretofore  used 
to  accompany  the  descriptive  characters.  Mr.  C.  Kemble  in 
Orlando,  was  truly  excellent,  combining  all  that  energy,  ease, 
and  grace5  which  the  character  requires.  The  ferocious  anguish 
with  which  he  demanded  food  from  the  Banished  Duke  and  his 
companions,  was  finely  contrasted  by  the  sudden  humility  of 
the  abashed  supplicant,  who  finds  that  willingly  vouchsafed  to 
gentleness  which  he  was  about  to  extort  by  menace.  In  the 
comic  scenes  he  was  natural  and  unaffected.  Mr.  Murray  played 
Adam,  with  considerable  feeling,  Fawcet,  in  Touchstone, 
produced  as  much  laughter  as  can  now  be  expected  from 
that  wit  which  is  in  so  many  respects,  becoming  obsolete. 
But  why  are  not  the  licentious  passages  excluded  from  this 
character  ?  No  reverence  for  Shakespeare  can  justify  their 
retention.     Besides,  in  all  his  plays,  alterations  are  unsparingly 
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made  when  the  object  is  to  adapt  them  to  modern  representa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  age,  that  such  grossnebs  and 
obscenity  should  be  tolerated  merely  because  they  were  written 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  living-  dramatist  would  have  his 
piece  hooted  off  the  stage,  if  he  were  to  attempt  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  impurities  as  are  listened  to  with  complacency  in 
the  scenes  of  our  elder  writers.  Tn  this  respect,  the  managers 
•f  our  theatres  have  the  public  morals  in  their  custody,  and  it 
vests  with  them  to  banish  from  the  theatre  those  cheap  and  vul- 
gar buffooneries  which  can  gratify  only  the  degraded  appetites 
of  the  corrupt  or  unreflecting. 

In  the  afterpiece,  another  candidate  (Miss  Burrell)  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  Patrick.  Her  voice 
is  strong  and  melodious,  and  with  considerable  compass.  She 
sang  the  "  Friend  and  Pitcher,"  with  considerable  taste  and 
expression,  and  was  loudly  encored  in  it.  She  is  not  a  finished 
singer,  and  she  often  attempted  to  execute  cadences  which  be- 
trayed her  want  of  science.  We  would  recommend  her  to 
practice  a  little  before  a  glass,  and  correct  those  distortions  of 
the  mouth  while  singing,  which  produce  a  disgraceful  and  al- 
most ludicrous  effect.  We  cannot  compliment  her  as  a 
breeches  figure,  for  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  much  skill  in 
those  matters,  yet  we  think  we  have  seen  better  legs  under  a 
petticoat.  Mr.  Liston  played  Darby.  To  say  that  he  excited 
incessant  laughter  is  onty  telling  what  every  one  will  antici- 
pate. 

Friday,  November  27th.  As  You  Like  It. — John  Di  Bart — 
Mrs.  Alsop,  on  her  fourth  appearance  in  the  character  of  Rosa- 
lind, began  to  acquire  some  degree  of  confidence,  and  Tt  be- 
came, therefore,  in  some  degree  practicable  to  estimate  her  real 
pretensions  as  an  actress.  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  they 
prove  great  ones.  We  are  apprehensive  that  what  she  possesses 
she  has  acquired  almost  exclusively  from  tuition,  and  that  she 
owes  very  little  to  nature.  We  watched  her  performance  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention,  ^and  could  find  in  it  nothing 
that  seemed  to  indicate .  original  powers*  She  never  stepped 
out  of  the  magic  circle  which  her  mother  had  traced  :  and,  as 
On  the  first  night,  she  won  applause  only  in  those  passages 
where  the  imitation  of  Mrs.  Jordan  was  so  complete,  that,  if  Mrs, 
Alsop  were  only  heard,  and  not  seen,  it  might  be  thought  the 
mother  spoke,  and  not  the  daughter.     It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
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sensible  of  this  striking  similitude,  which,  if  it  were  combined 
with  any  flights  of  native  talent,  would  form  a  union  capable  of 
producing  permanent  delight :  but  mere  imitation,  and  that  too 
exhibited  only  partially,  cannot  long  please.  Again,  we  repeat, 
that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  find  the  opinion  erroneous, 
when  Mrs.  Alsop  appears  in  some  new  character.  We  would 
hint  also,  that  her  action  is  too  ^monotonous,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  clasping  her  hands  together,  and  suddenly  sepa- 
rating them  as  if  she  was  always  supplicating.  Mr.  Young,  in 
Jacques,  pleased  us  less  to-night  than  on  the  former  one,  and 
from  the  variation  of  his  manner  we  should  conclude  that  he 
acts  from  no  settled  principles  elicited  by  study,  but  wholly 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  This,  in  characters  where 
various  passions  are  to  be  expressed,  is  an  unexceptionable 
mode,  for  to  trust  to  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  nature  is  the 
likeliest  way  to  embody  those  emotions  :  but  in  a  character 
like  Jacques,  where  there  are  no  varieties  of  feeling  or  sentiment 
to  express,  but  only  one  uniform  habit  of  mind,  that  of  melan- 
choly, we  suspect  the  most  judicious  method  would  be  to  fix  the 
general  manner  of  pourtraying  it,  which  taste  and  judgement 
may  approve,  and  to  adhere  to  it.  We  observed  too,  that  Mr. 
Young  in  describing  the  sort  of  melancholy  that  possessed  him, 
evidently  mistook  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare,  who  defines  it, 
at  last,  to  be  neither  a  fantastical,  a  proud,  a  nice,  an  ambi- 
tious, or  a  politic  melancholy,  but  "  a  most  humorous  sad- 
ness." Mr.  Young  pronounced  the  word  "  humorous"  -with 
a  smile,  as  if  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  sportive  and  cheerful  me- 
lancholy. But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  a  mis- 
take'. If  Mr.  Young  will  consult  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, or  the  first  scene  of  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  out  of  his 
humor,"he  will  find  the  import  which  was  attached  to  the  epithet 
humorous  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  A  humorous  man  did 
not  denote  a  pleasant,  jocular  fellow  as  it  now  does.  Accord- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  that  day,  the  temper  of  a  man's  mind 
was  supposed  to  be  determined  according  as  certain  humors 
predominated  in  the  body.  It  was  a  physi  cal,  not  a  moral  affec- 
tion, or,  to  use  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson, 

e{  As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 

Doth  so  possess  a  man  that  it  doth  draw 

All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 

In  their  confluxions,  all  to  run  one  way  ; 

This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humor." 
And  such  a  humor  Jacques  is  represented  as  having,  whose 
melancholy  is  so  habitual  and  constitutional,  that,  as  he  says 
himself,  "  he  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs."  From  this  radical  misconception  of  the  word 
**  humorous,"  Mr.  Yonng  is  betrayed  into  several  mistakes  in 
his  performance  of  the  character,  by  assuming  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  mirth,  which  Jacques  ought  never  to  exhibit.  His  melan- 
choly should  be  solemn  and  grave,  for  its  fantastical  character  is 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  objects  that  excite  it,  In  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  every  man  who  chose  to  pursue  irregular  notions, 
called  it  his  humor  ;    to  expose  this  prevailing  folly,    Jonson 
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Wrote  u  Every  Man  in  his   Humor,"  and  to  correct  it  his  much 
finer  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor." 

After  the  play,  a  grand  historical  melo-drama  was  performed, 
called  John  Du  Hart,   or  the  Voyage  to   Poland.     All  our  rea- 
ders  doubtless    know    that   John    Du  Bart   was    a    celebrated 
French  admiral   in  the  reign   of  Louis  XIV.  who  rose  to  that 
eminence  from  being   the  son  of  an  humble  fisherman,    by  his 
valour  and  merit.     His  manner  was  blunt    and  uncourtly,  and 
when  Louis  XIV.  informed  hi  in  one  day,  that  he  had  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  a   squadron,    all    the  reply  of  the  un- 
ceremonious sailor  was,  "  Your  majesty  has   done   very  well." 
Among  his  other    exploits  he  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
England,  near  Newcastle,  where  he  burnt  two  hundred  houses, 
and  took  prizes  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  incident  upon  which  this  piece  is  founded,  is  a  well  authen- 
ticated historical  fact,  but  we  do  not  think  the  managers  exer- 
cised much  sagacity  in  transplanting  it  from  the  Parisian  to  the 
London  theatre.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  audience  recollect   any  thing  of  John  Du  Bart's  history, 
and  perhaps  still    less  his  successful  enterprize  against  our  own 
country;  but  the  fact  is,    we  consider  ourselves    so  exclusively 
a  naval  power,  and  so  much  of  our  national  pride  and  glory  is 
connected  with  our  naval  victories,   that   we  can  hardly  believe 
any  other  nation  has  a  right  to  share  this  pre-eminence  with  us. 
We  think  decided  proofs  of  this  national  feeling  were  manifested 
during   the    performance.      John   Du  Bart  is  represented  as  a 
hero,    brave,   fearless  and  enterprising,  and  full  of  such  senti- 
ments as  must  have  animated  a  Nelson  and  a  Rodney  ;  but  was     - 
any  applause  bestowed  upon  them  ?     Absolutely  none.     Why  ? 
Because  John  Du  Bart  is  a   Frenchman,    and   the    galleries  at 
least,  if  not  some  other  parts  of  the  house,  felt  as  if  they  could 
not  applaud  the  naval  greatness  of  a  Frenchman  without  libel- 
ing their  own  country.     It  is  only  in  this  way,    from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  prejudice  which,   after  all,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  dis- 
carded for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  success  of  a  mere  theatrical 
spectacle,  that  we  can  account  for  the  apathy  of  the  audience 
upon  hearing  sentiments  which,  when  uttered  in  the  character 
of  a  British  sailor  on  the  stage,  are  sure  to  call  forth  spontaneous 
bursts  of  applause. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  radical  defect,  we  must  con- 
fess that  there  is  nothing  in  the  dialogue  or  plot  which  is  at  all 
calculated  to  make  the  piece  successful.     Very  clumsy  jokes 
are  made  to  supply  the  place  of  wit.     We  regret  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  a  run,  because  it  must  have  cost  an  amazing  ex- 
pence,  and  indeed  the  last  act  represents  a  most  beautiful  effort 
of  mechanical  ingenuitv.     A  real  ship,   of  considerable  magni- 
tude, properly  rigged,  with  masts,  sails3  &e.  appears  as  if  float- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  to  which  an  undulatory  motion,  resembling 
that  which  the  heaving  of  the  billows  produces,  is  given.     We 
never  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  managed  with  greater 
dexterity,  or  where  the  illusion  was   more  complete.     We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  this  alone  will  not  prove  sufficient  to  at- 
tract such  houses   as  may  indemnify  the  managers  for  the  ex- 
pense they  must  have  sustoiried*     Farley  played  John  Du  Bart 
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very  well,  and  Miss  Booth,  as  his  son,  a  young- sailor  of  eighteen, 
was  extremely  interesting.  Listen  has  a  foolish  part  assigned 
to  him,  of  which  he  makes  something,  but  not  much.  Mr. 
Hamerton  as  the  Prince  de  Conti,  was  a  very  bad  specimen 
of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  costume  of  "the  age  is  toler- 
ably preserved.  We  think  we  have  seen  just  such  a  figure 
in  old  canvas  and  paintings  as  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  we  think  if 
one  of  those  figures  had  stepped  from  its  frame,  it  would  have 
played  with  as  much  animation. 

Saturday,     28th.— The     Stranger— John    Du    Bart.— Mr. 
Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  this  evening  in  the  character 
of  the  Stranger,  a  character  to  which  his  inimitable  acting  first 
gave  its  interest  and  importance.     He  was  received  by  the  au- 
dience with  that   enthusiasm  which  his  pre-eniment  skill    and 
classical  taste  so  justly  deserve.     We  regret,  however,   to  state 
that  his  voice  seems  to  have  lost  that  power  of  artificial  volume 
which  he  used  to  give  it.     Perhaps,  indeed,  and  we  hope  it  may 
be  so.  he  was  labouring  under  a  temporary  attack  of  his  con- 
stitutional   complaint;    for    though    he  was   sometimes  trulv 
great  and  animated  yet  we  thought  a   general  languor  pervad- 
ed his  performance.     We  trust  he    has    not   ventured    to  exert 
himself  before  a   complete  recovery  from  his   late  severe  indis- 
position   may   have  enabled  him  to    sustain  the  fatigue  of  his 
profession.   With  regard  to  his  performance  of  the  character,  we 
have  always  considered  it   as  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  his 
genius.     The  unceasing  anguish  which  is  supposed  to  prey  up- 
on the  heart  of  the  wretched  recluse,  was  finely  pourtrayed  in 
his  countenance,    which  never  relaxed  from  its  melancholy  air, 
and  his  action  which  was  always  subdued,  and  tranquil,  like 
that  of  a  man  in  whom  passion  was  extinct,  and  whom  nothing- 
could  rouse  from   his    dejected  misery.     This  apathy,  this  cold 
insensibility  to  all  that  concerned  himself,    except  when  the 
master  grief  flashes  across  his  mind,    was  happily  displayed   in 
the  interview  with  Steinfort,    his  former  friend  and  companion. 
When  he  sees  him,  a  sudden, inward  start,  was  all  the  emotion  he 
exhibited,  and  walking  slowly  towards  him,    he  rather  suffered 
than  gave  the  embrace  of  friendship.     In  the   last  scene,   the 
tears  and  sobs  of  the  audience  bore  testimony  to   the  exquisite 
pathos  of  Mr.  Kemble   and  Miss  O'Neill.     We  never  witnessed 
any  thing  on  the  stage   more   affecting,   more  tenderly  impres- 
sive.    Miss    O'Neill   played,   throughout   the  whole  character, 
with  all  that  touching  sensibility  of  voice   and  look  which  is  so 
peculiarly  her  own.    When  she  discloses  her  secret  to  the  Count- 
ess, the  attitude  of  humbled  guilt,   of  overwhelming  remorse, 
with   which    she   bent  towards  the  earth,    was  trulv  beautiful. 
Jrom  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  she  appeared  the  incessant 
victim  of  her  transgression,  the  lowly,  self-accusing  and  sincere 
penitent.     It  was  a  most  finished  piece  of  acting.       If  there 
were  any  thing  we  could  wish   to   see  altered,  it  w°ould  be  her 
first  speech,  when  reading  the  letter.      Her  retlexions  upon  that 
letter  she  addressed  to  the  audience.  This  should  never  be  dnoe. 
A  soliloquy  is  always  tobe  considered  as  the  meditation  of  the 
character,  and  should  be  uttered  as  if  no  spectators  were  present. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Peninsula  will  perceive,  that  we  have  not  been  tardy  in  com- 
plying with  his  request, 

Benevolus  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  kind  intentions  ;  but 
his  communication  is  not  sufficiently  analogous  with  the  plan 
of  our  publication. 

Flagellum  has  been  received,  and  shall  be  duly  attended  to* 

Our  Distaff-Lane  correspondent  will  receive  a  line?  to  the 
address  he  has  pointed  out. 

The  article,  entitled  New  Discoveries,  is  too  ancient  for  ©ur 
purpose. 

Love  and  Honey  has  been  anticipated,. 
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POLITICAL  MIRROR. 


Never  perhaps  did  the  pen  of  History  register  a  year, 
more  pregnant  with  great  and  unforeseen  events  than 
that,  which  now  approximates  so  nearly  to  its  close.  An 
abdicated  Emperor  suddenly  returns  to  the  country  he 
so  lately  governed — the  recently  restored  monarch  be- 
comes a  fugitive.  Europe  again  flies  to  arms,  and  draws 
the  sword  she  had  scarcely  sheathed.  England  and  Prus- 
sia conjointly  triumph  at  Waterloo  over  the  flower  of  the 
French  army. 

Louis  re-ascends  his  tottering  throne,  and  the  van- 
quished ex-emperor  is  banished  from  Europe.  The  mush- 
room King  of  Naples  is  driven  from  his  states,  by  force  of 
arms — he  attempts  to  reconquer  his  lost  crown,  fails  in  his 
enterprize,  is  taken  and  shot.  Ferdinand,  the  long-exiled 
monarch  of  Naples,  is  restored  to  his  Italian  dominions, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  embryo  sovereign  of  Swe* 
den,  the  Crown-Prince  Bernadotte,  the  principle  of  here- 
ditary right,  by  which,  we  are  told,  kings  rule,  and 
princes  decree  judgment,  is  re-established.  So  far,  so 
well ;  but  how  stands  the  case  with  respect  to  the  perma- 
nency and  duration  of  this  happy  system  ? 

Priests  and  the  devil  rule  in  Spain — priests  and  old 
women,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  allies,  in 
France.  Ferdinand  butchers  and  imprisons  the  patriots 
who  fought  his  battles,  and  Louis,  in  his  gouty  chair, 
sings  hymns  in  behalf  of  his  barren  niece. 
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Four  great  powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  ha"?«  for  some  months  past. been  busily  employed 
in  carving  out  Europe,  and  adjusting  the  lots.  Three  of 
the  four  have  contrived  to  obtain  for  themselves  "pretty 
pickings'— the  fourth  comes  in  only  for  the  honour,  and 
even  for  that  she  pays  dearly  enough  into  the  bargain.  The 
"  magnanimous"  Alexander  very  generously  deigns  to  ac- 
cept the  crown  of  Poland— Prussia  is  rounding  her  domi- 
nions, and  when  she  shall  have  finished  rounding  of  them, 
will  no  doubt  proceed  to  square  the  circle.  Austria  has 
played  her  cards  most  adroitly  in  Italy,  and  by  retaining 
in  her  own  hands  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  young 
Napoleon,  keeps  open  to  a  branch  of  her  own  family  the 
chance  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France, 

Meanwhile  that  three  crowned  heads  have  been  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  our  own  incomparable  Prince 
Regent  very  wisely  remains  at  home.  Sending  theillus^ 
trious  Wellington  to  reap  laurels  in  the  field,  himself 
tastes  the  comforts  of  repose,  and  acts  the  part  of  bot- 
tle-holder to  the  allied  sovereigns.  Monks  lead,  and 
the  devil  drives  the  bigotted,  hood-winked  Ferdinand. 
His  confessor  has  fairly  hooked  him  by  the  nose,  and  the 
Holy  Inquisition  presides  over  his  court.  Louis  passes 
his  time  most  devoutly  in  three  principal  occupations, 
viz.  eating,  sleeping,  and  praying.  He  too,  like  the  beloved 
Ferdinand,  has  got  the  hook  in  his  nose,  and  doth  rever- 
ence to  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown.  His  pious  niece  is 
eaten  up  with  zeal  for  the  good  old  cause;  the  groans  of 
murdered  protestants  are  music  to  a  certain  ear.  The 
abomination  "  of  desolation"  standeth  where  it  ought  not, 
even  in  the  holy  place,  and  the  old  serpent  still  directs 
his  councils.  The  fickle,  unprincipled  people,  over  whom 
he  ruleth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  cf  foreign  bayonets !  still  remain  faithful  to  their 
ancient  character,  alternately  tiger,  alternately  monkey. 
They  blow  hot  and  cold  with  a  breath,  and  call  out  alter- 
nately Vive  C  Empereur — Five  le  Roi ! 

Blucher,  on  whom  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  their 
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great  wisdom,  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor,  has,  it 
seems,  practised  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  His  pills, 
though  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  are  said  to  possess  very 
aperient  and  detergent  qualities.  But  he  is  not  merely  a 
doctor  in  physic,  he  is  doctor  likewise  in  cannon  lazv,  and 
has  lately  preached  a  sermon,  the  effects  of  which 
will  long  be  remembered  in  France.  Want  of  room  pre- 
vents us  from  giving  more  than  the  text,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
at  the  twenty-first  verse  :  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  C<zsars."  The  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington 
acted  as  clerk,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  pro- 
nounced a  most  emphatic  "  Amen  .'"  to  Blucher's  power- 
ful and  searching  sermon.  For  the  more  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  this  act  of  retributive  justice,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armed  watch, 
and  diligent  search  is  now  making  in  every  section  of 
the  French  metropolis,  after  thieves,  marauders,  and  in- 
fractors of  the  public  peace. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least  in  practical  utility  and  im- 
portance, is  the  awful  lesson  held  out  to  insatiable  ambi- 
tion and  infuriate  lust  of  rule,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  once 
formidable  and  mighty  Napoleon.  An  isolated  rock, 
rising  fearfully  in  the  midst  of  ocean's  vast,  unfathom- 
able bosom,  is  now  the  allotted  place  of  his  abode.  A 
small  and  almost  inaccessible  island,  planted  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  the  habitable  creation,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  now  the  destined  scene  and  theatre  of  action  of  him, 
who  once  grasped  at  boundless  dominion,  whose  ambition 
bestrode  the  globe,  and  for  whose  restless  spirittheworld 
itself  appeared  too  scant,  too  narrow,  too  limited,  and  too 
circumscribed!  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
at  large,  that  this  lesson  may  not  be  lost  and  thrown 
away  upon  the  family  of  crowned  heads! 
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OR,   ■ 

THE  HEN  AND    THE    LOCK. 


And  the  men  of  the  city  said,  '<  what  is  sweeter  than  honey  ?  what  is  stronger 
than  a  lion?''  Then  said  Sampson,  "  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my 
heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle." 


A  matrimonial  parable  has  lately  furnished  much 
topic  of  discourse  amongst  the  gossips,  male  and  female, 
of  Distaff-lane.  A  man,  who  dealeth  largely  in  S7ceets> 
saw  a  young  woman,  and  his  soul  lusted  after  her. 
Howbeit,  he  took  her  not  to  wife  :  but  committed  forni- 
cation with  her.  And  he  carried  her  down  to  Margate, 
and  did  pass  her  off  as  his  niece,  and  did  cohabit  with 
her.     And  she  conceived,  and  bare  children. 

Nine  times  did  the  sun  perform  his  annual  revolution, 
and  witness  their  mutual  delights.  Then  did  the  man 
of  sweets  begin  to  ponder  and  to  moralize,  and  his  con- 
science smote  him,  for  as  much  as  he  had  not  made  an 
honest  woman  of  his  bed-fellow.  And  his  heart  did 
melt  like  sugar,  even  as  sugar  in  the  refiner's  boiler. 
Therefore  he  sent  for  Zadok  the  priest,  and  was  married 
to  the  damsel ;  and  they  did  both  vow  to  be  loving,  true, 
and  faithful  to  each  other,  even  as  did  Sarah  and  Abraham. 

But  vpws,  alas  !  are  not  always  held  sacred.  The  woman, 
after  marriage,  did  conceive  a  hankering  for  other  men, 
besides  her  lord.  And  a  servant  of  the  sugar-boiler  found 
grace  in  her  sight.  And  she  played  dalliance  with  him., 
and  would  frequently  coax  and  kiss  him,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  husband,  and  did  call  him  her  "  dear  Luke  J" 

Nov./  it  happened  one  day,  that  this  lustful  woman  put 
forth  her  hand,  and  did  play  amorously  with  Luke.  And 
the  husband  looked  on.  Then  said  Luke  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
do  you  suffer  all  this?  why  do  you  not  reprove  your 
wife,  and  knock  her  down?  or  shall  I  do  it?"  Then 
answered  the  husband,  and  said,  "  Heed  her  n©t>  Lake ; 
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but  let  her  have  her  own  way!"  And  Luke  replied, 
"I  will." 

And  Luke  and  the  woman  both  took  the  husband  at 
his  word.  And  she  went  her  own  way,  and  Luke  follow- 
ed her.  And  they  did  enter  a  house  of  naughty  fame, 
and  the  name  of  the  house  is  Spanish,  and  it  standeth  in 
Black-horse-court,  even  adjoining  to  the  market  where 
butchers  sell  meat.  There  did  the  hen  become  peckish, 
and  Luke  administered  unto  her  wants,  and  locked  the 
door. 

But  the  husband  had  appointed  a'spy,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  and  to  explore 
their  way.  The  which  spy  followed  them  to  the  court 
and  to  the  house.  And  he  entered  the  same,  and  walked 
up  stairs,  and  did  peep  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door. 
And  what  the  peeper  there  beheld  shall,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  be  made  known,  and  shall  become  the  subject  of 
grave  discussion  in  Doctors'-commons.  And  when  he 
had  peeped  his  full,  even  till  his  heart  did  chuckle  with 
merriment,  he  applied  his  foot  with  vehemence  to  the 
door,  and  did  burst  it  open.  Then  did  he  espy  the  nak- 
edness of  the  land,  and  beheld  strange  sights.  And  the 
lovers  were  smitten  with  amazement,  and  did  look  ex- 
ceedingly sheepish! 

But  the  spy  hastened  b?.ck  to  tLe  sugar-boiler,  and  did 
tell  him  of  the  sight  he  had  seen.  And  the  husband's 
choler  was  moved,  and  his  wrath  waxed  greatly,  and  he 
said:  "  For  as  much  as  my  wife  has  played  the  harlot, 
and  has  wrought  abomination  with  Luke,  for  this  same 
reason  do  I  discard  her ;  I  will  lock  the  door  upon  the 
hen,  and  will  know  her  no  more." 

Wherefore,  when  the  wife,  after  her  frolic  with  Luke 
was  over,  returned  to  DistafF-lane,  she  found  the  door  of 
the  house  shut  against  her,  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
another  habitation.  And  Luke  was  dismissed  from  the 
employment  of  the  husband,  and  is  now  servant  only  to 
the  wife.  And  the  sugar-boiler  took  faithful  witnesses. to 
record,  and  he  sent  to  the  sages  of  the  law,  and  did  con- 
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suit  them  concerning  Mahershalalhashbaz.  And  the  sages 
of  the  law  answered  :  "  The  thing  is  verily,  as  thou  hast 
said,  and  thereby  hangeth  a  tail,  on  the  which  is  written, 
Crim-Con."  And  the  sugar-boiler  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  replied,  "  Amen — so  be  it." 


A  curious  CASE,    decided  before  a  NOR- 
THUMBERLAND  MAGISTRATE. 

That  against  That. 

"  What  have  you  to  complain  of,  young  damsel,  I  pray  ?" 
To  a  farmer's  maid-servant  a  justice  did  say  ; 
"  Please  your  worship,  my  mistress  is  desperate  cross, 
"  And  my  wages  is  small,  and  I  works  like  a  horse." 
'«  Well,  that's  hard  ;  but  perhaps,  tho'  your  labour  is  great, 
"  And  your  wages  are  small,  you  have  plenty  to  eat." 
"  Oh,  yes,  please  your  Honor,  I  eats  and  grows  fat  ;" 
"-Why  then,  my  good  damsel,  set  that  against  that." 

tl  But  your  worship,  I'm  forced  to  get  up  before  day;" 
"  Then  you  go  to  bed  early,  I  venture  to  say  ;" 
"Why,  yes,"  "  then  set  that  against  that,  and  'tis  plain 
"  That  the  comforts  you  have  counterbalance  the  pain." 
"  But,  good  lord,  I'm  so  tied  by  the  leg  all  the  week, 
**  I've  not  the  least  time  with  a  neighbour  to  speak." 
*f  But  on  Sunday  at  least  you  have  leisure  to  chat," — 
"  Yes,  yes  ;"  '« then,  my  girl,  pray  set  that  against  that." 
"  Oh,  your  worship,  I  find,  that  'tis  true  none  but  those 
*'  Who  wear  them  can  tell,  where  the  shoes  pinch  the  toes, 
•f  God  knows,  we  poor  servants  have  need  of  broad  backs, 
"  Well  good  day,  sir,  but  stop,  I've  a  question  to  ax — 
"  Is  that,  please  your  worship,  a  mole  on  your  nose  ?" 
<s  A  mole  ? — yes — but  why  such  a  question  propose  r" 

"  Why  I've  one  on  my  b e,  that  matches  it  pat, 

"  And  you,  when  you  like,  may  set  that  against  that" 
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PfiTROMl¥S, 


Loud  echoed  from  the  trump  of  fame, 
Flies  through  the  world  Britannia's  name  ! 
Applauding  nation's  wondering  stand. 
And  owe  their  rescue  to  her  hand; 
And  ev'ry  heart  with  rapture  beats ; 
And  ev'ry  tongue  her  praise  repeats; 
And  lisping  children  still  renew 
The  glorious  theme  of  Waterloo  ! 

Superior  thus,  with  awful  charms, 
Britannia  smiles  at  War's  alarms  ! 
Far,  as  Old  Ocean's  billows  roll, 
Her  sway  extends,  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Nor  less  her  boasts,  in  Arts  to  shine ; 
To  deck  the  Muse's  hallow'd  shrine; 
To  court  fair  science,  and  explore 
The  realms  of  taste,  and  wisdom's  lore  ! 

But,  whilst  abroad  her  trophies  rise, 
And  strike  with  envy,  foreign  eyes; 
Whilst  all  must  to  her  ar?ns  submit, 
Why  passive  yield  the  palm  of  Wit  f 
Why,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age, 
Let  out  to  France  the  British  stage  ? 
Why  prostitute  the  scene  so  long 
To  senseless  show,  and  senseless  song  ? 
Importing,  from  the  land  of  frogs, 
Their  chattering  *  magpies,  and  their  dogs  f  If 

*  In  allusion  to  the  French  melo-drama  of  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie, 
performed  for  several  successive  nights  at  both  theatres.  The  same  honour 
was  intended  for  the  Dog  of  Montargis  ;  but  in  this  instance,  it  seems,  the 
Covent-garden  manager  stole  a  march  upon  the  dramatic  caterers  of  Drury* 
Jane,  The  latter,  by  way  of  retaliation,  understanding  that  Jean  de  Par  is 
was  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  of  Covent-garden,  dragged  the 
Frenchmau  prematurely  forth  to  public  view,  and  exhibited  hi;n  in  a  crude, 
unfinished  state,  kike  an  unlicked  cub,  divested  ef  h»  xjusical  charms  and 
attractions, 
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With  genuine  drama  to  delight, 
Two  theatres  claim  *  patent-right. 
Why  is  this  envied  favour  shown  ? 
Why  charter  grant  to  two  alone  ? 
If  trash  be  suffered  to  prophane 
The  \sumptuous  boards  of  Drury-lane  ? 
If,  rival  in  the  vile  abuse, 
The  Garden  ranker  weeds  produce  ? 
If  Shakspeare  must  descend  so  low, 
And  mingle  Avith  a  puppet-show  ! 
And  "  As  you  like  it"  sick  at  heart, 
Call  in  the  aid  of  %Jean  du  Bart  f 

'Tis  time,  my  lord,  to  stem  this  barbarous  rage, 
And  from  invasion  save  the  British  stage  ; 
Time,  that  abroad  uo  more  should  play-wrights  dance,    , 
And  smuggle  spurious  tinsel  wares  from  France  ; 

*  The  progressive  and  systematic  degradation  of  our  two  metropolitan  thea^ 
tres  calls  loudly  for  rebuke.  Not  only  does  it  merit  the  reprobation  of  every 
lover  of  the  legitimate  drama,  but  we  may,  with  strict  propriety  and  jnstice 
add,  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  itself.  If  the  privilege  of  represent- 
i  ng  regular  dramas  be  restricted,  by  patent,  to  two  theatres  ;  it  is  but  fair  to 
Jnfer,  that  this  exclusive  privilege  involves  an  implied  and  natural  stipula- 
tion and  condition.  With  what  colour  of  justice  then,  do  the  managers  of 
Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  trench  and  trespass  upon  the  few,  the  limit- 
ed, and  circumscribed  rights  of  the  minor -theatres  ?  Why  poach  upon  a 
needy  neighbour's  manor  ?  Why  purloin  from  the  humble  domains  of  Ast- 
ley's  and  of  Sadler's  Wells  ?  Why  are  puppet-shows  put  in  requisition  by  the 
high  and  mighty  potentates  of  the  two  chartered  theatres  ?  Why  is  all  sense 
of  moral  fitness  and  propriety  lost  sight  of,  and  why  are  immense  contribu- 
tions levied  upon  the  public,  for  exhibitions  which  may  be  witnessed,  for  a 
few  halfpence,  at  Peckham,  or  Bartholomew  fair  ? 

«|*  A  friend  to  whom  this  epistle  was  shown  in  manuscript,  suggested  the 
expediency  of  substituting  the  word  classical  for  that  of  sumptuous.  But  on 
mature  deliberation,  the  author  does  not  feel  himself  justified  in  adopting  the 
proposed  alteration.  How  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  where  magpies  cut  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure,  and  which  are  annually  prostituted  to  Christmas  panto- 
mimes, and  buffoonery,  can  aspire  to  the  proud  epithet  of  classical — the  author 
has  yet  to  learn. 

%  The  first  representation  of  the  vile,  insipid  French  melo-drama,  produced  at 
Covent-garden,  under  the  above  name,  took  place  after  the  performance  of 
Shakspeare's  comedy  of  "As  you  like  it,"  in  which  Mrs.  Alsop  sustained 
the  part  of  Rosalind,  0  tempora  !  0  mores  ! 
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Time,  that  it  should  be  clearly  prov'd  and  shown, 
We  still  have  taste  and  talent  of  our  own  : 
That  British  genius  holds,  at  full  controul, 
The  magic  spells  which  subjugate  the  soul : 
Can,  without  foreign  aid,  perform  its  part, 
And  work  its  ready  passage  to  the  heart ! 

To  set  this  bright  example,  and  pursue 
The  generous  work,  we  look,  my  lord,  to  you  t 
From  t/ou  this  patriot  service  we  require  ; 
Haste  then,  my  lord,  call  forth  your  "  muse  of  fire  !" 
Commence  the  glorious  task,  without  delay  ; 
Nor  *doubt  success,  when  Byron  leads  the  way  ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

The  Scourge,  from  its  symbol  and  motto,  ought  to  be  equal- 
ly the  champion  of  innocence,  as  it  is  the  determined  adver- 
sary of  vice.  But  too  numerous  are  the  cases,  in  which  guilt 
with  impunity  sets  law  and  justice  at  defiance,  and  tramples 
on  the  defenceless  victim.  On  such  occasions  satire  legiti- 
mately steps  into  the  aid  of  suffering  virtue,  and  causes  those 
to  tremble  who  deride  the  regular  tribunals. 

In  your  miscellany  of  last  September  you  exhibited  to  public 
view,  the  Characteristic  Portrait  of  a  Modern  Apostate,  writ- 
ten by  his  son.  Having  slightly  touched  in  that  article  on 
my  own  adventures,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following 
concise  sketch  of  my  history,  by  way  of  elucidation  of  sun- 
dry facts  and  occurrences  therein  stated.  The  present  com- 
munication will,  I  trust,  not  be  found  altogether  devoid  of 
interest,  as  tending  still  further  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
conduct  of  a  man,  who  but  too  long  has  preyed,  like  a  can- 
ker-worm, upon  the  community  at  large. 

I  am,  &e. 
Paddijigton,  3d  Nov,  1S15.    The  Son  of  the  Apostate  Jew. 


The  years  of  infancy  present  but  little  food  for  curio- 
sity, little  ground  for  notable  remark.    I  shall  therefore 

*  Ni!  (tesperundum,  T«ucra  duce,  et  auspice  7>,vcr0»«"HoRs  Lib,  I,  Qd.  7. 
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commence  my  story  with  my  arrival  in  the  metropolis, 
on  my  leaving  the  seminary  in  Yorkshire,  where  I  had 
received  nine  months  tuition  in  reading  and  writing,  as 
stated  in  the  fifty-seventh  number  of  the  Scourge. 

I  found  my  honorable  father  living  in  the  first  style  of 
opulence  and  splendor,  in  Burlington-street.  The  esta- 
blishment was  on  a  princely  footing — fifteen  servants, 
eight  horses,  carnages,  &c.  besides  a  number  of  clerks. 
My  employment  was  to  carry  out  letters,  assist  the  me- 
nials, in  a  word,  to  make  myself  generally  useful.  And  if 
I  failed  in  doing  so,  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of 
those  under  whose  orders  I  was  placed,  and  who  to  do 
them  justice,  kept  me  fagging  at  it  day  and  night.  I 
have  already  commented  on  the  famous  education  I  re- 
ceived. Bad  as  it  was,  it  was  however  fully  sufficient  for 
my  worthy  parent's  purposes.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  read 
the  superscriptions  of  the  innumerable  letters  received, 
or  sent  out  of  the  house,  and  sign  occasionally  my  name 
to  affidavits,  without  knowing  a  syllable  of  their  contents. 

My  brother  James,  who  was  joined  with  me  in  this 
honourable  occupation,  but  who,  by  the  bye,  possessed  in- 
finitely more  penetration  than  myself,  soon  grew  disgust- 
ed with  the  service.  He  frequently  assured  me  that  he 
could  see  through  our  father's  intentions,  that  we  should 
never  reap  any  benefit  from  our  laborious  drudgery,  but 
be  merely  used  as  tools,  or  rather  as  a  cat's  paw  to  our  fa- 
ther's avarice.  Accordingly  the  first  time  my  father  threa- 
tened to  turn  us  out  of  his  house,  James  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  without  waiting  for  further  orders  went  to  sea. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  I  followed  him — being  sent  to 
Jersey.  Friends,  however,  this  time  interfered,  and  as 
my  father  found  that  he  had  double  occasion  for  me,  he 
was  pleased  to  receive  me  again  into  favour,  and  accord- 
ingly recalled  me  to  his  house,  which  was  now  changed 
from  Burlington-street  to  Piccadilly. 

I  now  became  a  more  important  personage,  and  was 
engaged  in  matters  of  no  small  weight  and  moment. 
The  scene  of  operations  lay  at  No.  16,  Poland-street, 
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where  I  went  by  the  name  of  Jervoise  Biddulph,  money- 
scrivener.  But,  although  my  newly-assumed  name 
figured  as  the  ostensible  head  of  the  firm,  the  real  agents 
andjac-totums  in  the  business  were  a  Mr.  Brooks,  and  a  Mr. 
Neal.  So  little  in  fact  was  I  qualified  for  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  transactions,  carried  on  by  my  father  and 
his  worthy  associates,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
I  could  write  plain  English.  Our  Poland-street  specu- 
lation did  not  last  long.  It  soon  attracted  notice,  and  was 
almost  as  soon  crushed,  when  it  became  publicly  known 
that  the  famous  Jew  K was  the  proprietoi.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  its  fall,  my  father  had  the  address  to  en- 
trap in  his  toils  a  Sir  M —  Cromie,  not  the  mock  baronet — 
but  a  gentleman  of  legitimate  title  and  fortune,  who,  on 
the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  found  himself  a  loser  to  the 
tune  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

I  next  hobbled  after  him  from  Piccadilly  to  Baker- 
street,  from  thence  sueessively  to  York-place — then  to 
Cumberland-street,  Northumberland-street, and  lastly,  to 
Weymouth-street.  Here  my  wanderings  for  a  moment 
ceased.  My  father,  hearing  of  a  vacancy  in  theNavy-oflice, 
Somerset-house,  through  the  interest  of  Commissioner 
Rogers,  procured  it  for  me.  .  I  was  however  soon  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  my  situation,  through  incapacity,  ow- 
ing to  my  want  of  education,  which  had  been  so  totally 
neglected  by  my  mercenary  father.  So  little  indeed  was 
I  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office,  that,  on 
quitting  it,  the  only  thing  which  surprized  me  was  how  I 
had  contrived  to  hold  it  so  long. 

It  was  much  about  this  time  that  I  laid  the  foundation 
to  all  my  subsequent  misfortunes  and  disgraces,  by  refus- 
ing to  take  a  false  oath,  pursuant  to  my  father's  orders,  I 
lodged  at  Mr.  *  *  *,  a  very  reputable  shopkeeper, 
near  Oxford-street.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin's  trial  was 
coming  on,  in  the  court  of  "King's  Bench,  for  a  libel 

on   K- .     Faithful  Joe,    (as    he  always    terms    him) 

came  to  inform  me,  that  my  father  stood  in  absolute 
want  of  certain  evidence— that  I,  must  swear  to  certain 
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fects,  under  pain  of  his  eternal  displeasure.  This  I  posi- 
tively refused  to  do,  and  but  too  soon  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  his  implacable  resentment.  The  vengeance, 
announced  to  me  by  faithful  Joe,  was  not  tardy  in  its 
operations.  This  man's  history  is  too  closely  interwoven 
with  my  father's  schemes  and  operations,  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence*  Joe  officiated  in  as  many  characters  as 
Scrub,  in  the  play.  He  was  alternately  his  footman, 
valet,  butler,  bail,  pimp,  and  bully-— his  names  are  as 
multifarious  as  the  offices  he  fills.  Lectus,  in  the  city-— 
Lettice,  at  the  West-end  of  the  town,  and  Lewis  and  Co. 
of  Fowner-street,  Dublin,  in  the  sister-kingdom. 

But  to  return  to  myown  adventures.  My  father,  irritated 
at  my  undutiful  refusal  to  perjure  my  self  for  his  convenience, 
prevailed  on  a  certain  tradesman,  well  known  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  to  arrest  me.    I  was  accordingly 

safely  lodged  in  the  spunging-house  of  honest  J.  L r, 

of  Cursitor-street,  though  I  did  not  owe  a  shilling  to  any 
man.  On  my  taking  an  opportunity  to  complain  to 
L — — r  (who  by  the  bye  always  behaved  to  me  with 
great  courtesy  and  goodness)  of  the  illegality  of  my  de- 
tention, the  latter,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  observed 
very  significantly  :  "  better  that,  my  good  fellow,  than 
worse." — I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  this  reply,  and  made  frequent  attempts   to  obtain 

an  explanation.    But  L r  was  impenetrable  on  this 

point,  and  for  many  days  resisted  all  my  importunities; 
though  I  could  evidently  perceive  that  he  wished  to  be- 
friend me.  At  length  he  told  me  one  day,  that  he 
had  been  with  my  father,  who  assured  him,  that  the 
step  he  had  taken,  in  causing  me  to  be  arrested,  origi- 
nated in  the  most  benevolent  motives — that  he  acted 
from  pure  humanity,  wishing  to' save  me  from  an  un- 
timely end,  and  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  seeing  his 
son  perish  under  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner — ■ 
that  I  had  not  only  robbed  him,  (my  father,)  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  plate,  but  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  the  high-way,  stopping  carriages,  and  levying 
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contributions  on  travellers;  for  which  purpose,  he  added, 
I  always  carried  pistols  about  me !  He  therefore  had  in- 
treated  a  friend  to  arrest  me,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  follow  such  lawless  courses,  and  should  not 
consent  to  my  liberation,  except  I  engaged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  reside  abroad. 

I  was  thunder-struck  at  this  intelligence,  and  so  com- 
pletely confounded  by  my  father's  baseness,  that  notwith- 
standing the  consciousness  of  my  own  innocence,  I  was 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,    incapable  to  utter  a 
syllable  in  my  own  justification.     False  as  were  the  ac- 
cusations preferred  against  me,  I  had  no  means  of  refut- 
ing them,  but  my  own  assertion.     I  knew  perfectly  well 
my  father's  character,  and  felt  that  I  was  in  the  power 
of  a  man  determined  on  my  ruin.     This  cruel  reflection 
caused  me  to  pause,  and  in  the  end  convinced  me,  that 
passive  obedience  to  the  tyrant's  will  was  my  only  resource- 
Not  many  days  after  this  terrible  disclosure,  I  received 
a  visit  from   my  landlord,  Mr.***     He  accosted    me 
very  abruptly,  said,  I  had   drawn  down  destruction  on 
my  own  head  by  my  heinous  offences — that  my  father's 
anger  was  not  to  be  appeased  ;  in  short,  that  I  had  no  other 
alternative  but  either  to  go  to  Newgate,  and   there  rot, 
or  ship  myself  for  the  East  Indies.     From  the  thorough 
knowledgel  hadof  my  father's  characterlwas  not  so  much 
surprized,  as  I   otherwise  might  have  been,  at  this  de~ 
claration — I  only    felt  amazed,  that   a   man,  like  *  *  * 
who  was  himself  father  of  a  numerous  family,  and  had 
ever  professed  a  sincere  friendship  for  me,  should  volunteer 
to  be  the  bearer  of  so  cruel  and  inhuman  a  message.    But 
I  have  since  been  informed  of  a  circumstance,  which  in  k 
great  measure  palliates  Mr.  *  *  *  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
My  father  in  communicating  to  him  the  diabolical  falsehood 

he  had  related  to  L r,  bad  very  artfully  taken  care  to 

poison  his  mind  against  me,  by  informing  him,  that 
I  had 'publicly  boasted  of  having  debauched  and  slept  with 
his  daughters !  Mr.  *  *  *  at  once  credited  the  infamous  as-? 
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serticn,  and  hence  was  very  naturally  highly  exasperated 
against  me.  He  has  since  had  cause  to  repent  his  cre- 
dulity, and  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  he  formed  ac- 
quaintance with  my  father,  having  in  his  own  person 
added  another  to  the  long  list  of  victims  ruined  by  him. 

Finding  myself  entirely  in  the  power  of  my  unnatural 
parent,  I  resolved  upon  compliance,  and  having  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  go  abroad,  was  liberated  from  the 
spunging-house.  It  was,  for  reasons  to  me  unknown, 
adjudged  more  convenient  to  banish  me  to  the  West,  than 
to  the  East  Indies,  as  had  been  originally  proposed.  I 
was  accordingly  sent  off  to  Portsmouth,  where  I  joined 
the  Puissant,  of  74  guns.  I  carried  with  me  a  letter 
from  Commissioner  Rogers  to  Admiral  Lord  Hugh  Sey- 
mour, commanding  the  Sans  Pareil,  on  the  Jamaica  sta- 
tion. This  epistle  I  naturally  conceived  to  be  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  his  lordship,  but  I  subsequently 
found  but  too  much  cause  to  alter  that  opinion, 

I  was  received  on  board  the  Puissant  as  a  supernume- 
rary, with  strict  injunctions  not  to  suffer  me  on  any  ac- 
count to  set  foot  on  shore.  Little  pleased  with  a  recep- 
tion so  diametrically  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I 
Wrote  a  respectful  but  energetic  letter  to  Capt.  Symes, 
desiring  to  be  informed,  whether  I  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  officer  in  his  majesty's  service,  or  as  a  criminal  ? 
If  in  the  former  light.  I  requested  to  be  treated  as  such — 
if  in  the  latter,  I  insisted  upon  being  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Capt.  Symes  came  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  me.  After  having  lis* 
tened  very  attentively  to  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  facts, 
he  was  pleased  to  testify  his  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
sincerely  sympathized  with  the  persecution  I  had  endur- 
ed. Permission  was  now  granted  me  to  go  on  shore.  I 
lost  not  a  moment  in  availing  myself  of  it,  but  repaired 
immediately  to  London,  disguised  as  a  recruit. 

My  first  care  was  to  wait  upon  Commissioner  Rogers, 
from  whom  I  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  reception 
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I  had  experienced  on  joining  the  Puissant,  and  for  what 
reason  1  was  considered  as  a  suspicious  character?  His 
answers  soon  satisfied  me,  that  he  likewise  had  been  made 
the  dupe  of  ray  father's  vengeance.  Placing  implicit 
credit  in  the  diabolical  calumnies  propagated  to  my  preju- 
dice by  ray  father,Coramissioner  Rogers,  without  apprizing 
me  of  the  circumstance,  had  written  to  the  captain  of 
the  Puissant  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  me,  and  to  treat 
me  as  a  person,  who  had  been  guilty  of  very  heinous  of- 
fences. I  was  to  be  allowed  half  a  guinea  per  week  for 
mess  money,  till  the  sailing  of  the  ship — with  various 
other  restrictions,  which  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
cause  me  to  be  regarded  as  a  felon,  in  the  eyes  of  my 
officers  and  ship-mates. 

After  having  received  this  information  from  the  com- 
missioner, I  pushed  on,  without  lo>s  of  time,  and  re- 
joined my  ship.  Here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Harpur,  surgeon's  first-mate,  from 
whom  I  experienced  numberless  proofs  of  the  most  dis- 
interested friendship.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  accom- 
plished manner,  and  universally  admired  for  his  affability 
and  politeness.  He  has  frequently  assured  me,  that  it 
was  my  misfortunes  which  first  attached  him  to  me — that 
he  saw  immediately  that  I  was  an  injured  and  persecut- 
ed man,  and  for  this  reason,  was  resolved  to  befriend  me. 
I  shall  ever  remember  with  sentiments  of  the  warmest 
gratitude,  the  kindness  I  experienced  from  the  worthy 
man ;  though  it  is  now  sixteen  years  that  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  for  the  last  time,  as  we  parted  at  Gosport,  and 
since  that  period,  owing  to  my  disastrous  destiny,  I  have 
never  received  any  tidings  of  himl 

Pursuant  to  an  Admiralty-order,  I  shifted  from  the 
Puissant  to  the  Porcupine  frigate,  and  at  length  got  under 
weigh  for  the  West  Indies.  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  was 
at  sea,  when  we  put  into  port— I  was  removed  to  the 
Abergavenny  receiving-ship,  till  the  arrival  of  his  lordship 
in  the  harbour.  I  w7as  then  drafted  into  the  flag-ship, 
together  with  thirteen  negroes — without  being  rated- — 
and  though   I  wore  long  clothes,  so  little  attention  was 
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paid  to  me,  that  I  remained  broiling  on  the  quarter-deck 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  At 
length  I  accosted  the  first  lieutenant,  requesting  him  to 
appoint  me  to.  a  birth — delivering  to  him  at  the  same  time 
my  supposed  letter  of  recommendation  to  Lord  Seymour. 
Shortly  after,  I  was  honored  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Yeates, 
secretary  to  his  lordship,  who  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prize, announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a  message 
couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Lord  Hugh  Seymour 
begs  to  know,  what  crimes  you  have  committed  in  London, 
and  on  what  charge  you  have  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies." 

Thunderstruck  as  I  was  with  this  fresh  proof  of  my 
father's  treachery,  I  .still  derived  courage  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  innocency,  and  accordingly  replied 
boldly  and  without  hesitation,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  whatever,  in  England — that  I  was  the  victim 
of  the  implacable  hatred  of  an  unnatural  parent,  and 
could  plainly  perceive  that  through  his  machinations,  I 
had  been  represented  in  a  light,  which  must  infallibly 
ruin  me  in  his  lordship's  good  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  every  officer  and  seaman  on  board.  And  so,  in  fact, 
it  did,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  remove  this  un- 
favorable impression,  by  the  most  circumspect  line  of 
conduct,  and  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  duties  of 
my  station,  as  a  midshipman. 

Let  me,  however,  acquit  Commissioner  Rogers  of  all 
wilful  injury.  The  blame  rests  entirely  with  my  inhuman 
father.  Poor  Rogers  was  his  mere  tool ;  and  the  losses 
and  disgraces  he  has  subsequently  experienced,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connections  with  him,  more  than  expiate 
his  errors.  After  witnessing  the  wreck  of  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  after  lingering  a  long  time  in  the  Fleet-prison, 
death  at  length  put  a  period  to  hrs  sorrows.  Rogers 
has  paid  the  debt  to  nature,  pitied  by  all  those  who  knew 
him  in  more  affluent  circumstances,  and  bitterly  regretting 
that  ever  he  had  entered  into  any  dealings  with  such  3 
man,  as  is  here  represented. 

I  quitted  the  Sans-pareil,  at  Port-Royal,  and  became 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital  of  that  town*     Here  I  lay  nine 
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months,  struggling  with  the  yellow  fever.  Nature,  at 
length,  aided  by  a  vigorous  eonstitution,  triumphed  over 
the  inveteracy  of  my  disease.  I  was  invalided,  went  to 
Charles  town,  South  Carolina,  and  from  that  place  ship- 
ped myself  for  England,  where  I  arrived  in  the  spring  of 

1802.  But,  alas!  neither  time  nor  distance  could  era- 
dicate the  rooted  hatred  of  my  unnatural  parent.  As- 
sailed on  every  side  by  his  persecutions,  I  again  abandon- 
ed my  native  country,  and  sought  shelter  in  France. 

But  the  short  lived  peace  of  Amiens  proving,  to  adopt 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  late  Mr.  AVyndham,  no 
better  than  an  "  armed  truce,"  I  was  enveloped  in  the 
sweeping  measure,  which,  on  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities  between    Great  Britain   and   France,  in   May 

1803,  constituted  every  British  subject,  found  on  the 
French  territory,  a  prisoner  of  war. — I  continued  in  cap- 
tivity eleven  years,  great  part  of  which  time,  I  passed 
in  the  gloomy  fort  of  Bitche,  having  given  offence  to 
the  French  government,  by  some  remarks  I  made,  when 
acting  as  interpreter  to  a  seaman  of  the  name  of  Morgan, 
who  was  tried  before  a  military  commission  at  Sarre- 
Louis,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  upon  an  ungrounded 
charge,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  Napoleon  code, 
which  ordains,  that  capital  punishment  shall  not  be  in- 
flicted for  any  offence,  which  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  at  least  of  two  witnesses.  Morgan  was  brought  to 
trial  for  assaulting  and  disarming  a  gendarme — he  was  ac- 
quitted of  this  charge,  and  yet  sentenced  to  death  and 
actually  executed,  on  the  single  evidence  of  a  soldier  of 
the  national  guard,  who  accused  Morgan  of  having  struck 
him  a  blow,  as  he  was  dragging  him  to  prison. 

The  success  of  the  allied  powers  restored  me  to  liberty 
in  1814. — I  once  more  returned  to  England,  hoping  that 
my  unnatural  parent  would  at  length  be  weary  of  per- 
secuting me.  But  in  this  hope  I  have  found  myself  woeful- 
lydisappointed — his  inveterate  rancour  pursues  me  more 
fiercely  than  ever,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  manner,  which 
in  all  probability  will  shortly  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  a  court  of  justice. 


(     420     ) 
WORDS  of  COURSE. 

Vox,  et  prelerca  nihil. 


When  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  prior  to  his 
election,  makes  a  public  profession  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  intends  to  pursue,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
honoured  with  their  suffrage  ;  when  he  pledges  himself 
to  consult  the  interests,  and  follow  the  ejections  of  his 
costituents,  and  in  all  things  to  approve  himself  a 
staunch  and  zealous  friend  of  the  constitution — the  ha- 
rangues he  delivers  on  such  occasions  are  ail  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  matter  of  routine,  as  so  many  "  words 
of  course" 

Under  the  same  denomination  come  all  the  fine  pro- 
raises  the  new  created  senator  makes,  when  returning 
thanks  to  his  constituents,  for  the  high  honour  they 
have  conferred  upon  him,  by  electing  him. 

When  the  chairman  of  some  petty  club,  or  pot-house 
society,  having  occasion  to  leave  the  room,  is  informed  on 
his  return,  that  the  members  of  the  said  club  or  society 
have  availed  themselves  of  his  momentary  absence  to 
drink  his  health,  the  said  chairman,  likewise,  getteth  up, 
and,  after  the  example  of  the  afore-mentioned  senator, 
uttereth  certain  "  words  of  course"  which  are  understood 
to  be  expressive  of  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of  the 
high  honour  conferred  upon  him,  by  drinking  his  health 
during  his  absence. 

When  a  magistrate,  on  the  eve  of  resigning  his  office, 
presides  at  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  he  generally 
accompanies  the  announcement  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  said  choice  has  fallen,  with  a  high-flown  panegyric 
on  the  talents,  virtues,  and  qualifications  of  the  magis* 
trate-eiect.  Here,  as  in  the  two  preceding  instances,  is 
put  into  requisition  much  profusion  of  compliment,  all 
which  come  under  the  rubric  of  'J  words  of  course" 

When  the  magistrate-elect,  in  due  course  of  time, 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  returneth  and 
payeth  back  to  the  ex-magistrate,  generally  with  interest, 
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the  complimentary  "  words  of  course  y  with   which  he  had 
been  incensed  by  his  predecessor. 

When  a  factious  demagogue,  masking  his  vanity  and 
ambition  under  the  cloke  of  patriotism,  conveneth  to- 
gether a  numerous  and  motley  mob,  great  part  of  which 
is  composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  society,  he  likewise 
dealeth  largely  in  "  words  of  course ,"  and  bawleth  lustily 
of  freedom,  of  equality,  of  reform,  of  excessive  taxes,  of 
general  bankruptcy,  and  of  starvation.  And  ever  and 
anon,  when  his  lungs  fail  him,  or  when  his  memory 
chanceth  to  be  at  a  stand,  and  he  pauseth  to  recollect  his 
ill-digested  speech,  then  doth  the  rabble  around  him 
cheer  and  encourage  the  orator  to  fresh  rhapsodies,  by 
their  "  words  of  course  "  even  by  their  cries  of  "  hurra/ 
hurra  I — *  *  *  *  *  for  ever  f 

And  after  the  said  demagogue  has  completely  emptied 
his  budget  of  common-place,  and  vociferated,  even  until 
he  hath  stunned  and  stupified,  almost  to  an  equal  mea- 
sure, at  once  his  audience  and  himself,  then  do  certain 
•'  acts  of  course"  succeed  to  the  wonted  routine  of  words, 
and  the  flower  and  choice  of  the  said  rabble,  even  the 
dustmen,  the  scavengers,  and  the  lamp-lighters,  do  unyoke 
the  horses  from  the  chariot  of  the  patriot,  and  do  drag, 
after  the  manner  of  beasts  of  burden,  the  demagogue  in 
triumph  to  his  palace,  when  he  feasteth  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  laugheth  in  his  sleeve  at  the  folly  and  credulity 
of  the  besotted  multitude  who  drew  his  chariot-wheels, 
and  who  are  now  chewing  the  cud  of  his  inflammatory 
speeches  over  pots  of  fermented  noxious  beverage,  and 
amidst  the  unsavoury  fumes  of  the  Indian  weed. 

When  kings  and  regents,  when  princes  and  rulers  of 
the  land  do,  on  high  occasions,  show  themselves  in  public, 
and  deliver  prepared  and  formal  speeches  on  the  state  of 
national  affairs ;  then  do  they  tell  us  of  victories  and  of 
triumphs  ;  then  do  they  enlarge  greatly  on  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  country  ;  of  the  wisdom  of  their  coun- 
cils, and  the  prowess  of  their  fleets  and  armies.  And  we 
are  assured,  even  by  the  prince  himself,   that  we  have 
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attained  to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  of  glory,  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  mankind.  And  many,  many  other 
u  words  of  course"  adorn  the  flowery  speech,  to  prove  to  us 
that  we  are,  at  once,  the  greatest  and  the  happiest  people 
in  the  universe.  And  all  these  "  words  of  course'  are  printed 
by  authority,  and  are  hawked  about  the  streets,  under  the 
title  of  the  Princes  Most  Gracious  Speech  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  / 

And  a  day  is  appointed  to  take  into  consideration,  this 
most  gracious  speech,  these    high-sounding  "  words  of 
course"     Then  are  many  other  <f  words  of  course"  of  like 
sound  and  import,  echoed  back  unto  the  prince,  under 
the  title  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal   address :  and  again  is  a 
clay  appointed  for  the  ears   of  the  prince  to  be  charmed 
with  the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  a  deputation 
wait  upon  him,  and  grave  men  do  read,  without  laughing  ! 
the  dulcet  strains  they  have  conned  and  prepared.     And 
the  prince,  as  a  matter  of  course,  doth,  in  his  turn,  listen, 
without  laughing,    unto    the  courtly  rhapsod\r,  and  the 
movers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  carriers  of  addresses 
have  the  honour  to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  the  prince,  who 
in  the  excess  of  his   goodness,  doth   confer  upon  several 
of  the  deputation  the  honour  of  knighthood,  the  which 
persons  do  severally  swell  and  increase  greatly  in  self-im- 
portance and  esteem,  as  well  in  their  own  eye,  as  in  that  of 
the  public,  forasmuch  as  they  are  now  entitled  to  prefix 
three  additional  letters  to  their  name ! 

And  to  all  these  "  words  of  course"  doth  uniformly 
succeed,  as  an  invariable  matter  of  course,  that  the  nation, 
which  has  become  so  powerful,  so  mighty,.,  so  triumph- 
ant, so  opulent,  and  so  happy,  is  saddled  with  a  weighty, 
and  enormous  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire  can,  with  difficulty,  earn  their  daily  bread, 
by  the  daily  sweat  of  their  brow!  But  the  prince  and 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  the  great  men  and  the  nobles,  heed 
not  these  things  ;  for  they  fatten  on  more  substantial  fare 
than  glory,  and  that,  which  goeth  out  of  the  pocket  o/'John 
Bull,  doth  find  its  way  into  their  own. 
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When  tq9  recorder  of  a  certain  court  of  sessions  doth 
gravely  assert,  that  the  bench  of  the  said  court  com- 
priseth  all  that  is  most  great,  all  that  is  most  venerable, 
all  that  is  most  learned  and  most  sagacious  among  the 
whole  collective  mass  of  the  legal  authorities,  and  magis- 
tracy of  the  country,  then  are  such  broad  assertions  to  be 
classed  under  the  rubric  of"  words  of  course  ;n  for  not  un- 
frequently  doth  it  happen,  that  this  conglomeration  of  ta- 
lent, of  respectability,  and  of  wisdom,  is  typified,  figured, 
represented,  and  displayed  unto  us  in  the  stern,  awful, 
black,  portentous  visage  of  the  recorder  himself,  assisted 
by  some  worthy  citizen  and  shop-keeper,  with  the  title 
of  alderman  ! 

When  some  learned,  pious,  worthy  and  zealous  divine, 
has,  by  his  exemplary  actions  and  exemplary  precepts, 
so  far  insinuated  himself  into  royal  favour,  as  to  be  re- 
commended in  the  prince's  conge  d'clire,  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  as  a  fit  person.to  succeed  to  a  vacant  bishopric, 
in  consequence  of  which  gracious  recommendation,  he  is 
invariably  chosen,  consecrated,  and  installed,  then  doth 
this  reverend  father  in  God  elect  have  recourse  to  a  cer- 
tain formula,  or  to  give  it  its  due  name,  to  certain  "  words 
of  course,11  and  gravely  and  deliberately  doth  utter  this 
speech  :  "  NgIo  ephcopari"  although  he  has  probably  for 
years  been  straining  every  nerve,  and  putting  in  practice 
every  possible  manoeuvre,  to  attain  to  that  high  dignity 
from  which  he  now  affects  to  shrink  !  And  when  the  long- 
wished-for  ceremony  is  over,  then  doth  the  bishop  with 
all  his  retinue,  sit  down  unto  the  flesh-pots,  and  do  drink 
copiously  of  that  delicious  juice,  which  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man. 

When  a  public  theatre  closeth  its  exhibitions  after  a 
season  of  loss  and  disaster,  then  cometh  forward  the  ma- 
nager thereof,  or  some  other  person  by  him  deputed,  and 
with  many  "  words  of  course"  returneth  thanks  to  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  the  audience  for  the  liberal  encou- 
ragement and  patronage  with  which  the  exertions  of  the 
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proprietors  and  of  the  performers  have  been  honoured 
and  rewarded, by  a  generous  and  enlightened  public! 

When  a  rector  or  a  vicar  receiveth  a  handsome  remu- 
neration from  some  disconsolate  widow  to  preach  a  fune- 
ral sermon,  in  memory  of  her  departed  husband,  then  are 
,t(  words  of  course"  multiplied  abundantly,  and  virtues  at- 
tributed by  wholesale  unto  the  deceased,  of  which  even 
the  partner  of  his  bosom  was  never  conscious  ! 

When  a  mis-led  member  of  a  certain  august  legislative 
assembly,  has  offended  with  his  tongue,  and  is  ordered  to 
beg  pardon  of  the  house,  then  doth  he,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  utter  certain  "  words  of  course"  which  he 
findeth  it  difficult  to  swallow,  for  they  appear  to  stick  in 
his  throat,  and  are  evidently  of  hard  digestion! 

When  Ralph  with  many  oaths  and  asseverations,  pro- 
tests to  Susan,  that  he  loves  her  to  distraction,  that  he  is 
dying  for  her,  and  cannot  live  without  her,  then  doth 
Ralph  deal  forth  profusely  "  words  of  course"  unto  the 
maiden,  the  which  if  Susan  listen  to  them  with  compla- 
cency and  place  faith  therein,  will  as  infallibly  lead  to 
"matters  of  course"  to  Susan's  no  small  sorrow  and  con. 
fusion ! 

When  a  young  man  putteth  the  question  to  a  young 
woman,  whether  she  wishes  to  marry  ?  the  young  woman 
often  sayeth  "  No"  'tis  a  word  of  course;  but  when  the 
young  woman  finds  the  young  man  to  be  in  earnest; 
when  he  presses  the  matter  home  unto  her  ;  when  he 
leads  her  to  the  nuptial  altar,  and  when  the  priest  saith 
unto  the  blushing  expectant  bride:  "  wilt  thou  have  this 
man  unto  thy  wedded  husband?"  then  doth  the  damsel 
change  her  note,  and  replieth,  in  joyful  words  of  course, 

1    Wi  Lju. 

Thereupon  proceed  both  man  and  woman  to  bind  and 
engage  themselves  by  most  solemn  ties,  to  love  and  che- 
rish each  other,  and  forsaking  all  other,  to  cleave  unto 
each  other  solely,  till  death  them  shall  part.  But  though 
this  pledge  is  mutually  exchanged,  and  sworn  to  at  the 
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altar,  it  happens  but  too  often,  as  the  learned  judges  of 
Doctors'  Commons  can  testify,  that  both  husband  and 
wife  look  upon  the  marriage  vow  as  mere  "  words  of 
course"  and  observe  it  as  such,  to  the  great  edification 
and  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  derive  profit  or  delight 
from  the  multiplication  of  trials  for  crim.  con. 


PLAYFUL  PHILOSOPHER.— No.  V. 


SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  CREATOR. 

Stepping  the  other  evening  into  a  popular  preacher's 
conventicle,  which  I  found  filled  by  a  large  congregation, 
I  had  in  the  sequel  cause  to  lament  that  the  strict  and 
almost  breathless  attention  of  his  numerous,  and  appa- 
rently approving  and  elevated  auditors,  had  not  been  re- 
warded by  a  sermon  more  calculated  to  make  them  hap- 
pier and  better  in  themselves,  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. Indeed,  I  came  away  at  the  end  of  the  discourse 
in  rather  a  tristful  mood-,  reflecting  how  easily  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  led  astray,  even  into  the  most  pernicious 
errors,  by  the  ignorance  or  wilfulness  of  those  who  set 
up  for  their  teachers,  and  who  have  such  favorable  op- 
portunities to  lead  them  rightly  and  usefully,  were  those 
teachers  but  able  and  willing ;  for  unhappily  ignorance 
or  mistaken  notions  in  the  latter  are  often  as  fatal  as 
wilful  bad  intentions,  though  not  so  criminal. 

The  preacher  took  for  his  text — "  It  is  not  of  him  who 
willeth  nor  of  him  who  runneth,  but  God  w7ho  sheweth 
favor." — He  commenced  his  discourse  by  observing  that 
as  God  was  our  Creator,  "for  he  hath  made  us  and  not 
we  ourselves,"  so  he  hath  a  right  to  do  with  us  as  it 
pleaseth  him  ;  "  shall  the  potsherd  say  to  the  potter  who 
formed  it,  Why  maketh  thou  me  thus  ?"  therefore  he  hatb 
a  right  to  elect  some  men  to  eternal  salvation,  and  doom 
others  to  eternal  perdition,  without  any  merit  in  the  one, 
or  demerit  in  the  other ;  as  he  selected  the  Israelites  for 
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his  favoured  people,  and  passed  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharoah  so  that  he  would  not, 
could  not  obey  his  commands,  and  then  punished  his  dis- 
obedience— the  first  man  Adam's  fall  entailed  ruin  on  all 
his  posterity.  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children,  according  to  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure — 
"  And  who  shall  call  God  to  account  ?"  &c. 

Now  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  I  trust 
more  worthy  ideas  of  him,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  horror  at  this  character  of  him,  more  consonant  to 
our  ideas  of  a  demon  than  a  just  and  beneficent  being  ; 
as  false  in  its  nature  as  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  mak- 
ing God  a  capricious  unjust  tyrant,  and  man  his  suffer- 
ing injured  slave — his  oppressor  having  the  power  but 
not  the  right  to  harm  him — depriving  man  of  all  hope 
or  motive  for  obtaining  his  favor  by  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, not  even  on  the  principle  the  Indians  are  said  to 
worship  the  devil,  i.  e.  for  fear  of  the  harm  he  may  do 
them  ;  for  as  the  preacher  quoted,  "  Many  shall  strive  ta 
enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,  but  shall  not  be  able;" — "It  is 
not  of  him  that  wilieth,  nor  of  him  who  runneth,  but  God 
who  sheweth  favor." — "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy." — "  Many  are  called,but  few  are  chosen,"  &c. 

God  having  brought  us  into  existence,without  consulting 
our  will  whether  we  would  exist  or  not,  hath  thus  volun- 
tarily rendered  himself  responsible  in  justice,  that  that  ex- 
istence should  at  least  not  prove  more  injurious,  nay,  may 
we  not  even  hope  it'will  be  more  beneficial  to  us,than  if  we 
had  not  existed  at  all,  unless  we  wilfully  mar  his  benevo- 
lent intentions,  by  the  abuse  of  the  power  and  knowledge 
he  hath  endowed  us  with.  The  nature  of  justice  is  inva- 
riable ;  the  same  in  God  as  man.  God  hath  no  more  right 
to  act  unjustly  towards  us,  merely  because  he  is  our  Crea- 
tor, than  a  parent  hath  to  be  unjust  to  his  child  merely  be- 
cause he  is  the  author  of  its  being.  Without  pretending 
fully  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  God,  we  must  believe 
him  a  just  being,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mercy.  And  of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  whatever  is  repugnant  to  our 
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ideas  of  justice,  and  the  best  principles  of  our  nature  im- 
planted by  him,  can  never  be  practised  by  God  himself. 
In  the  present  case,  is  it  not  more  honorable  for  the  Crea- 
tor, as  well  as  consolatory  and  encouraging  to  his  creature 
man,  and  usefulness  to  the  world,  to  believe  that  God 
hath  endowed  him  with  knowledge  of  the  duty  he  requires 
of  him  during  his  present  state  of  existence,  and  power  to 
perform  it  if  he  will  and  seeks  it  ?  and  that  he  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive a  just  retribution  for  the  deeds  of  his  probationary 
state,  in  proportion  as  they  may  have  been  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  power  and  knowledge  God  hath  given 
him. 

Many  enlightened  persons  may  suppose  it  impossible 
that  such  a  doctrine  as  the  aforementioned  preacher's 
should  be  held  forth,  and  what  is  worse,  even  extensive- 
ly believed  in  the  present,  perhaps  falsely  termed,  enlight- 
ened times  ;  yet  it  is  but  too  true  :  indeed  enlightened  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  supposing  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  wrorld  than  really  do,  see  as  clearly 
as  themselves;  but  the  fact  is,  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind have  neither  the  ability,  opportunity,  or  even  incli- 
nation to  think  or  judge  rightly  and  independently  for 
themselves,  but  are  led  by  others,  particularly  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  perhaps  it  ever  will  be  so.  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  raise  my  feeble  voice  against  a  doctrine  so  dero- 
gatory to  thecharacter  of  God,  and  evil  tendency  toman- 
kind,  by  thus  giving  vent  to  my  natural  feelings  and  re- 
flections excited  by  that  sermon.  Should  it^prevent  any 
fellow  creature  from  falling  into  such  pernicious  error,  I 
shall  then  not  have  protested  in  vain. 

A  CAMEL,  OR  CABLE,  PASSING  THROUGH   THE  EYB 
OF    A    NEEDLE. 

A  methodist  preacher  took  for  his  text,  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel,"  or,  said  he,  as  some  would  render  it,  "  a 
cable  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  This," 
taid  he,  "I  suppose  you'll  think  impossible,  that  is,  that 
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a  camel,  or  even  a  cable,  can  ever  pass  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  ;  and  so  you  take  it  into  your  heads  that  no 
rich  man  can  ever  go  to  heaven  ;  but  I'll  set  ye  right  in 
that  matter.  Now  pray,  if  a  camel,  or  cable,  be  pulled 
to  pieces,  into  very  little  pieces,  may  it  not  then  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  smallest  needie  ?  And  so, 
my  brethren,  must  a  rich  man  be  pulled  to  pieces  before 

he  can  get  into  heaven." What  wretched  subterfuge  I 

surely  beneath  the  dignity  of  religion ! 

ERROR   OP   TRANSLATION. 

I  was  much  better  pleased  with  the  sensible  attempt 
of  a  learned  clergyman,  by  a  very  simple  explanation,  to 
rectify  a  supposed  error  in  translation  of  the  following 
text  :  "  I  once  was  young,  but  now  am  old,  yet  have  I 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
their  bread."  Instead  of  defending  this  passage  through 
thick  and  thin,  as  many  would  have  done,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  Bible,  or  finding  the  literal  sense  not 
tenable,  then  spiritualizing  it  away,  he  commenced  his 
discourse  by  observing,  that  the  assertion  made  in  the 
text  would  not  stand  the  test  of  experience  :  "  For," 
said  he,  "  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  often  see  the 
righteous  man  forsaken,  i.  e.  by  worldly  prosperity,  and 
his  descendants  sometimes  so  reduced  as  to  be  even  lite- 
Tally  "  begging  their  bread;"  but  the  text  is  erroneously 
rendered  in  our  English  translation,  as  will  be  found  on 
examination  of  the  original.  It  should  be  thus  trans- 
lated— "  I  once  was  young,  but  now  am  old,  yet  have  I 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed,  though 
begging  their  bread,"— — -How  far  this  may  be  borne  out 
by  the  original  I  am  not  competent  to  judge. 

REV.    J.    MEDLEY. 

Medley,  an  eccentric  preacher  at  Liverpool,  formerly 
a  boatswain,  till  he  took  up  the  more  profitable  and  dig- 
nified calling  of  the  pulpit,  once  took  the  text  "  it  is  ea- 
sier for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
forafich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven," — "  There  $ 
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comfort  for  ije,  ye  ragged  rascals?  says  ho,  addressing  the 
poorer  part  of  his  congregation, — to  suchlike  quamtness 
lie  chiefly  owed  his  popularity,  which  filled  a  large  cha* 
pel,  and  his  own  pockets  at  the  same  time.  His  disci- 
ples used  to  call  him  a  "  Me  die?/  of  good  things." 

FULPIT     BETTING. 

Rowland  Hill  took  for  his  text  the  following  passage 
from  St.  Paul — "  I  can  do  all  things." — There  he  stopt 
and  said,  "you  can  do  all  things,  can  ye,  Paul? — I'll  lay 
ye  half  a  crown  you  can't  tho' — and  here's  down  with  the 
money,"  (pulling  out  half  a  crown  and  clapping  it  down 
on  the  pulpit  cushion) — "  but  let  us  give  him  fair  play 
though,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself  further," 
(repeating  and  going  through  with  the  text) — "lean  do  all 
things  through  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord" — "Oh^that'squitea 
different  thing,  Paul — You  can  do  all  things,  but  it  turns 
out,  after  all,  that  the  Lord  is  to  do  it  for  ye,  aye  ? — oh,  it's 
a  drawn  wager — so  I'll  put  my  money  into  my  pocket 
again  ;" — and  he  did  so.  Not  Burke's  dagger  appeared  a 
more  brilliant  trope  of  rhetoric  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel 
than  Rowland  Hill's  half-crown  w?ager  with  St.  Paul,  in 
the  Surrey  chapel. 

REV.    JOHN  RYLAND,    A.    M. 

He  was  well  known  in  his  day, a^d  still  remembered 
by  many  as  a  most  eccentric  preai.ier  though  a  great 
scholar.  I  once  heard  him  take  for  bis  ctx^,  "the  wo- 
man which  thou  gavest  me,  tempted  mef  and  I  did  eat :" 
He  began  his  sermon  by  exclaiming, "  why,  wh  at  a  pitiful 
sneaking  fellow  Adam  must  have-been  to  Say  all  the  blame 
on  the  poor  weak  woman,  a  beautiful  woman  foo.  Even 
your  modern  raite-helly  gallants  would  have  had  more 


*  It  is  well  known,  that  Buvke,  during  one  of  his  orations  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,  actually  produced  a  real  dagger,  to  depict 
in  stronger  colours,  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution. 
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spirit  than  to  take  shelter  under  a  female  petticoat.— 
Woman!  lovely  woman!  lovely  even  in  h-  look- 

ing up  to  man  for  protection!— Oh  Adam  must  have  been 
a  hard-hearted,  as  well  as  a  cowardly  fellow  ;  and  an 
impudent  one  too,  for  here  was  a  clip  at  the  Lord! — 
"  The  woman  which  thou  gavest  me,"  as  much  as  to  say, 
ts  you  brought  me  into  this  scrape  by  giving  me  this  pre- 
cious helpmate  to  lead  me  astray." 


Among  his  other  oddities  he  once  culled  for  his  text 
the  four  following  scraps  of  scripture/ making  a  complete 
rhyming  stanza — 

"  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend?" 
"It  will  be  bitterness  in  the  end." 
"  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?" 
u  Thy  vows,  O  God,  are  upon  me !" 
N.  B,  I  have  not  a  concordance  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but 
any  person  who  consults  one  will  find  the  passages. 


He  brought  up  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons  to  succeed 
him  in  the  ministry.  This,  youth  at  a  very  early  age, 
used  to  make  essays  of  his  talents  at  extemporary  preach- 
ing, by  giving  lectures  without  book  at  his  father's  chapel 
on  the  week  day  evenings.  One  night  he  took  for  his 
subject  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  father  being  pre- 
sent in  his  family  pew,  as  one  of  his  numerous  auditors: 
the  young  man  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  sermon  be- 
fore the  old  gentleman  started  up  and  called  out  to  him— 
"  Oh  John,  John,  you  make  sad  bungling  work  of  it— 
come  down  directly,"  slamming  open  his  pew  door — strid- 
ing through  the  body  of  the  chapel,  ascending  the  pulpit 
stairs,  and  thrusting  John  down,  then  addressing  the  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit,  he  said, — "ye  see,  my  friends, 
John's  a  very  promising  lad,  and  doesn't  want  brains  I  as- 
sure ye:  but  he'sgot  out  of  his  depth  here.  We  must  wait 
a  few  years  longer  before  he's  equal  to  this,  * he  must  tar- 
ry at  Jericho  till  his  beard  is  grown  ;"— then  to  his  sen, 
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Who*by  this  time  bad  seated  himself  very  submissively  in 
the  pew  below:  "I  say,  John,  now  you  shall  see  that  I'll 
handle  this  subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  Mind,  here  i^oes, 
commencing  his  sermon  from  the  same  text,  and  calling 
out  to  his  son  from  time  to  time—"  there  John,  what  d'ye 
think  o'  that !  don't  I  touch  it  off  in  better  style  than  you, 
ye  bungler,"  to  the  no  small  astonishment  and  merriment 
of  his  congregation,  accustomed  to  and  delighted  as  they 
were  with  his  eccentricities.  Had  he  been  usually  more 
rational,  I  question  if  he  had  fdled  his  chapel  half  so  well  ; 
indeed  besides  his  regular  flock,  strangers  used  to  crowd, 
many  of  them  in  their  carriages,  as  a  fashionable  lounge, 
to  hear  his  oddities,  and  relieve  the  ennui  of  a  country 
life,  particularly  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

REV.    THOMAS    MURRAY,    OF    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  sect  of  Universalists,  though  scattered  through  the 
American  states,  appear  at  Boston  to  have  their  head- 
quarters— their  chapel  is  large  and  handsome,  capable  of 
containing  nearly  as  many  persons  as  Whitfield's  taber- 
nacle in  London,  and  much  thronged  not  only  by  those 
of  their  own  persuasion,  but  others ,  attracted  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  preacher,  Mr.  Murray,  and  perhaps  a  wish 
to  become  converts  to  so  palatable  a  doctrine  as  universal 
salvation. 

Mr.  Murray  was  formerly  chaplain  in  the  American 
army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  much  patronized 
by  the  government  and  officers  for  his  useful  en  militaire 
harangues  by  way  of  sermons  to  the  soldiers,  and  poli- 
tical exhortations  to  the  citizens.—- After  the  war  he  set- 
tled at  Boston  as  minister  of  the  universalists,  and  has 
much  increased  the  sect  by  proselytes,  which  was  least 
to  be  expected  at  Boston,  formerly  so  remarkable  for  its 
rigid  Calvinism  ;  but  that  has  so  much  subsided  within 
the  last  half  century,  particularly  among  the  higher 
classes,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  the  opposite  extreme 
■ — like  the  succession  of  Charles  II.  to  Cromwell. 

Mr.  M.  possesses  talents  and  learning,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  career ; 
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and  is  openly  as  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  one  of  his 
cloth  can  well  be,  leading  much  the  same  kind  of  life  as 
some  of  our  free  and  easy  clergymen  of  the  establishment 
in  England,  which,  together  with  his  doctrine,  forms  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  austere  manners '  and  principles 
of  the  puritan  clergy  of  the  place,  still  the  most  nume- 
rous. He  is  sociable,  jovial,  and  facetious — rather  a 
bon-vivant,  and  though  fond  of  the  bottle,  gives  and 
receives  entertainments — is  usually  invited  to  public  din- 
ners— visits  the  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public 
amusements— at  which  the  more  rigid  clergy  are  prodi- 
giously shocked,  but  sarcastically  observe,  it  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  his  doctrine  ;  for  as  he  holds  that  all  men, 
nay,  even  the  very  devils  themselves,  will  be  saved,  so  it 
may  be  expected,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  be 
very  scrupulous  in  his  life  and  conversation  in  this 
world;  but  this,  his  followers  repel  as  injustice  to  their 
tenets,  for  though  they  do  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of 
hell  torments,  or  that  finite  crimes  will  be  followed  by 
infinite  punishments,  yet  they  believe  in  hell,  or  kind 
of  purgatory,  in  which  all  will  receive  retributive  punish- 
ment in  nature  and  duration  exactly  proportionate  to 
their  transgressions,  but  finally  saved  when  sufficiently 
punished,  purified,  and  repentant,  which,  say  they,  is 
infinitely  more  honorable  to  the  Deity,  and  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  performance  of  our  duties  here,  and 
resistance  of  evil.  As  no  man  can  say  he  may  as  well  be 
hung  for  a  sheep  and  a  lamb,  for  the  greater  the  crime 
the  greater  the  punishment — not  to  mention  our  volun- 
tary obedience  to  his  will,  from  sense  of  duty  towards 
him,  ourselves,  and  society. 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  M.  preach,  and  as  often  been 
struck  with  his  novelty  and  eccentricity,  particularly  a 
happy  dexterity  of  plausibly  explaining  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, apparently  militating  most  strongly  against  his  par- 
ticular doctrine  of  universal  salvation — which  serves  to 
shew  that  almost  any  system,  in  dexterous  hands,  may 
be  defended,  and  gain  proselytes. 
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I  sliall  here  produce,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  the 
substance  of  one  of  his  discourses  L  beard  him  deliver 
extempore  from  the  pulpit,  as  nearly  verbatim  as   I  can 

recollect. 

JUDAS    AND     PETER. 

Text.  "  Have  I  not  chosen  ye  twelve,  and  one  of  ye  is  a 
devil." — (Christ  addressing-  the  twelve  apostles,  alluding 
to  Judas.) 

He  prefaced  his  discourse,  by  observing  that  he  had  con- 
stantly encouraged  and  entreated,  that  if  any  one  of  his 
flock,  or  others,  met  with  any  text  of  scripture  that  ap- 
parently militated  against  the  grand  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  or  experienced  any  doubts  whatever,  that  they 
would  communicate  them  to  him,  and  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  resolving  them.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  certain  I 
am  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  is  as  clearly 
held  forth  in  the  Bible, as  the  sun  in  the  firmament.  'In 
the  first  man,  Adam,  all  died;  in  the  second  Adam, 
(Christ,)  all  shall  be  made  alive.'  The  text,  which  forms 
the  subjectof  my  present  discourse,  has  been  given  to  me 
for  that  purpose  by  a  person,  who  finds  it  a  stumbling 
block  to  his  belief  in  this  doctrine  ;  for,  as  be  observes, 
Christ  has  pronounced  Judas  a  devil.  Now  whatever 
reason  we  may  have  to  believe  that  all  men  may  be  finally 
saved,  there  is  little  or  no  proof  that  salvation  will  be  ex- 
tended to  devils,  and  draws  this  inference,  in  which  I 
entirely  agree  with  him,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  only 
one  of  the  human  race  has  ever  been  doomed  to  eternal 
perdition,  the  whole  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  falls 
to  the  ground. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  divines  of  all  persuasions, 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  universally  agreed,  that  Judas,  who 
betrayed  Christ,  as  it  is  called,  is  doomed  to  perdition, 
whilst  Peter,  who  denied  him,  they  as  generally  prefer  to 
heaven.  Let  us  examine  the  character  and  conduct  of 
both,  and  see  what  reason  there  is  for  this  general  con- 
clusion. 

"  The  Jews  applied  to  Judas  for  information,  where 

YOL,    X.  3    I 
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Christ  might  be  found  ;  for  which  they  offered  him  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  this,  to  an  avaricious 
man,  as  we  are  informed  Judas  was,  was  tempting  him  in 
his  weak  part,  and  therefore  the  more  excusable  he  should 
give  way.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  be  aware 
that  his  simpty  informing  them  where  Christ  might  be 
found,  would  produce  his  master's  crucifixion  ;  or  even 
that  the  enquirers  themselves  knew  it,  for  the  trial  be- 
fore Pilate  had  not  then  taken  place.  Judas  also  knew 
that  Christ  took  no  pains  to  conceal  himself,  going  open- 
ly about  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  therefore  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Judas  had  any  reason  to  suppose  there  could  be 
any  harm,  in  acquainting  them  where  his  master  might 
be  found;  but  even  admitting  he  actually  knew  they 
wished  to  crucify  him  ;  he  also  knew  that  Christ  was  God, 
and  by  his  omnipotence  could  deliver  himself  from  their 
hands. 

"But no  such  palliation  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  Peter.  Judas  was  often  sharply  rebuked  by  our  Lord  ; 
but  Peter,  even  amidst  his  transgressions,  was  always 
kindly  admonished.  I  mention  this  as  no  undue  partiality 
in  Christ,  who  must  ever  be  just,  but  according  to  the 
nature  of  man,  it  should  have  had  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce in  Peter  love  and  attachment  to  his  Lord. 

"  Previously  to  his  denial  of  Christ,  his  Lord  put  him 
on  his  guard  by  forewarning  him  of  it,  expressly  telling 
him,  that  before  the  cock  crew  twice,  he  should  deny 
him  thrice,  which  Peter  protested  he  would  not  do ;  Christ 
took  no  such  pains  with  Judas,  but  left  him  to  himself. 

"  After  the  apprehension  of  Christ,  Peter  is  asked  by 
one  of  the  attendants,  whether  he  was  not  one  of  his  as- 
sociates? but  in  the  midst  of  the  tribulation  he  saw  his 
master  exposed  to,  he  basely  denied  him.  When  'tis  said 
'  Christ  looked  upon  him/  (and  what  a  look  must  that 
have  been  !)  yet  had  it  no  effect  on  the  obdurate  heart  of 
Peter;  for  when  asked  again  the  second  time,  he  declared 
e  he  knew  not  the  fellow  J  When  the  cock  crew  ano- 
ther warning  to  him,  yet  he  deliberately  persevered, for 
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when  asked  the  third  time,  e  he  denied  him  with  cursing 
and  swearing,'  when  the  cock  crew  again.  Surely  Peter's 
crime  was  far  greater  than  that  of  Judas,  under  their 
several  circumstances. 

"Let  us  now  examine  the  nature  of  their  repentance,  for 
repentance  is  the  next  blest  state  to  innocence;  all  that 
we  hear  of  Peter  is,  that  he  went  out  and  merely  whim- 
pered, as  any  child  might  have  done — But  as  for  poor 
Judas,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  return  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver;  this,  in  an  avaricious  man,  was  an  une- 
quivocal mark  of  sincere  repentance;  and  tends  also  fur- 
ther to  shew,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  tragical  con- 
sequences, the  intelligence  for  which  he  received  them, 
would  produce,  namely,  the  crucifixion  of  his  Lord,  by 
merely  informing  where  he  might  be  found  ; — but  his  re- 
pentance stopped  not  here,  though  even  this  was  a  greater 
mark  of  contrition  than  any  manifested  by  Peter.  Yet 
finding  his  indiscretion  had  been  the  cause,  though  the 
unintentional  and  remote  cause,  that  eventually  occasion- 
ed his  master's  death, — he  was  resolved  to  lay  down  his 
own  life  by  way  of  atonement.  Life  for  life,  as  the 
law  enjoined,  so  he  went  and  destroyed,  i.  e.  hanged  him- 
self. 

"  Thus  then  the  signs  of  repentance  were  as  much 
greater  in  Judas,  as  his  crime  was  more  venial  than 
Peter's.  And  were  we  to  suppose  that  either  of  them 
were  doomed  as  a  devil  to  perdition,  we  should  rather 
believe  it  was  Peter  than  Judas — But  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
the  fate  of  either,  for  does  not  Christ  himself  say  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  addressing  the  self-same  twelve  apostles, 
Judas  and  Peter,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them—'  Ye  twelve 
shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.'  And  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  behold  them  on 
those  thrones  in  glory,  with  Judas  among  them.  And 
the  others  will  not  look  askew  at  him.  '  As  for  Christ 
designating  Judas  by  the  epithet  of c  devil? — 'twas  merely 
figurative,  a  mode  of  expression  so  common  with  our 
Lord,  simply  implying  he  was  a  very  wicked  man,  as  all 
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wickedness  is  of  a  devilish  nature— thus  to  this  day  we 
use  the  same  term,  to  express  the  same  meaning. 

"  But  even  were  Judas  literally  a  devil,  have  we  not 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  very  devils  themselves  are  not 
doomed  to  never-ending  perdition;  but  will  be  finally 
saved,  when  they  have  undergone  the  fulness  of  punish- 
ment due  to  their  transgressions,  '  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all,'  (quoting  texts  in  proof  which  I  doit  t  recollect)  '  but  as 
this  is  no  ways  applicable  to  either  Judas  or  ourselves, 
who  are  men  and  not  dgvils  ;  and  as  our  time  is  exhaust- 
ed, I  shall  reserve  the  subject  of  the  salvation  of  devils 
for  another  occasion." 

N.  B.  From  this  notable  defence  of  Judas,  it  appears 

that  Mr.  M- would  have  made  an  excellent  advocate 

at  the  bar,  particularly  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

UNIVERSAL  SALVATION    REJECTED. 

I  knew  a  man  bred  a  shoemaker,  with  little  or  no  edu- 
cation, though  he  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion by  miscellaneous  reading,  &c.  Being  naturally  clever 
and  enterprising,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  he  set 
up  as  preacher  of  universal  salvation.  I  attended  seve- 
ral of  his  lectures,  and  found  he  really  possessed  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  properties  lik:ly  to  render  him 
a  popular  preacher,  at  least  among  the  lower  orders  ; 
which,  together  with  the  pleasantness  of  his  doctrine,  I 
thought  would  soon  bring  him  into  vogue,  and  that  he'd 
probably  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  I  lost  sight  of  him  for 
some  time,  but  have  lately  met  with  him'  and  enquired 
how  he  got  on  in  the  preaching  line.  "  Oh  sir,"  said 
he,"  I  have  b#en  forced  to  give  that  up,  and  take  to  my 
own  business  again;" — "  How  so  ?"  asked  I, — "Why,  sir, 
I  find  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  won't  take  at  all ; 
—people  insist  on  being  damned  to  all  eternity,  or  rather 
they  want  all  the  human  race-to  howl  in  hell  everlasting- 
ly, excepf  themselves,  and  afew  of  their  favourites — They 
like  a  select,  or  rather  elect  few  only  to  go  to  heaven,  in 
which  they  always  take  especial  care  to  include  them- 
selves— Lord  bless  ye,  sir,  heaven  woud'nt  be  heaven  to 
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some  folks,  if  they  thought  all  the  world  were  to  cro  there 
as  well  as  themselves.  You  say  that  the  universalists 
flourish  in  America — it  may  be  the  case  there,  for  they 
are  republicans — but  depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  English 
don't  like  any  such  equality  of  condition  ; — its  too  level- 
ling a  system  for  them  !" 

T.  S.  W. 
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The  Field  of  Waterloo— a  Poem,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

"  Charity  " — we  are  told  by  no  less  than  divine  autho- 
rity— "  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins"  With  the  justice 
and  validity  of  this  aphorism,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  appears 
to  be  deeply  impressed,  and  most  amply  has  he  had  re- 
course to  its  protecting  mantle.  In  fact,  the  author  him- 
self advances,  the  plea  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  present  work.  He  expressly  informs  us,  that  his 
poem  was  written  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Waterloo  subscription,  and  hopes,  therefore,  that  the 
reader  will  charitably  overlook  and  pardon  the  imper- 
fections with  which  it  teems,  in  consideration  of  its  being 
a  hasty  and  crude  performance. 

To  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Waiter  Scott,  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  extend  the  full  benefit  of  the  above  plea, 
and  would  willingly  lose  sight  of  the  character  from  re- 
spect to  the  motive  of  his  work.  But  when  a  writer  has 
once  contrived  to  scribble  himself  into  notice,  and  by  a 
thousand  adventitious  aids,  acquired  a  degree  of  spurious 
celebrity  and  fame  equal  to  the  ill-founded  poetical  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Scott,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  honest 
and  intelligent  critic,  to  analyze  his  pretensions,  to  strip 
him  of  his  meretricious  claims,  and  exhibit  him  to  public 
gaze  in  his  true  and  legitimate  colours. 

In  rigid  observance  of  this  principle,  we  proceed  now 
to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  last  production  of  this  volu- 
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minous  and  prolific  poetaster;  for, such,  we  have  no 
hesitation  to  declare,  is  the  fit  and  proper  title  to  be 
applied  to  the  author  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo.  The 
whole  charm  of  Mr.  Scott's  muse  ;  the  secret,  in  which 
his  great  strength  (if  strength  it  can  be  termed)  lieth, 
consists  in  a  tolerably  happy  knack  of  stringing  rhymes, 
and  ringing  perpetual  changes  on  words  of  similar  sound. 
It  is  not  without  design,  that  in  speaking  of  our  author's 
talent  for  rhyme,  we  attribute  to  him  a  tolerably  happy 
knack ;  for  even  in  this  subordinate  department  of  the 
poetical  character,  Mr.  Scott  is  most  lamentably  deficient, 
and  offends  a  correct  ear  to  a  degree  which  admits  of  no 
palliation,  as  we  shall  very  shortly  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  show.  And  this  defect  is  rendered  the  more 
glaring  and  unpardonable,  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  extravagant  liberties,  which  Mr.  Scott  allows 
himself  when  pushed  for  a  rhyme.  On  such  occasions, 
no  word  is  too  quaint,  too  obsolete,  or  too  uncouth.  The 
most  sublime  and  imposing  events  are  designated  by  the 
most  puerile  and  contemptible  epithets  ;  and  terms  which, 
in  the  common  routine  and  intercourse  of  life,  are  applied 
only  to  low  and  ordinary  transactions,  are  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Scott,  to  characterize  deeds  and  actions  of  the 
most  awful  and  majestic  nature. 

Never,  perhaps,  since  Nimrod  first  started  as  "  a 
■mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;"  never  since  man  waged 
war  tipon  his  fellow-man,  and  slaughtered  thousands 
strewed  the  blood-stained  field  of  death  ;  never,  perhaps, 
was  a  more  decisive  and  destructive  battle  fought,  than 
that,  which  conquered  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  crown- 
ed with  laurels  the  illustrious  heroes  of  Waterloo.  Yet 
this  great,  this  memorable,  this  terrible  and  fierce  com- 
bat is  celebrated  by  Mr.  Scott,  under  the  low  and  con- 
temptible designation  of  &  fray.  Should  the  reader  feel  sur- 
prized at  such  an  ill-judged  association  of  words  and 
ideas,  his  astonishment  will  cease,  when  he  reflects  on  the 
facility  this  word  accords  to  rhyme.  With  the  exception 
of  three  consonants,  v,  oc,  and  z9  a  rhyme  to  fray  may 
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be  found,  yea  verily,  in  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Need  we  wonder  then,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  taken  the  word 
into  such  tender  affection? 

Pago  15.     Pil'd,  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  /ray. 

Pago  17.     That  fill'd  the  chorus  of  the/ray 

From  cannon-roar,  and  trumpet-bray. 

Page  29. all  that  war  could  do 

Of  skill  and  force  was  prov'd  that  day, 
And  turn'd  not  yet  the  doubtfuiyVay. 

Page  24.      As  when  they  practice  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day, 
And  to  augment  the  fray. 

In  this  stanza,  we  have  the  changes  rung  upon  this 
rhyme  no  less  than  six  times,  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
successive  lines. 

Having  accused  Mr.  Scott  of  a  woeful  deficiency  of 
skill,  even  in  the  subordinate  talent  of  rhyming,  not- 
withstanding the  great  and  numerous  liberties  he  takes 
with  the  language,  we  shall,  in  proof  of  our  allegation, 
cite  the  following  instances  : 

In  page  9,  canal  is  made  to  rhyme  with  fall — page  10, 
tread  with  arcade — page  11,  succeeds  with  recedes,  (Mr. 
Scott  certainly  must  be  aware  that  rhyme  consists,  not 
in  the  recurrence  of  the  same,  but  of  a  similar  sound) — 
page  12,  hedge  with  ridge.  Page  15,  presents  us  with  a 
most  delectable  rhyme  : 

"  So  often  lost  and  won 
Dash'd  the  hot  war-horse  orc." 

Page  17,  espy  with  ecstacy — page  20,  mood  with  stood ; 
— and  gun  with  Napoleon — page  23,  lost  with  host  ; 
viewd  with  gratitude  ;  and  staid  with  dead— page  24,  once 
with  lance — page  25,  eye  with  destiny  ;  and  stood  with  flood 
— page  26,  afar  with  war — page  27,  loved  with  proved — 
page  29,  ear  with  hear  ;  and  ill  with  hill — page  30,  gun 
with  on;  and  none  with  the  cossack  of  the  Don — page 
33,  lord  with  sword',  and  band  with  command — page  34, 
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art  with  heart — page  35,  decree  with  victory — page  38, 
wreath  with  death — In  page  39,  Mr.  Scott  is  so  hard  run 
for  a  rhyme,  that  even  the  hero  of  Waterloo  himself  is 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  run  made  to  rhyme  with 
Wellington!  But  here  our  poetaster  endeavours  to  cou- 
ple two  words,  which  evidently  little  accord  with  each 
other. 

But  we  are  weary  of  citing  instances,  in  proof  of  Mr. 
Scott's  unskilfuiness  even  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  part  of  versification.  We  by  no  means  con- 
sider the  facility  of  rhyming,  however  correct  and 
chaste,  as  the  principal  or  leading  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  the  poetical  character ;  but  whilst  we  assign 
to  it  a  very  subordinate  degree  of  merit,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  faulty  rhyme  constitutes 
a  very  momentous  drawback  on  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  the  perusal  of  a  well  written  poem.  That  Mr. 
Scott's  Field  of  Waterloo  offends  greatly,  in  this  respect, 
the  above  quoted  passages  have,  we  trust,  sufficiently 
proved  and  ascertained. 

Dismissing  therefore  all  further  consideration  of  Mr. 
Scott's  ill-assorted  rhymes,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  other  pretensions  to  the  poet's  name 
and  title.  Let  us  examine,  in  how  far  the  work  in  ques- 
tion may  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  lofty  sentiment,  of 
dignified  diction,  graceful  expression,  and  all  those  inde- 
finablecharms,  which  constitute  the  very  soul  and  essence 
of  poetry. 

It  commences  with  some  very  pretty  and  harmless 
namby-pamby  lines,  descriptive  of  rural  scenery  ;  in  which 
we  are  told,  that  the  "  glossy  bough  of  beech  and  bivch 
trees, 

i(  with  darksome  oak  between" 

"spread  a  screen, — not  on  or  oxer  the  ground — but  a 
screen  of  ground  itself  !"  This  is  truly  marvellous,  and 
as  Mr.  Scott  has  had  the  vast  condescension  to  deign  to 
illustrate  his  inimitable  poem  with  explanatory  notes,  it 
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is  a  great  pity  he  did  not  extend  his  elucidations  to  the" 
present  passage.  He  then  communicates  a  very  precious 
aud  valuable  article  of  intelligence,  to  wit,  that  a  traveller 
who  walks  on  a  strait  causezcay,  of  great  length,  cannot 
easily  see  the  end  of  it,  if  his  eye-sight  will  not  reach  so 
far.  All  this  information  is  given  to  the  reader  in  the 
first  stanza. 

In  the  second  stanza,  after  again  ringing  the  changes 
mostdelectably  on  that  emphatic  word  "  between"  which 
rhymes  now,  not  with  screen,  as  in  the  former  case,  but 
with  green  and  seen,  he  talks  of  a  hamlet  and  its  fane* 
and  finding  fault  with  the  spire  of  the  church  of  Water- 
loo, most  earnestly  intreats  the  gazer  not  to  disdain  their 
architecture  !     So  much  for  the  second  stanza. 

Third  stanza  tinkles  again  with  the  delightful  exple- 
tive "between"  which  now  is  coupled  with  its  original 
rhyme  of  "  screen"  and  in  opposition  to  Shakspeare's 
doctrine,  that  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  cannot  be 
assuaged  by  the  recollection  of  the  past,  bids  us  not  fear 
the  present  heat,  forasmuch  as  it  has  been  much  hotter 
before!  I!  Mr.  Walter  Scott  then  encourages  all  timid 
maidens,  who  ride  "the  softened  vale  between,''  to  give 
their  ponies  the  reins,  and  canter  it  merrily  along,  inas- 
much as  there  is  "neither  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  to 
intercept  and  scare  their  course"  And  here  endeth  the 
description  of  the  local  scenery  of  the  spot,  which  would 
be  as  much,  nay  much  more  appropriate  to  a  poem  on 
the  Fair,  than  on  the  Battle,  or  (as  Mr.  Scott  so  elegant* 
]y  and  adroitly  terms  it),  the  fray  of  Waterloo. 

Now  comes  the  grand  affair — now  enters  the  poet  or* 
his  vast  and  sublime  subject ;  and  most  sublimely  is  it 
introduced.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  is  a  classical  scholar* 
He  has  read  Horace,  and  no  doubt  the  Stagyrite.  From 
them  he  has  learnt  to  repress  his  poetic  rage  and  fury,  in 
the  outset  of  his  career  ;  not  to  commence  with  the 

Os  magna  sonaturufn$ 
l>ut  to  get  on  cautiously,  warily,  and  by  degrees,  till  he 
arrives  at  the  acme  and  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  enterprise 
VOL*   x.  3    k 
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Accordingly  with  what  elegant  simplicity !  with  what 
modesty  I  with  what  homely  phrase  and  diction  !  doth  he 
usher  in  his  theme.  His  rhymes  are  very  judiciously  of 
the  most  namby-pamby  description,  and  emanate  from  the 
very  profundity  of  the  bathos,  and  avli  »%m.  Hear  the 
Bard  of  Waterloo  !  Hear  the  Minstrel's  last  Lay.  Would 
to  Heaven !  it  might  he  his  last !  !  ! 

"  Now,  seest  thou  aught,  in  this  lone  scene, 
"  Can  tell  of  that,  which  late  has  been, 
"  A  stranger  might  reply* 

A  poor,  simple  fellow  of  a  poet,  who  took  common  sense 
for  his  guide,  even  the  be.l!-man\n  his  annual  appeal  to 
his  Muse,  would  have  made  use  of  the  word  ask.  For, 
how  it  is  possible  to  reply,  before  a  question  is  asked,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  problem,  which  can  only  be  resolved  by 
Mr.  Scott's  cunning  preparation  for  a  rhyme  ! 

The  poet  now  enters  into  the  full  spirit  of  his  theme, 
and  to  it  he  goes  ding- dong,  to  which  he  finds  a  rhyme  in 
Hougomont !  !  !  Grammar  is  most  pitilessly  sacrific- 
ed ;  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  is  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  third  person  plural,  and  "marks'*  serves 
as  well  for  the  "  line  so  black,"  (which  most  barbarously 
rhymes  with  "  bivouack")  as  for  the  "  deep-graved  ruts," 
which  obsm icfed  the  track  of  the  artillery  "50  often  lost 
and  icon"  whilst  "dashed  the  hot  war-horse  on  /" 

Let  us  now  follow  this  "dashing"  poet  on  his"  dashing 
war-horse."  He  brings  us  to  no  very  savoury  place, 
where  we  are  almost  stifled  with  stench  and  putrefaction, 
and  then  very  gravely  asks  us,  whether  we  "feel  the  taint- 
ed steam  ?"  In  our  opinion,  it  is  sufficient,  yea  and  more 
than  sufficient,  to  scent  the  carcases,  which  "  replenish  the 
garner-house  of  carnage"  without  feeling  them  ! ! ! 

All  this  time,  death  is  grinning  most  horribly  <c  a 
ghastly  smile" — to  adopt  the  energetic,  and  contrasting 
language  of  Milton,  and  not  merely  blessing,  but  glutting 
his  maw,  "  destined  to  that  good  hour  !"  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  has  the  goodness  to  stroke  his  paunch,  and  calls 
upon  him  to  guttle  away.  Such  a  feast,  like  my  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet,  is  not  to  be  had  every  day  \ 
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"  Feast  on,  stern  foe  of  mortal  life  ; 
"  Feast  on,  hut  think  not,  that  a  strife, 
«'  With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife, 
"  Protracted  space  may  last !" 
The  duration  of  battles,  as  of  all  other  events,  was  for- 
merly measured  by  time;  but  Mr.  Walter  Scott   has  abro- 
gated this  ancient  system.    He  calculates  duration  of  action 
by  space. 

Hotter  and  hotter  waxeth  the  battle,  or  rather  the  fray! 
Formerly  cannons  were  said  to  roar;  but  in   the  lofty 
poetical  language  of  Mr.  Scott. 
"  Ceaseless  from  the  line 
"  Continued  thunders  came  !  !  /" 
These  thunders,   it   seems,  not  a    little  alarmed  "each 
burgher'  of  the  "pale"  city  of  Brussels.     What  did  these 
burghers,  in  their  anxiety  and  trepidation  do  ?     Acting 
after  the  usual  course  of  things,   they  would  have  stopped 
their  ears — but,  no!  this  is  too  natural  a  procedure  for  a 
"  muse  of  fire"  like  that   of  Mr.   Walter  Scott.       His 
citizens  of  "pale  Brussels"  held  their  breath,  to  hear!  I ! 
He  then  apostrophizes  this  self-same  city,  and  regardless 
of  all  the  laws  of  grammar,  asks  : 

"  What  ghastly  sights  were  thine  to  meet  ?" 
That  Mr.  Scott  meant  something,  in  asking  this  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt.     But  what  that  meaning 
is,  it  would  require  a  poet,  as  inspired  as  himself  to  di- 
vine ;  unless  we  translate  the  passage  into  common  sense 
and  grammar.     Suppose  we  say  :  "  What  ghastly  sights  it 
was  thy  lot  to  meet?"   Though,  even  with  this  concession 
and  elucidation,  there  is.  something  quaint,  singular,  and 
truly  Walter  Scottish,  in  the  idea  of  a  city  meeting'*  parcel 
of  wounded  run-aways  from   the  battle  of    Waterloo  I 
This  stanza  ends  with  a  matchless  specimen  of  the  bathos, 
Buonaparte  is  depicted  to  us,  in  the  very  paroxysm  of 
rage,  of  disappointment,  and  vexation  : 
"  Maddening  in  his  eager  mood, 
u  And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood^, 
"  He  fires  the  fight  again  I" 
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This  time  the  word  fight  is  substituted  for  the  more 
elegant  and  emphatic  term  fray— the  word  happening 
Dot  to  fall  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  therefore  not  being 
of  such  important  use,  in  facilitating  the  rhyme. 

Now  follows  the  very  climax  of  poetic  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  The  bard  of  Waterloo  gives  us  the  ha- 
rangue of  the  two  commanders  in  chief  to  their  respective 
armies.  Precedence  on  this  occasion  is  very  courteously 
given  to  the  ex-emperor.  How  eloquently  doth  he  hold 
forth  ! 

"  On  !  On!"  was  still  his  stern  exclaim  ; 
*'  Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame ! 

"  Rush  on  the  levelTd  gun  ! 
*e.  My  steel-clad  cuirassiers  advance  ! 
**  Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance  ! 
"  My  guard  !  my  chosen  !  charge  for  France  ; 

"  France,  and  Napoleon  /" 

Contrast  with  the  above  the  speech  of  the  illustrious 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  made  to  utter  most  sovereign 
and  ridiculous  nonsense  : 

6<  Soldiers,  stand  firm," — exclaimed  the  chief 
«  England  shall  tell  the  fight." 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  gallant  Duke,  Mr. 
Scott  has  illustrated  this  passage  by  the  following  note- 
In  riding  up  to  a  regiment,  which  was  hard-pressed,  the 
Duke  called  to  the  men;  "Soldiers!  we  must  never  be 
beat— what  will  they  say  in  England  ?"  Here  we  have  the 
hero's  own  words,  which  breathe  both  valorous  confidence 
and  good  sense  ;  whereas  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth 
by  Mr.  Scott  is  downright  absurdity.  "  England,  forsooth, 
will  tell  the  fight."  So  England  would,  had  the  Duke 
and  his  brave  warriors  sustained  a  defeat.  The  fight,  had 
it  even  taken  that  issue,  would  have  been  told  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

In  stanza  XI.  the  war  is  «  waked  anew!"  but  it  seems 
they  soon  went  to  deep  again ;  for  in  the  very  next  stanza 
we  are  told— 

«  Then  wak'd  their  fire  at  once  Is* 
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and  to  it  they  go  once  more,  ding-dong, 
"  As  plies  the  smith  his  clunking  trade; 
"  Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade.'" 

The  word  blade  is  almost  of  equal  aid  and  service  to 
Mr.  Scott,  with  reference  to  its  rhyming  facility,  as  that 
of  fray,  on  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  comment.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth stanza,  speaking  of  a  Roman  chieftain,  he  says: 

"  He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  play'd  ; 

"  Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made  ; 

"Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade, 

"  And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid?" 
This  passage  is  arrant  nonsense.  The  warrior  alluded  to 
had  no  occasion  to  be  laid  on  the  field  ;  he  fell  on  it,  and 
there  remained  quietly  enough,  till  he  was  picked  up. — 
By  adopting  the  following  alteration,  in  a  future  edition 
of  his  sublime  poem,  Mr.  Scott  might  easily  obviate  the 
above  objection. 

<c  Dug  his  own  grave  with  his  own  spade, 

"And  in  that  hole  was  safely  laid! 

"Ev'n  in  the  bole  himself  had  made  /" 

But  the  argument  grows  upon  us.  Were  we  to  follow 
up  our  analysis,  and  pass  each  stanza,  seriatim,  under  re- 
view, the  subject  would  lead  to  a  length  of  disquisition 
incompatible  with  the  limits  of  our  publication.  We 
must  therefore  of  necessity  restrict  our  remarks  to  those 
passages  which  are  most  prominent  for  dullness,  tame- 
ness,  insipidity,  and  want  of  grace.  As  specimens  of  the 
genuine  bathos,  or  the  art  of  sinking,  and  turning  the 
grandest,  thesublimest,  the  most  awful  transactions,  sen- 
timents, and  occurrences,  into  ridicule,  the  following  lines 
deserve  distinct  and  especial  notice.  Apostrophizing  the 
vanquished  ex-emperor  on  his  defeat,  Mr.  Scott,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  inspiration,  exclaims,  page  26, 
"  0  thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim, 
"  Hath  wrought  thy  host  this  hour  of  shame  /" 

Justly  might  the  author  have  added: 

i(  Like  "me,  so  spiritless  and  tame .'" 
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Again,  page  28, 

«<  Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
*«  Of  inconsistence,  faint  and  frail  ? 

Adverting  to  the  stifled  indignation  of  the  veterans  of 
France,  on  beholding  the  flight  of  their  chief,  Mr.  Scott 
fritters  down  his  verse  even  below  the  level  of  the  tamest 
prose. 

"  Who,  as  thy  flight  they  ey'd, 

«c  Exclaim'd,  while  tears  of  anguish  came  J" 

In  sober  verity,  gentle  Master  Scott, 

To  write  such  nonsense,  is  a  shame  ! 
In  page  SO  and  31,  grammatical  propriety  is  sacrificed 
to  rhyme — and  what  kind  of  a  rhyme  is  it  after  all? 
*'  Where  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on, 
"  Of  warriors,  who  when  morn  begun  /" 

((  The  last  dead  seal  is  broke — " 
•hould  be  began,  and  broken : 

In  the  seventeenth  stanza,  he  very  good-naturedly 
invites  Buonaparte  to  come  to  England  ; 

"  Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low, 
"  So  lost,  we  cannot  own  a  foe ; 
"  Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end, 
4t  In  thee  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend. *' 

We,  in  common  with  many  more  of  Mr.  Scott's  read- 
ers, must  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  third  line. — What  is  it  that 
"  dear  experience  bids  us  end  ?" 

Now  for  some  beautiful  prosaic  namby-pamby  rhymes, 
on  a  topic  of  the  most  sublime  and  grand  description. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  illustrious  hero  of  his  poem, 
and  enumerating  the  high  honours  and  remuneration 
awarded  him  by  national  and  by  princely  munificence,  he 
thus  winds  up  his  lofty  harangue,  page  35, 
"  Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford, 
u  As  thatj  when  hanging  up  thy  sword, 
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"  Well  may'st  thou  think— This  honest  steel 
u  Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal  ; 
«*  And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree, 
"  Ne'er  sheath'd,  unless  with  victory  I" 

Poor  honest  Martin  Scriblerus  is  here  completely  foiled, 
worsted,  and  out-done,  in  his  own  art  of  sinking  ! 

In  the  following  four  successive  couplets,  page  36, 
we  meet  with  four  successive  blunders. 

,c  For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 
"  And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 
*'  Here,  pil'd  in  common  slaughter,  sleep, 
••  Those  tvhom  affection  long  shall  weep  : 
"  Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne'er  shall  strain 
"  His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  : 
*'  The  son,  whom  on  his  native  shore, 
"  The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more." 

To  reconcile  the  second  line  with  the  rules  of  grammar, 
it  should  run  thus  : 

**  More  dearly  conquest  never  bought." 

The  fourth  line  is  likewise  defective,  in  point  of  gram- 
matical construction.      We  weep  fur  our  lost  friends : 

"  For  whom  affection  long  shall  weep." 

Strain,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  is  strained  in  mere- 
ly for  the  advantage  of  the  rhyme.  It  ought  to  be  clasp* 
Surely  the  jingling  Master  Scott  might,  without  much 
difficulty,  have  found  a  rhyme  to  the  appropriate  term. 

"  Here  rests  the  sire,  who  ne'er  shall  clasp 
"  His  orphans  in  his  tender  grasp," 

The  seventh  line  defies  all  criticism.  It  is  the  very 
ne plus  ultra  of  absurdity.  Does  Mr.  Scott,  by  lugging 
in  the  words  native  shore,  mean  to  insinuate,  that  though 
the  son,  being  killed,  shall  never  be  blessed  with  the  sound 
of  his  parent's  voice,  on  his  native  shore,  he  may  still  hold 
converse  with  him,  on  foreign  ground  9  Our  author  is 
perpetually  stumbling  between  the  two  extremes,  point- 
ed out  by  Horace :-— 
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Migrat  in  obscuras  humili  sermonetabernas ; 
Aut,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  capta. 

Thank  God  !  that  we  at  length  approach  the  shore- 
Mr.  Scott  is  so  passionately  in  love  with  the  prosopopoeia, 
that  not  content  with  personifying,  at  one  moment,  the 
"fair — then  the  pale  city  of  Brussels — dark  Soignies,  and 
immortal  Waterloo" — he  now  addresses  himself  to  a  new 
and  non-descript  kind  of  being,  whom  he  apostrophizes  by 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of 

"  Period  of  honour,  as  of  woes  /" 

and  forthwith  launches  out  into  such  a  boundless  profu- 
sion of  incongruous  and  contradictory  metaphor,  that 
his  poem  becomes  most  sublimely  incomprehensible, 
The  gallant  General  Picton's  "redoubted  soul  of  fire 
expires" — the  SOUL  EXPIRES ! !  '.—not  in  clouds  of  smoke* 
which  would  have  been  a  catastrophe  more  analogous  to 
an  essence  composed  of  such  combustible  materials,  but 
in  "  seas  of  gore  /"  De  Lancy,  after  he  is  knocked  on 
the  head,  exchanges  the  "  bridal  wreath  of  love"  for"  lau~ 
relsfrom  the  hand  of  death"  of  which  he  can  no  longer 
avail  himself!  Miller's  eye  continues  rivetted  on 
*'  Albion's  banners"  till  it  closes,     And 

"  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel, 

e(  Dies,  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiei !" 

Are  we  to  understand,  by  these  words,  that  this  self- 
same Cameron  yields  up  his  breath  and  dies  in  a  man- 
ner distinct  from  the  generality  of  his  fellow-beings,  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ? 

Then,  in  spite  of  all  that  "  Britain  s  guardian  angel'9 
can  contrive  and  do,  even  with  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  her  "fencing  shield,"  in  behalf  of  her  favourite  and 
illustrious  hero,  Wellington,  Fate,  somehow  or 
other  gets  the  whip  hand  of  her,  and  very  unfeelingly 
makes  a  pompous  display  of  her  " power  "  skill,  and  ad- 
dress, by  attacking  the  gallant  Duke  in  a  cowardly  and 
unhandsome  way,  by  "piercing  his  heart  at  second  hand '" 
even  through  that  of  his  friends  1 
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The  whole  of  this  stanza  is  transcendenty  nonsensical 
and  uii-orlhodox.  The  annihilation  of  Picton's  " //try 
po#4"  in  particular,  is  so  little  in  unison  with  the  tenets 
of  the  "  Kirk"  that  we  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  to  revise  this  passage, 'with  due  care, 
in  a  future  edition  ;  or  rather,  in  the  words  of  Shak- 
speare,  to  "  reform  it  altogether  /"  Suppose  it  were  made 
to  run  thus  : 

4(  Thou  saw'st  grim  Death  destruction  deal, 

"  And  Picton  yield  his  "  soul  of  steel  /" 
Which,  independent  of  its  completely  obviating  the 
heretical  doctrine  of  the  souVs  annihilation,  would  present 
no  mean  allegorical  beauty  ;  for  as  much  as  this  self- 
same General  Picton  had  acquired  to  himself  no  ordi- 
nary fame  and  reputation,  by  his  successful  introduction 
of  the  manoeuvre  of  charging  the  cavalry  with  infantry, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  or  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott's 
own  phrase  and  language,  assailing  them  with  the 
"  shock  of  steeir 

Or,  if  Mr.  Scott  objects  to  steel,  let  him  have  recour&e 
to  some  other  metal  for  a  metaphor  : 

"  Thou  saw'st  Death  deal  his  blows,  alas- ! 

"  And  Picton  yield  his  "  soul  of  brass  /'* 

Or  thus ; 

"  There  saw'st  fall  many  a  hero  bold, 

"  And  Picton  yield  his  "  soul  of  gold  /" 
for,  beyond  all  controversy,  there  shines  forth  as  much, 
sense  and  meaning  in  the  one  parable  as  in  the  other. 

But  we  hasten  to  terminate  our  review  of  this  ridiculous 
and  inflated  poem.  In  the  apostrophe  to  the  "brave 
and  valiant  dead,"  with  which  Mr.  Scott  commences  the 
twenty-second  stanza  of  his  tcire-drawn  performance, 
he  "  oat-does  all  his  former  out-doings"  in  the  bathos,  and 
puts  all  his  predecessors  in  namby-pamby  completely  to 
the  blush. 

t(  Forgive,  brave  dead  !  the  imperfect  lay  I 
"  Who  may  your  names,  your  numbers  say  f" 
rot,  x.  3  l 
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Time  is  it,  yea  verily  high  time,  good  gentle  Master 
Walter  Scott !  that  the  Minstrel  should  cease  his  Lay; 
should  consign  his  lyre  to  rest,  and  on  the  willows  hang 
his  silent,  worthless  harp^  if  he  cannot  celebrate  in  more 
appropriate  and  befitting  strains  the  heroic  atchievements 
which  have  immortalized  the  conquerors  of  Waterloo. 

—  desine  pervicax 

Referre  sennones  Deorum,  et 

Magna  modis  iemiare  parvis. 

Now  comes  the  grand  and  marvellous  Jit/ale,  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  which  we  transcribe  for  the  edification 
of  our  readers.  After  most  pathetically  lamenting  the 
destruction  made  to  the  "  beech"  but  more  particularly 
to  the  "  fruit  trees"  in  the  garden  of  "fair  Hougomont," 
the  poet  thus  gives  vent  to  the  full  blast  of  inspiration, 
with  which  he  is  labouring  and  overpowered, 

**  Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name, 

"  Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ?— 

"  Yes Agincourt  may  he  forgot,  (should  he  forgotten) 

"  And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot ; 

"  And  Blenheim's  name  be  new  ;  \ 

U  But  still  in  story  and  in  song, 

**  For  many  an  age  remember' d  long, 

s*  Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 
"  And  fields  of  Waterloo  I" 

And  such  abominable,  such  despicable  trash,  such  a 
vile  compound  of  fustian  and  namby-pamby,  as  Mr.  Scott's 
Field  of  Waterloo*  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  praised,  be- 
spattered, and  panegyrized,  by  pretended  critics  and  re-* 
viewers.  A  work,  which  exhibits  scarcely  a  single 
scintillation  of  real  genius  and  talent,  is  cried  up  as  a 
chef-d'ceuvre  of  poetic  excellence.  Fashion  adopts  the 
crude,  ill-organized  abortion,  and  the  columns  of  our  pe- 
riodical prints  and  ^journals  are  filled  with  extracts  from 
a  publication  disgraceful  to  the  author,  and  still  more  so 

*  The  Morning  Chronicle,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  forms  an  honourable 
exception  to  this  general  censure  on  the  want  of  taste  and  candour,  in  tbe 
aonductors  of  our  newspaper  vehicles  of  criticism, 
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to  the  taste  of  those  writers,  who  can  relish  and  admire 
it!  Id  vain  shall  we  look  for  productions  in  our  own 
language,  worthy  to  emulate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name* 
whilst  such  wretched  scribblers  as  Mr.  Walter  Scott  can 
impose  themselves  upon  the  public,  as  writers  deserving 
of  the  name  of  poets,  and  can,  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  to  their  great  profit  and  emolument,  outrage  taste* 
and  deluge  the  press  with  effusions,  which  even  the  bell- 
man might  blush  to  own  ! ! ! 


ROYAL  MUNIFICENCE; 

OR, 

HER   MAJESTY'S  PRESENT, 


.  So  naturally  is  John  Bull  inclined  and  prone  to  grum~ 
Ming,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  moot  and  proble- 
matical point,  whether  he  could  even  exist,  without  the 
free  indulgence  of  this  his  constitutional  propensity. 
Above  all  other  things,  he  taketh  vast  delight  in  growling 
at  his  superiors,  and  in  saying  harsh  things  of  the  high 
and  mighty.  He  alloweth  no  virtue  to  kings,  nor  good 
qualities  to  princes.  The  magnanimity  of  the  Russian 
Auto  crat  Alexander  serveth  him  for  a  jest,  and  the 
generosity  of  his  own  Prince  Regent  for  a  scoff. 

But  let  us  analyse  the  fact,  and  weigh  things  in  the 
just  baiance  of  truth.  Her  mostgracious  Majesty,  whom 
Heaven  preserve!  to  a  friend,  to  a  relation,  to  a  brother* 
even  to  His  Serene  Highness  the  reigning  Duke  of 
r>Ieekiei»burg-Streiitz,sendeth,in  proof  of  sisterly  affection, 
royal  and  magnificent  presents.  Hear  her  Majesty's  own 
most  gracious  words,  as  contained  in  her  most  gracious 
letter  to  her  illustrious  relative:  "  I  have  sent  by  the 
messenger  six  pounds  of  tea,    and   two  cheeses!.'!    eat* 

*  We  have  been  informed  that  a  celebrated  northern  poet  is, 
at  this  moment,  engaged  upon  a  poetical  version  of  the  above 
royal  epistle.  Our  Edinburgh-correspondent  has  transmitted  to 
us  the  two  concluding  lines,  as  a  specimen  of  the  fidelity  and 
talent  with  which  the  version  is  executed. 
**  Then  sip  my  tea,  Sir,  if  you  please, 
"  And  eat — to  Ch — rl — tte's  health — her  cheese  lM 


&b%  Presents  to  Buonaparte, 

the  latter  to  my  health,  and  in  drinking  the  tea,  remember 
a  sister,  whose  attachment  to  you  will  never  cease,  but 
with  death  V* 

Now,  without  any  disposition  to  carp  and  cavil ;  with- 
out questioning  the  propriety  of  eating  cheeses  to  the  health 
of  an  august  Queen,  (for  Her  Majesty  may  peradventure 
consider  ft  as  a  part  of  her  royal  prerogative,  to  con- 
travene old  fashions,  and  to  introduce  new  ones;  to 
abrogate  the  ancient  custom  of  drinking  to  the  health  of 
our  friends,  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  practice  of 
eating,)  it  will  surely  be  allowed  that,  if  brotherly  and 
sisterly  affection  be  a  thing  laudable  and  of  good  report; 
if  it  be  praise-worthy  to  behave,  after  the  example  of  our 
most  gracious  Queen,  kindly  to  relations  and  to  friends — 
there  is  still  greater  merit,  greater  magnanimity,  greater 
virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  these  amiable  qualities  towards 
an  enemy. 

Who  then  shall  longer  dare  to  call  in  question  the  great 
soul  of  our  most  accomplished  Prince  Regent,  when 
he  readeth  the  account  of  the  vast  store  of  furniture  and 
accommodations  of  every  description,  sent  over  by  this 
great  ruler  to  his  quondam  foe  and  enemy,  Bonaparte  ? 
Who  shall  dare  longer  to  dispute  the  right  and  claim  of 
of  the  Russian  Autocrat  tothe  title  of  the  "  magnanimous'' 
Alexander,  when  he  learns  that  "  Baron  Sumert,  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  landed  at  Brighton,  bringing  with  him 
fifty  large  packing-cases — not  empty  ones,  but— contain- 
ing presents  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  his  ci-devant 
Imperial  brother,  the  Ex-Emperor  Bonaparte  ?  These 
presents,  we  are  further  told,  were  immediately  forward- 
ed to  Portsmouth,  to  be  shipped  for  St.  Helena." 

Verily— and  it  gives  us  just  ground  of  exultation  to 
record  the  fact—verily,  the  good  old  times  seem  to  be 
coming  round  again  !  Verily,  the"  golden  age'  once  more 
returneth  upon  earth  !  The  very  packing-cases,  which 
contain  the  presents  sent  by  the  magnanimous  Alexander 
to  his  vanquished  foe,  infinitely  exceed  in  value  and  in 
price  the  cost  of  the  tea  and  the  cheeses,  given  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  a  friend,  to  a  relation,   to  a  bio- 
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ther !  How  closely  we  approximate  upon  those  virtuous 
ages,  in  which  even  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  be- 
nignity and  kindness,  than  friends/tips  are  maintained  in 
modem  days! — "  Honestius"  writes  Justin,  "  tunc  Leila 
gerebantur,  f/uam  nunc  amicitia  coluntur" 

To   the  Editor. 
Str, 

No  man  can  regard  with  greater  admiration  than  my- 
self the  character  and  talents  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Wellington,  nor  more  highly  appreciate  the  gallant  con* 
duct  of  the  brave  troops,  who,  under  his  command, 
atchieved  the  glorious  and  ever-memorable  victory  of 
Waterloo.  But  with  all  befitting  reverence  and  respect  for 
these  heroes,  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
miscellany,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject, 
which,  in  my  humble  estimation,  involves  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  feelings  of  mi- 
litary men  are  deeply  implicated. 

I,  for  one  (and  but  too  many  stand  in  the  same  predi- 
cament with  myself)  have  fought  all  the  battles  of  the 
Peninsula,  under  the  orders  of  the  great  Wellington.  I 
was  wounded  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1S14,  and 
came  over  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  my  health, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  re-established  to  permit  me 
to  take  a  part,  in  the  splendid  victory  of  Waterloo.  Now, 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Prince  Regent,  every  lieutenant 
and  subaltern,  who  was  concerned  in  that  battle,  gains  a 
seniority  of  two  \jears\  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the 
increase  of  one  shilling  per  day  to  the  pay  of  a  lieute- 
nant, which,  in  the  ordinary  routine,  does  not  take  place 
till  after  seven  years'  service,  is  granted  to  all  lieutenants 
and  subalterns,  of  only  five  years'  standing,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict  of  Waterloo. 

Far  is  it  from  me  to  envy  any  man's  advancement  and 
success.  But  certainly  an  officer,  who  has  fought  the 
battles  of  his  country,  who  has  bled  in  its  service,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  his  wounds  from  drawing  his  sword 
at  Waterloo,  appears  to  me  to  possess  antfequnl,  if  not  a 
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greater  claim  to  two  years' seniority  than  a  lieutenant, 
who  perhaps  never  faced  the  enemy  before.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  but  the  affair  of  one  day  ; 
and  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  military 
men,  whether  the  hardest  day's  fighting  that  ever  took 
place,  since  wars  have  deluged  the  earth  with  human 
gore,  is  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  fatigues  of 
a  campaign,  like  those  of  the  Peninsula?  Whether  the 
mind  and  body  are  in  any  respect  equally  harrassed  by 
the  occurrences  of  a  single  battle,  as  they  are  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  protracted  warfare?  Are  a  succession  of 
sleepless  nights  and  weary  days;  are  the  want  of  food, 
the  want  of  habitation,  and  of  rest,  to  which  the  army  in 
Spain  was  exposed,  to  account  as  nothing  in  the  scale, 
and  to  be  out-weighed  by  twelve  hours  fighting  in  the 
Netherlands?  Reward— it  is  no  more  than  their  just 
right  and  due — reward  the  gallant  heroes  of  Waterloo — 
but  let  not  the  glare  of  that  splendid  atchievement  dazzle 
and  offuscate  the  public  eye,  to  the  neglect  of  equal 
merit.  Let  the  conquerors  of  Spain  come  in  for  their 
share  of  national  remuneration ;  but  suffer  not  their  fair 
claims  to  be  overlooked,  and  their  glory  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  an  action  which,  however  splendid  in  itself, 
cannot,  without  evident  and  palpable  injustice,  derogate 
from  their  own  title  to  national  acknowledgment  and 
national  recom pence.  I  am,  &c. 

Peninsula. 
Charing-Cross,  Nov.  15,   1815. 


TAXATION : 

AN  EASTERN   APOLOGUE. 

A  certain  monarch — (the  manuscript  from  which  this 
history  is  translated,  makes  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
this  monarch ;  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  nor  yet  of 
the  country  over  which  he  reigned) — ruled  his  people 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Every  d*y  witnessed  fresh  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  state,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  multi- 
plied incessantly. 


Fallacious  symptoms  of  natural  prosperity,  4  S I 

Now  it  was  the  wont  with  this  king,  ever  and  anon, 
to  hold  consultation  with  his  minister  of  finance,  and  to 
enquire  of  him,  how  the  people  bore  the  excessive  load 
of  taxes  under  which  they  groaned  ?  And  in  those  days, 
ministers  were  men  of  upright  heart,  and  did  speak  the 
words  of  truth  unto  the  king.  Therefore,  the  minister 
answered,  that  the  people  murmured  exceedingly,  and 
did  say  harsh  things  of  their  ruler.  At  the  which  intelli- 
gence the  king  did  laugh  immoderately,  and  did  order  hi* 
minister  to  impose  new  burdens. 

And  at  last,  there  remained  nothing  on  the  which  to 
lay  fresh  taxes.  And  the  minister  went  unto  the  king^ 
and  did  make  declaration  of  the  same.  To  the  which 
the  king,  laughing,  replied,  "  It  is  good!"  And  he 
added,  "  heed  not  their  grumbling,  but  impose  forthwith 
a  tax  upon  the  eyes,  and  upon  the  nose,  and  upon  the  ears, 
and  upon  the  mouth."  And  the  minister  did  so. 

And  shortly  after  the  minister  came  smiling  unto  the 
king,  and  informed  him,  that  things  were  going  on  most 
prosperously;  that  the  people  no  longer  murmured; 
neither  did  they  speak  harshly  of  their  monarch.  That 
they  even  seemed  to  glory,  and  to  pride  themselves  on 
the  new  taxes;  they  did  walk  with  their  head  erect,  and 
did  carry  their  nose  on  high..  And  all  places  of  public 
amusement,  added  the  minister,  teem  with  frequenters; 
and  the  theatres  are  crowded  every  night,  and  the  seller* 
of  eatables,  and  of  drinkables,  have  their  hands  full  of 
employment;  and  the  bellies  of  men  begin  to  swell  out, 
and  goodly  paunches  are  seen  in  the  streets. 

And  the  minister  did  terminate  his  report  with  a  com- 
pliment to  the  king,  and  did  felicitate  him  on  this  happy 
change  of  public  opinion. 

Then  answered  the  king,  sighing, and  with  many  tears, 
"  It  is  not  good/1*  And  he  added,  "  this  sudden  change 
is  of  evil  augury ;  this  apparent  tranquillity  is  not  indica- 
tive of  quiet  and  repose  ;  but  doth  bear  resemblance  unto 
a  smothered  fire,  which  burnetii  under  the  ashes  with 
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the  which  it  is  covered ;  but  which  will  shortly  burst  forth 
with  ten-fold  rage  and  violence,  even  till  it  devour  us- all." 

And  the  king  commanded  that  the  eye-tax,  and  the 
nose-tax,  and  the  ear-tax,  and  the  mouth-tax  should  be 
immediately  discontinued.  And  he  sent  forth  a  procla- 
mation, enacting  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  levied  on 
the  people :  that  the  poor  man,  and  the  handicraftman 
should,  not  be  crushed  by  excessive  burdens ;  but  that  the 
deficiencies  of  the  revenue  should  be  supplied  from  the 
extravagant  salaries  of  ministers,  and  of  public  function- 
aries; and  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures ;  and  by  salutary 
retrenchment  in  his  own  family  and  household. 

Then  did  things  revert  to  their  former  state  and  con- 
dition. The  people  would  grumble  occasionally;  but 
they  were  happy,  and  did  sit  "every  man  under  his  own 
"  vine,  and  eat  every  man  of  his  own  fig-tree." 


ELIZA  FENNING. 


Condemn  no  one,  before  thou  hast  enquired  the  matter;  understand  firsts 
tnd  then  sentence  justly.  Pronounce  no  judgment  before  thou  hastheard 
the  caus ;  neither  interrupt  men  in  the  midst  of  their  tale." 

Eccxesiasticus,  chap.  XI.  v.  7  k  S- 


Although  the  interest  attached  to  the  fate  of  this  un- 
fortunate young  woman,  instead  of  abating,  seems  rather 
daily  to  increase  ;  although  the  mystery,  which  her  case 
involves,  appears  to  be  more  impenetrable  than  ever;  and 
although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  weaken  the  sym- 
pathy, which  her  generally-credited  innoc  en  c  has  excit- 
ed in  the?  public  mind  at  large,  by  the  circulation  of  a  cer- 
tificate calculated  to  do  away  the  strong  impression  in  her  . 
favour,  and  which  said  certificate  is  signed  by  no  less  than 
thirteen  respectable  names  ;  (among  which  we  find  that  of 
our  worthy  and  much  esteemed  friend,  honest  James 
Whittle,  the  well-known  and  sagacious  print-seller  of 
Fleet-street)  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  such 
certificate,  nor  yet  for  that  of  radicating  the  character  oi^- 
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the  deceased,  that  we  take  up  the  pen  in  the  present  in- 
stance. All  the  writing,  all  the  declamation  in  the  world, 
will  never  restore  the  dead  to  life;  but  it  highly  imports 
that  the  character  of  the  living  should  be  tenderly  dealt 
with  and  respected  ;  more  especially  that  of  persons  ex- 
ercising important  magisterial  functions.  It  is  from  this 
motive;  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  coun- 
teractiug  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  malevolence 
and  slander,  and  of  rescuing  the  name  of  the  worthy  Re* 
corder  of  the  City  of  London,  from  the  obloquy  which 
many  journalists  and  public  writers  have  attempted  to 
cast  upon  it,  that  we  have  deemed  k  expedient  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  intricate  question. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  liberal  professions  are  perhaps  less 
calculated  to  beget  a  spirit  of  benignity,  inspire  generous 
sentiments,  and  induce  habitual  suavity  of  manners, 
than  the  study  and  practice— with  due  reverence  be  it 
spoken — of  the  law.  The  more  greatly  and  the  more 
justly  then  is  our  admiration  excited,  when  we  see 
an  eminent  votary  of  this  abstruse  science  unite  in  his 
own  person  in  an  equal  degree  vast  professional  knowledge 
and  thrilling  native  sensibility  of  heart.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Sir  John  Sylvester,  Recorder  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis. Distinguished  alike  for  delicacy,  for  ability, 
for  modest  unassuming  worth,  for  mildness,  gentleness, 
amenity,  and  the  most  fervent  good  will  towards  ail  men, 
he  certainly  might  have  hoped  to  escape  the  contagious 
breath  of  slander,  and  to  have  had  his  fair  fame  trans- 
nutted,  without  the  slightest  invidious  comment,  to  the 
latest  posterity.  But,  alas !  this  is  far  from  being  his  lot ! 
Virtue  is  no  security  against  the  envenomed  shafts  of  de- 
traction, in  this  degenerate  age  I  A  most  infan  qus  libel 
has  been  published  against  this  exalted  character,  by  a 
certain  obscure  bookseller,  and  propagated,  by  retail,  in 
several  of  our  daily  hebdomadary  newspapers. 

As  the  excessive  (for  such  wTe  may  justly  term  it)  tender- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  Recorder  have  prevented  him 
from  having  recourse  to  legal  means,  to  suppress  the  foul 
libel  above  adverted  to,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  not  merely  to 

vol.  x.  3   M 
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hold  it  up  to  general  execration,  but, 
to  counteract  its  baneful  tendency,  and  to  show  how  little 
the  aspersions  therein  contained,  accord  with  the  well 
known  qualities  and  expanded  goodness  of  the  object  of 
this  libellous  production.  Where  is  the  man,  or  woman 
either,  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  personal  ha- 
bits and  character  of  the  Recorder,  who  for  a  moment 
could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  he  could  turn  -a  deaf  ear 
to  the  voice  of  pit}7  and  of  supplicating  humanity  ?  Who 
can  credit  so  palpable  an  imposition,  as  that  the  Recorder 
of  this  great  city  should  presume  to  brow-heat  and  out- 
reason  a  professional  gentleman,  on  a  chemical  process, 
and  after  being  made  sensible  of  his  error,  with  respect 
to  the  qualities  of  arsenic,  which,  it  is  pretended,  he  as- 
serted would  prevent  the  dough  from  rising,  if  sprinkled 
upon  it,  with  the  most  perfect  indifference  follow  up  the 
avowal  of  his  mistake,  by  the  impertinent  question: 
*  well  !  and  what  then  ?"  No  person,  we  feel  persuaded, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  amiable  and  modest  character 
of  the  Recorder,  would  for  one  moment  give  credit  to  so 
scandalous  an  aspersion. 

As  little  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  a  judge, 
wdio  in  his  official  capacity  is  compelled  to  pass  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  conformably  to  the  verdict  given  in  by 
the  jury,  on  a  young,  unfortunate  female,  would,  in  his 
private  character,  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  that 
female  from  being  recommended  to  the  fountain  source 
of  mercy,  and  intimate  that  by  signing  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  culprit,  the  prosecutor  would  draw  down 
suspicion  upon  the  member^  of  his  own  family.  Such  ex- 
ql'ficial  interference  would  not  only  be  unworthy,  but  ab- 
solutely culpable,  on  the  part  of  a  judge.  Yet  this  is 
one  among  the  numerous  falsehoods  and  infamous  libels 
advanced  acainst  the  worthy  Recorder,  in  the  publication 
above  alluded  to. 

Still  less  is  it  probable,  still  less  does  it  accord  with 
the  well-known  affability,  politeness,  and  goodness  of 
heart,  which  characterize  this  enlightened   and  compla- 
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cent  magistrate,  that  he  should  so  far  Lose  sii  lit  oi'  ali 
decency,  of  all  the  elements  of  good  manners  and  good 
breeding, as  not  only  to  censure  the  humane  interposi- 
tion of  two  respectable  gentjemeu,  in  behalf  of  a  con- 
demned person, of  whose  guilt  strong  and  widely  dit 
ruinated  doubts  were  entertained;  but  even  follow  up 
this  wanlon  attack  with  a  greater  stretch  of  rudeness, 
and  in  terms,  alike  offensive  for  their  grossuess,  and  the, 
want  of  feeling  they  evince,  coolly,  deliberately,  and 
with  the  most  revolting  apathy  assert,  that  such  interfe- 
rence was  bottomed  on  unworthy  motives;  that  they 
interested  themselves  for  Eliza  Fenning,  merely  "  because 
she  was  a  pretty  woman  /"  Such  conduct  is  neither  after 
the  manner,  nor  yet  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  John  Silvbstek  ; 
and  therefore  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  an 
erroneous  statement  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

But  where  shall  we  find  suitable  language  to  express 
the  indignation  excited  m  our  bosom,  when  the  afore- 
said libeller  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  the  Recorder  pe- 
remptorily declared,  that  although  Eliza  Fenning  was 
sentenced  to  death,  on  a  charge  of  having  attempted  to 
poison  the  Turner  family,  yet  it  would  be  wholly  useless 
to  produce  any  evidence  it'hatever,  in  proof  that  a  person  of 
deranged  intellects  and  insane  mind  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
who  had  openly  declared  his  intention  to  poison  a  part  of  the 
family,  nay  actually  had  purchased  arsenic  for  that  very  and 
express  purpose?  Such  a  declaration  as  this,  from  a  ma- 
gistrate officially  consulted,  outrages  all  probability,  and 
surpasses  all  bounds  of  rational  belief. 

For  the  above  strong  and  cogent  reasons,  to  which 
many  others  of  subordinate  weight  and  moment  might 
be  added,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Recorder's  ex-official  conduct  in  this  unfortunate  affair 
lias  been  grossly  misrepresented'  The  temerity  with 
which  the  publication,  containing  these  libellous  charges, 
has  been  ushered  into  the  world,  takes  its  source  not 
improbably  from  ibis  very  circumstance,  that  the  oblo- 
quy attempted  to  be  thrown  on  this  magistiate,  applies 
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not  to  his  public  character;  not  to  his  official  acts;  not 
to  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  as  judge;  but  to  his 
non-official  interference.  Under  cover  of  this  subtle  dis- 
tinction, the  publisher  appears  to  have  entrenched  him- 
self; and  possibly  is  safe  from  ail  legal  attack.  But  still 
it  is  an  ungenerous  modt^  of  warfare;  and  a  miscellany 
like  the  Scourge,  which  professes  ever  to  expose  and 
follow  up  with  ruthless  hand  every  infraction  of  justice, 
and  to  combat  oppression,  however  high  and  imposing 
the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeds,  ought  with  equal 
promptitude  and  alacrity  to  step  forward  in  defence  of 
slandered  innocence,  and  persecuted  worth.  It  is  from, 
this  principle,  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  worthy  Recorder  of  London,  in  the 
present  instance.  If  our  well-meant  efforts  should  have 
the  salutary  effect  to  remove  the  veil  of  prejudice  and 
error,  and  exhibit  things  in  their  true  light  and  colour, 
we  shall  deem  ourselves  superabundantly  rewarded  for  our 
trouble,  by  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  vir- 
tuous action,  and  by  the  satisfaction  which  every  honest 
man  experiences,  from  the  approbation  of  that  internal 
monitor,  implanted  in  his  breast  by  the  all-wise  Creator, 
and  whose  voice  never  flatters  nor  betravs. 


ROYAL  REPARTEE. 


During  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  this  country,  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  gave  a  dejeune  to  her  illus- 
trious guests,  at  her  palace  at  VVindsor.  The  conversa- 
tion falling  upon  our  vast  commerce  and  opulence,  the 
Prussian  monarch  took  occasion  to  remark  that,  from 
what  he  had  seen  during  his  abode  among  us,  the  English 
were  not  only  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  but  that  they 
carried  the  appearance  of  this  superior  opulence  about  them 
—that  every  thing  connected  both  with  their  public  and 
domestic  economy, bore  convincing  evidence  tothe  truth  of 
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this  assertion.  With  this  opinion  the  u  magnanimous" 
Alexander  did  not  seem  perfectly  to  coincide,  and  ac- 
cordingly replied,  not.  without  some  little  mixture  of  pet- 
tishness  and  asperity,  that  for  his  part  he  neither  could 
discover,  from  public  appearances,  that  the  English 
were  actually  the  richest  nation  upon  earth,  nor  yet  that 
they  bore  the  evidence  of  it.  lie  considered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  great  capitals,  such  as  Paris,  Berlin,  (and  no 
doubt  his  own  metropolis  of  Petersburg!),  though  his 
Russian  majesty  was  too  polite  to  instance  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent case) — to  display  as  much  proofs  of  wealth,  as  those 
of  London.  "In  short,''  added  the  Emperor,  '•  I  would  be 
obliged  to  any  person,  who  would  furnish  me  with  a  clue, 
from  which  I  might  trace  the  superior  riches  and  opu- 
lence of  the  British  nation,  above  that  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe."  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  all  this  time 
had  listened  with  great  earnestness  to  the  discourse  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  here  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
the  "  magnanimous"  Alexander,  with  the  following  laco- 
nic reply:  "You  wish,  Emperor,  to  have  a  clue,  in 
proof  of  the  opulence  of  this  country — cannot  your  Ma- 
jesty discover  one  in  OUR  SUBSIDIES  ?" 


BIOGRAPHICAL   MEMOIR  of  MARSHAL  NEY. 


Whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  this  superior  officer ; 
however  unpardonable  his  treachery,  and  however  black 
his  perfidy  and  crimes,  the  peculiar  predicament  in  which 
he  is  at  present  placed,  and  which  exhibits  him  as  an 
object  of  marked  note,  set  up  to  ascertain  and  try  the 
strength  of  two  contending  parties;  to  wit,  the  friends  of 
legitimate  authority,  and  those  of  usurpation  and  anar- 
ch ial  rule,  in  France,  must  naturally  draw  upon  him  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  render  him  the  topic  of  general 
animadversion  and  discourse.  As  such,  we  conceive  that 
the  following  short  biographical  memoir  of  this  celebrated 
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or  rather  notorious  character,  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  our  readers. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  Marshal  Ney,  from  his  first 
out-set  in  public  life,  and  in  following  hirn  through  the 
successive  stages,  which  have  led  to  the  high  and  distin- 
guished station  he  once  filled,  we  shall  make  it  a  most 
conscientious  and  scrupulous  point,  not  to  deal  in  invec- 
tive against  fallen  and  prostrate  greatness;  not  to  descend 
to  scurrility,  nor  disgrace  our  pages  by  vile,  false,  and  un- 
manly abuse,  Ney's  latter  conduct  is  sufficiently  base 
and  atrocious  of  itself,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  calumny 
and  aggravation.  In  his  case,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
"  paint  the  devil  blacker  than  he  is  /" 

Michael  Ney,  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  was 
born  at  Sarre-Louis,*  a  small  but  strongly  fortified,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  military  men,  almost  impregnable  town, 
in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  (formerly  Lorraine,) 
in  the  month  of  February,  1763.  His  origin,  as  we  have 
seen  stated  in  various  recent  publications,  was  extremely 
humble  and  obscure,  his  father  being  a  cooper  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.      Ney   himself  was   at  an   early 

*  This  self-same  town  of  Sarre-Louis  may  lay  claim  to  the 
honour,  if  any  honour  therein  there  be,  of  having  given  birth 
to  several  persons  who,  from  a  state  of  the  most  object  penury 
and  obscurity,  have,  by  dint  of  their  talent  and  prowess,  or 
perhaps,  rather  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
and  unforeseen  events,  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  military 
rank  and  command.  Independent  of  Marshal  Ney,  General 
Count  Grenier,  Peer  of  France,  nominated  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  government,  during  the  late  second  ab- 
dication of  Buonaparte,  is,  together  with  his  younger  brother, 
who  holds  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  a  native  of  i  arre- 
Louis.  Their  father  exercised  the  calling  of  huissier,  or  bum- 
bailiff  ;  but  on  the  advancement  of  his  sons,  he,  at  their  ex- 
press solicitation,  retired  from  business,  and  lived  in  ease  and 
comfort  on  an  annuity,  which  they  caused  to  be  regularly  paid 
to  him.  The  writer  of  this  article  was,  for  may  years,  in  habits 
of  s;.ict  acquaintance  with  the  family. 
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apprenticed  toacutler,  and  served  part  of  his  time 
to  that  trade.  But  the  story  which  has  been  industriously 
circulated,  of  his  having  engaged  himself  as  servant  to 
an  officer  of  hussars,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, to  Paris,  and  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  robbed, 
as  well  as  the  anecdote  of  his  turning  ostler  to  an  inn  in 
that  city,  and  running  off  with  two  horses  belonging  to 
his  employer,  are  rank  calumnies.  Ney  owes  the  origin 
of  his  success  in  his  military  career,  to  his  voluntary  and 
spontaneous  enlisting  into  the  army.  Notwithstanding 
his  abject  descent,  and  the  penury  of  his  family,  he  had 
so  far  availed  himself  of  the  scanty  means  of  education 
he  enjoyed,  that  he  wrote  a  pretty  legible  hand,  and  had 
acquired  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  arithmetic.  Thus 
qualified,  he  did  not  wait  the  chance  of  being  drawn  for 
the  army,  but  enrolled  his  name  voluntarily;  an  act, 
which  gave  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  corps  and 
regiment,  in  which  he  was  to  serve.  He  had  a  cousin  by 
his  mother's  side,  who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  ca- 
valry. Ney  accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  regi- 
ment in  which  his  relation  exercised  a  subordinate  com- 
mand, and  being,  as  already  related,  pretty  well  conversant 
with  accounts,  was,  through  the  lieutenant's  influence, 
appointed  to  the  post  of  fourrier  to  the  corps,  with  the 
pay  and  local  rank  of  serjeant. 

Here  we  lose  sight  of  our  adventurer,  till  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Jemappe,  gained  over  the  Austrians  by 
Dumourier,  in  1792,  on  which  occasion  Ney  gave  proofs 
of  prowess  and  intrepidity,  which  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  that  enterprizing  .general,  and  procured 
him  honourable  mention,  as  well  as  promotion.  In  1794 
he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  as  ad- 
jutant-general to  General  Kleber,  afterwards  assassinated, 
by  Buonaparte's  intrigues,  as  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
in  Egypt.  In  1795,  Ney  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  victory  gained  by  General  Hoche,  over  the  Aus- 
trians, in  the  vicinity  of  Wartzburgb  ;  in  reward  for  his 
services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
on  the  field  of  battle. 
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He  continued  his  successful  career,  under  the  command 
of  the  above  General  Hoche,  in  the  campaign  of  1797, 
distinguishing  himself  particularly  in  the  affairs  of  Neu- 
wied  and  Dusseldorf.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign, 
after  having  a  horse  killed  under  him  at  Giessen,  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  rescue  part  of  the  flying  artillery 
from  the  Austrians,  he  himself  fell  into  their  hands;  but 
was  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  on  engaging  his  parole  of 
honour,  not  to  take  up  arms  against  Austria,  till  he 
should  be  regularly  exchanged.  He  now  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  Very  violent 
commotions,  much  about  this  time,  agitated  the  French 
metropolis.  A  numerous  body  of  the  representatives  of 
tl  3  people  in  the  National  Convention,  at  the  head  of 
w  nom  were  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  and  the  celebrated 
General  Pichegru,  were  accused  of  having  concerted  a 
plot,  in  conjunction  with  England  and  Austria,  for  the 
restoration  of  royalty,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons 
in  France.  Ney  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jaco- 
bin party,  and  directed  his  utmost  hostility  against  Pi- 
chegru, and  his  confederates.  The  triumph  in  this  strug- 
gle resting  with  the  Jacobins,  Pichegru,  together  with 
Barthelemi,  and  sixty  five  more  representatives  of  the 
people  were,  without  being  brought  to  trial,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  any  form  of  law,  transported  to  Cayenne,  and 
Ney,  '  recompense  of  his  services,  obtained  the  rank  of 
general  of  division. 

In  this  quality  he  served  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,, 
in  1799-  The  events  of  that  campaign  are  sufficiently 
notorious.  Having  recommenced  hostilities  with  Aus- 
tria, the  French  troops  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  three  divi- 
sions. In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  Ney 
defeated  a  body  of  Austrians,  posted  in  the  yicfiiity  of 
Franckfort,  on  the  Main — crossed  that  river,  after  that 
the  Necker,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  so  dis- 
concerted the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  that  the  victory  of  Zurich  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  well-combined  manoeuvres  of  Ney.     Con- 
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tinning  his  enterprizing  and  successful  career,  he  greatly 
advanced  his  reputation   in  the  affairs  of  Kilmuntz,  In- 

goldstadl,  &c.  but'rnore  especially  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  where  the  A ustrmns  sustained  a  complete 
defeat  from  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  late 
celebrated  and  justly-regretted  General  Moreau,  in  ISO]. 

Shortly  after  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory 
by  Buonaparte,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, by  that  ambitious  chieftafn,  under  the  title  of 
First  Consul.  In  Ney  the  wily  Corsican  found  a  conge- 
nial soul,  and  accordingly  did  not  suffer  him  long  to  re- 
main hi  a  state  of  inactivity.  In  July  1S02,  our  adventu- 
rer was  nominated  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Ministe  - 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Helvetic  Republic.  On  his  retu. 
from  this  embassy,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  Switzerland  to  France,  Ney  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  corps  d'armee  destined  to  invade 
England,  assembled  at  Montreuil.  The  threatened  de- 
scent on  our  coasts,  however,  not  taking  place  ;  (perhaps 
such  an  event  was  never  seriously  in  contemplation,  Buo- 
naparte having  on  repeated  occasions  expressly  declared, 
thafhis  chief  hopes  of  subjugating  England  rested  not  on 
the  result  of  his  arms,  but  on  carrying  on  a  ruinous  war 
of  finance,)  Ney  had  abundant  leisure  to  occupy  himself 
with  political  intrigue.  Not  satisfied  with  exercisitp,0"  the 
full  exercise  and  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  under  the 
title  of  First  Consul,  Buonaparte's  restless  ambition  as- 
pired to  the  imperial  diadem.  To  effect  this  darling  ob- 
ject, it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
military  leaders,  among  whom  Ney  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place.  With  this  view,  Buonaparte  held  out  to 
the  principal  generals  the  offer  of  exalting  them  to  the 
rank  of  marshals  of  the  empire.  This  was  a  tempting 
bait,  at  which  Ney,  among  others,  greedily  snapped.  So 
confident  was  Buonaparte  of  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
that  in  a  conversation  with  his  late  empress,  Josephine. 
in  .which  the  subject  of  his  projected  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  canvassed,  he  expressly  declared,  iu 

vol,  x.  3  N 
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anwser  to  some  difficulties  started  by, his  wife:  "-  Quant  a 
"  Neg,  je  peux  compter  hardime/it  sur  lui :  dans  ce  moment 
"  meme  la  tele  lui  'tourne—je  viens  de  It  nommer  marechal 
ei  a'empire."  "  As  to  Ney,  I  can  place  implicit  confidence 
"in  him:  his  head,  at  this  very  moment,  turns  round 
*'  like  a  whirligig — for  I  have  just  nominated  him  a  mar- 
"  shal  of  the  empire."  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,-  that 
Ney  seconded  with  might  and  main,  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  First  Consul,  then  on  the  eve  of  being  elected 
emperor,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Constitution." 
Accordingly  we  find  Ney  sending  from  the  camp  at  Mon- 
treuil  a  fulsome  and  hypocritical  address,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  extract,  by  way  of  specimen: 

"Head-quarters,  Montreuii,  llth  Floreal,  1S04. 
"Citizen  First  Consul, 

44  The  French  monarchy  hss  fallen  down,  under  the 
"  weight  of  fourteen  ages.  The  shock  of  its  fall  has 
"  astonished  the  world,  and  shaken  all  the  thrones  of 
"  Europe. 

"  Abandoned  to  a  total  subversion,  France,  during 
"  ten  years  of  trial,  of  disaster,  and  of  revolution,  has  ex- 
"  perienced  all  the  evils  which  could  desolate  nations. 
"You  have  appeared,  Citizen  First  Consul!  resplen- 
"  dent  with  glory,  sparkling  with  genius,  and  at  once  have 
*'  been  dissipated  the  storms  of  fate.  Victory  has  placed 
**  you  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  Justice  and  Peace" 
(this  fulsome  compliment,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
addressed  to  the  would-be  emperor,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
sanguinary  and  protracted  war!!  I)  "are  your  assessors! 
"  Already  is  the  recollection  of  our  miseries  nearly  effaced 
**  from  our  minds,  and  the  French  people  know  of  no 
"  sentiment  but  of  gratitude." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add^  that  immediately  after 
Buonaparte's  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  Ney  was 
created  one  of  the  twelve  marshals  of  the  empire. 

Hostilities  recommencing  between  France  and  i^ustria, 
in  1805,    Marshal    Ney,    commanding    the    advanced 
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guard,  entered  vi  et  armis,  the  neutral  territory  of  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  broke  into  the  hdtels  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
legations,  and  seized  on  all  the  documents  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  ministers  of  those  pov/ers,  the  ambas- 
sadors themselves  having  scarcely  time  to  Effect  their 
personal  escape.  All  their  valuable  property,  furniture, 
&c.  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  graude  nation. 

At  Stutgard,  likewise. a  neutral  country ,  still  greater 
acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated.  Not  content  with 
plundering  the  hotels  of  the  Austrian,  Russian  and  Swe- 
dish ambassadors  at  that  court,  Ney  caused  those  minis- 
ters themselves  to  be  arrested,  and  had  them  transported 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Strasnurgh,  where  they  were 
confined  for  upwards  of  two  months,  in  dungeons.  Nor 
did  the  marshal's  revenge  and  cupidity  rest  here — but  en- 
tering by  force  the  stables  and  the  palace  of  the  elector, 
son-in-law  to  the  king  of  England,  he  carried  off  all  the 
horses  contained  in  the  one,  and  all  the  transportable 
effects  of  value  found  in  the  other..  The  truth  of  this 
charge  is  abundantly  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
contradiction,  by  an  official  remonstrance,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  outrage,  presented  to  the  French  minister, 
M.  Didelot,  by  M.  Witzingerode,  prime-minister  to 
the  elector,  bearing  date  Stutgard,  30th  of  September, 
1805.  A  copy  of  the  aforesaid  remonstrance  was  like- 
wise transmitted  to  every  one  of  the  corps  diplomatique 
at  the  court  of  Stutgard. 

The  cowardly,  not  to  call  it  treacherous,  surrender 
of  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Ulm,  by  the  vaunted 
General  Mack,  was  productive  of  fresh  dignities  and  ho- 
nours to  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  now  created  Duke  of 
Elchingen.  We  now  follow  our  adventurer  to  the  battles 
of  Austria,  of  Jena,  of  Eylau,  and  of  Friedland,  in  all  of 
which  Ney  took  a  very  conspicuous  part.  On  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, he  returned  to  Paris;  where  he  remained  till  sent,  as 
second  in  command,  to  Portugal*    A  wider  field  now 
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opened  for  the  restless  ambition  of  the  ex-emperor.  No 
less  than  the  subjugation  of  the  immense  Russian  em- 
pire was  determined  upon  by  Napoleon.  The  result  of 
this  disastrous  expedition,  in  which  the  hopes  of  gigantic 
lust  of  sway  were  crushed,  and  stifled  in  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  thousands,  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapi- 
tulation in  this  place.  Suffice  it  therefore,  to  observe,  that  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  address  of  Ney,  that  the  fugitive 
emperor  owed  his  escape  in  safety,  from  the  fury  of  his 
own  betrayed  and  deserted  *troops,  justly  incensed  at 
the  flight  of  their  leader,  by  whom  they  had  been  mer- 
cilessly led,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  For  this,  and 
ther  important  services  rendered  during  the  course  of 
this  ill-fated  campaign,  Ney  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  prince,  under  the  title  of  Prince  of  Moskwa. 

Little  schooled  by  adversity,  Buonaparte,  instead  of 
seeking  to  repair  his  losses,  and  having  recourse  to  nego- 
ciation,  breathed   nothing   but   vengeance,  nothing   but 

*  The  major  part  of  our  readers  are,  in  all  probability,  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  the  resentment  of 
the  French  troops,  as  well  towards  their  leader,  as  towards  each 
other,  was  carried,  in  consequence  of  the.  undue  preference 
shewn  by  Buonaparte  to  the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  Whilst  th e  former  were 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  Kremlin,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Moscow,  by  conflagration,  the  latter  were  left  to 
bivouac  it  as  well  as  they  could,  under  open  heaven.  This  na- 
turally gave  birth  to  much  jealousy  and  ill  blood,  which  begat 
continual  disputes,  and  many  very  severe  battles  were  fought, 
between  the  troops  of  the  guard  and  those  of  the  line,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  lives  were  lost.  Among  other  victims,  was 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  a  Serjeant  in  the  line, — son  of  a 
lady,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  was  in  habits  of  long 
and  strict  intimacy,  and  from  whos'e  own  mouth  he  learnt  the 
disastrous  manner  in  which  her  son,  an  only  child,  perished, 
having  been  killed  with  forty-three  of  his  comrades,  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  battalion  to  which  he  belonged,  and  a  party 
of  the  imperial  guard,  who  lost  on  their  side  a  considerable 
number 'of  men. 
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war,  upon  a  still  wider  scale,  nothing  but  downright  ex- 
termination.     The  battles  of  Wurtzen,  of  Bautzen,  of 
Dresden,  and  of  Leipzic,  will  stand  as  et< -mal  records,  as 
well    of  the    incorrigible  temerity,  as  of  the  boundless 
ambition  of  this  destroyer  of  the  human  race.     Not  lung 
after  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  Leipzic,  where  such  a 
large  proportion  of  Buonaparte's  own  troops  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  own  personal  safety,  by  the  blowing    up  of 
the  bridge,  to  prevent   the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  Ney 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war,  and  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  expostulating  with   his  imperial   master,  on   this 
useless   waste  of  human   life   and  blood.     Buonaparte's 
reply,  on  this  occasion,  is  strongly   indicative  of  his  ob- 
durate and  inflexible  character,**  Si  vous  6tes  las  de  vous 
batire^  allez  done  vous  coucher;  "  If  you  are  tired  of  fight- 
ing, go  to  bed."     Ney  retired  in   disgrace  to  Paris,  and 
took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  till  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  march  against  the  victorious  armies  of  the  allies,  who 
now,  in  their  turn,  invaded  France  in  every  direction. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  concluding  events  of  the 
campaign  of  181.4.  Ney  was  with  Buonaparte,  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Fontainbleau,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Paris, 
when  the  allied  armies,  under  the  gallant  Blucher,  entered 
that  capital.     He  was  deputed  by  Buonaparte,  conjointly 
with  Caulincourt  and  Marshal  Macdonald,  to  treat  With 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  peace;  but  failing  in  the  at- 
tempt,   he  strenuously   urged  the  necessity  of  Buona- 
parte's abdication,  as  is  proved  by  his  letter  to  the  pro- 
visional government,  which  we  transcribe,  as  it  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to   the  proclamation   he   published, 
in  less  than  twelve  months  afterwards,  in  favour  of  that 
very  emperor,    whom  he   now  almost  compels  to  resign 
his  crown  and  sceptre.     It  runs  thus  : — 
3,1  To  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince    of  Benevento,  Presi~ 
dent    of    the    Commission,    composing    the    Provisional 
■'     Government. 
My  Lord, 
*'  I  proceeded  to  Paris  yesterday,  with  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
u  Tarenturn,  and  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  (Caulincourt)  with  full 
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<e  powers  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  defend  the  interests  of 
"the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  An  unforeseen  event 
(i  has  broken  off  the  negotiations,  which  seemed  at  first  to  pro« 
*'  mise  a  favourable  issue.  From  that  time  I  saw  plainly  that, 
**  to  save  our  dear  country  from  the  dreadful  evils  of  civil  war, 
66  no  other  course  remained  for  all  true  Fueiichmen,  but  to  era- 
"  brace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  and  I  repaired  to  night 
"  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  manifest  this  wish. 

"  The  Emperor,  convinced  of  the  critical  situation  in  which 
84  he  ITad  placed  France,  and  the  impossibility  of  saving  her 
si  from  ruin,  has  appeared  disposed  to  resign,  and  to  give 
«*  in  his  full  and  entire  abdication.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  have 
e<  from  him  the  formal  and  authentic  act,  and  shall  soon  after- 
"  wards  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  your  lordship. 

(Signed)  "  Prince  of  Moskwa." 

The  proposed  abdication  accordingly  took  place,  and 
the  name  of  Marshal  Ney  appears  as  one  of  the  subscri- 
bers on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  to.  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau.  On  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Compiegne, 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  Ney,  with  the  rest  of  the  marshals,  was 
introduced  to  the  monarch,  who  received  them  all  with 
the  greatest  affability,  declared  he  placed  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  loyalty  and  fidelity,  invited  them  to  din- 
ner, and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  hailed  them  as  the 
pillars  and  firmest  supporters  of  his  throne. 

What  has  since  happened,  and  how  little  the  confi- 
dence of  the  monarch  has  been  repaid  by  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  of  a  great  part  of  the  marshals,  who  on  this 
occasion  vowed  to  remain  faithful  to  his  cause,  and  shed 
their  best  blood  in  his  service,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  detail.  Marshal  Ney,  in  particular,  has  largely  par- 
taken of  the  bounty  of  Louis  XVIII.  By  a  royal  decree, 
dated  20th  May,  of  the  former  year,  he  was  appointed 
commandant  in  chief  of  the  royal  corps  of  cuirassiers, 
light  horse,  and  lancers  of  France.  Nor  did  the  muni- 
ficence  of  his  royal  master  rest  here.  By  an.  ordonnance 
of  the  2d  of  June  following,  Ney  received  the  grand  cross 
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of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  o'th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France! 

Such  an  accumulation  of  benefits  and  favours  could 
not  fail,  one  would  have  imagined,  to  attach  him  sin- 
cerely to  the  cause  of  his  royal  benefactor.  Accordingly 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba, 
and  his  landing  in  France,  we  find  the  marshal  among  the 
most  forward  to  assure  the  king  of  his  inviolable  fide- 
lity ;  nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  dissimula- 
tion, that  he  even  pledged  himself  to  bring  the  invader 
to  Paris,  in  an  iron  cage.  In  how  far  he  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  oath  of  allegiance  ;  in  how  far  he  has  accom- 
plished his  pledge,  will  appear  from  the  following  procla- 
mation, which  Ney  issued  to  his  troops,  but  a  few  hours 
after  he  had  quitted  the  royal  presence,  and  taken  leave 
of  his  deluded  master. 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Marshal  Prince  of  31oskwa,  to  the   Troops  of  his 
Government. 
Officers,  Subalterns,  and  Soldiers! 

"The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever.  The  legitimate 
dynasty,  which  the  French  nation  has  adopted,  re-ascends  the 
throne.  It  is  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  sovereign,  that  it 
alone  belongs  to  rule  over  our  fine  country  !  Let  the  Bourbon 
nobility  choose  to  expatriate  themselves  once  more  ;  or  let  them 
consent  to  live  in  the  midst  of  us.  What  matter  is  it  to  us? 
The  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  our  independence,  shall  suf- 
fer no  more  from  their  baneful  influence.  They  have  wished  to 
debase  our  military  glory  ;  but  they  are  deceived.  This  glory 
is  the  fruit  of  labours  too  noble  for  us  to  be  ever  able  to  lose  the 
remembrance  of  it. 

"Soldiers!  The  times  are  gone  when  people  were  governed 
by  strangling  their  rights.  Liberty  at  length  triumphs,' and 
Napoleon,  our  august  emperor,  will  establish  it  for  ever. 
Henceforth,  let  this  fine  cause  be  ours,  and  that  of  all  French- 
men !  Let  all  the  brave  men,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
mand, be  penetrated  with  this  grand  truth. 

"  Soldiers  ! — I  have  often  led  you  to  victory  : — now  I  wish 
to  lead  you  to  that  immortal  phalanx,  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
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poleon  conducts  to  Paris,  and  which  will  be  therein  a  few  days* 
and  there  our  hopes  and  happiness  will  be  for  erer  realized,— 
Vive  V  Empereur. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  PRINCE  of  MOSKWA. 
Louis-ie-Sauhiier,  15M  March,  1815. 

Having  given  this  document,  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  marshal's  treachery,  we  refrain  from  all  comment, 
Ney  is  now  on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  competent  court  to  condemn,  or  to  acquit  him. 
We,  for  our  part,  respect  too  highly  the  common  ties  of 
humanity,  to  sport  with  the  feelings  of  a  fellow  being, 
who  is  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  offended  law.  Still 
less  should  we  deem  ourselves  warranted  in  fore-judging 
the  accused,  and  heaping  upon  his  head  opprobrious  terms 
and  epithets.  His  conduct,  as  developed  in  his  own  pro- 
clamation, sufficiently  speaks  for  itself,  and  will  enable 
every  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
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From  the  fashionable  public  Prints, 

DRAMATIZED. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  exercise,  which  a  certain  illus- 
trious guest  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  lately  taking, 
will  qualify  him  as  a  rival  to—  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps, 

Those  who  consider  the  wonderful  munificence  dis- 
played in  a  late  family  present  without  prejudice,  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  royal  donor  ever  bore  any 
affinity  to — The  Miser. 

The  Cabinet  Council,  by  recalling  their  late  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament,  have  proved  that  they  were  certain- 
ly— Ail  in  the  Wrong, 

From  the  refusal  to  admit  a  certain  illustrious  couple 
at  court,  it  is  evident  that  some  august  personages  must 
have  been — Double  Dealers. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  Lord  Castlereagh's  laborious 
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task  at   Paris  will  furnish  our  coffee-house  quidnunct 
with  ample  matter  for  a — Winter  $  Tale. 

The  Right  Honourable,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  his  health  by 
his  late — Trip  to  Paris. 

Itis  reported  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  B ,  in  his  autum- 
nal excursion  to  Staffordshire,  was  detected  at  an  inn,  by 
his  amiable  lady,  rehearsing  a  part  with— The  intriguing 
Chambermaid. 

Those,  who  wonder  at  seeing  a  certain  City  Baronet 
(of  considerable  rotundity,)  at  most  of  the  corporation 
dinners,  should  be  informed  thathe  has  long  acknow- 
ledged the  force  of—  Animal  Magnetism. 

It  is  positively  asserted,  in  several  private  letters  from 
the  Continent,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  ha§  discovered 
a  wonderful  difference  between — Abroad,  and  at  Home, 

The  last  advices  from  Paris  state  that  the  French 
monarch,  the  French  ministry,  and  the  French  people^ 
are  approximating  very  fast  towards — The  Road  to  Ruin. 

It  is  currently  reported,  that  a  ci-devant  Chancellor,  at 
the  age  of  60,  is  taking  lessons  in  The  School  for  Rakes. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  surplus  of  money  in  the^hands  of  Government, 
is  said  to  have  devoted  very  little  of  his  time  to  schemes 
for — Raising  the  Wind. 

We  are  desired  to  contradict  a  report  in  circulation, 
that  the  Lady  of  a  great  Law  Lord  has  lately  paid  a  vi- 
sit to — The  Smuggler  s  Cave. 

It  is  whispered  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
that  the  Attorney  General  considers  all  fish  that  comes  to 
net,  and  does  not  seem  to  care—  Who  wants  a  Guinea. 

The  continual  puffs  of  Dr.  C— r,  (alias  Mr.  D— 1,) 
one  of  a  certain  Medical  Board,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
fail  not  to  remind  us  of — The  Mock  Doctor. 

We  learn  from  private  information,  notwithstanding 
many  interested  reports  to  the  contrary,  that  Major 
Cartwright's  tour  to  the  North,  has  not  produced  many 
students  in — The  School  of  Reform, 
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Those  who  promised  themselves  a  return  of  trade  with 
a  return  of  peace,  have,  it  is  genera illy  believed,  too  freely 
indulged  themselves  In—The  Trances  of  Nourjahad. 

A  great  number  of  our  little  great  folk  are,  it  is  said, 
about  to  embark  for  France,  in  the  search  of — Cheap 
Livmg. 

It  i*  positively  asserted,  and  generally  believed,  that 
the  late  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  lottery  have  disco- 
vered something  like — A  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache. 

In  consequence  of  a  recent  transaction,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  to  a  Member  of  the  Common  Council  for 
Cr-ppl-g — e,  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of— 
The  Children  in  the  Wood. 


THEATRICAL    REVIEW. 


DRVRY-LANE. 

The  sanguine  hopes  entertained  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama, 
from  the  promising  auspices,  under  which  the  campaign  opened 
at  this  theatre,  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  success,  which 
hitherto  has  crowned  the  able  and  judicious  management  of  the 
new  administration.  A  system  of  sedulous  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  minutest  details,  involving  the  well-being  of 
the  establishment,  has  been  adopted,  and  invariably  pursued, 
which  consults,  alike,  the  interests  of  all  parties.  Command  is 
most  happily  blended  with  gentleness,  and  that  exercise  of 
wholesome  rule  and  authority,  which  is  indispensably  requisite 
in  all  extensive  undertakings,  is  made  to  accord  with  the  most 
delicate  workings  of  gentlemanly  feeling.  The  managers  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  a  favorite  maxim  of  the  celebrated  Earl 
Chesterfield,  and  to  have  penetrated,  as  it  were  intuitively* 
into  the  very  arcanum  of  all  stage  direction,  by  combining  and 
amalgamating,  in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  the  "  suaviter  in 
mo'do"  with  the  "  fortiter  in  re"  Hence  a  degree  of  harmony 
and  general  concord  obtains  in  every-  department  of  this  im- 
mense concern,  which  does  not  always  form  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  theatre. 

Thursday,  Oetober  17th.     The   Will— The  Magpie.     Mrs. 
Mardyn  performed,  this  evening,  for  the  first  time  on  the  metro* 
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politan  boards,  the  character  of  Albina  Mancleville,  in  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds's unnatural  and  extravagant  comedy  of  the  Wtil.  It  it 
but  too  much  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  critics,  who 
affect  super  or  talents  and  acumen,  on  such  occasions,  always  to 
have  recourse  to  comparisons,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  former  times.  At  their  ban  Is,  a  yoothful  candidate 
lias  little-mercy  or  indulgence  to  ex  e«  t,  unlcs->  haply  family  con- 
nections, or  some  secret  and  indirect  influence  be  brought  to  pre- 
ponderate over  prejudice  and  conceit.  Mrs.  Mardyn  has  not 
attained  to  the  years  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  of  course  has  not  the 
advantage  of  that  lady's  lon^  practice  and  experience,  on  the 
boards.  Every  candid  mind  will  readily  admit  the  validity  of 
this  plea,  and,  with  pleasure,  make  every  due  allowance  for  not 
yet  matured  powers.  Add  to  this,  that  the  professional  habits 
acquired  on  the  provincial  stage,  never  accord  with  the  more 
chastened  taste  of  a  metropolitan  audience. 

That  Mrs.  Mardyn's  style  of  acting  abounds  with  exuber- 
ancies ;  that  she  is,  on  many  occasions,  much  too  volatile, 
much  too  Joco-tnotive ;  that  she  exhibits  too  much  of  the  torn* 
boy  in  her  performance,  and  delights  to  excess  in  displaying 
bodily  agility,  where  such  display  is  not  always  strictly  neces- 
sary, nor  even  appropriate,  we  atfect  not  to  deny.  But  these  are 
the  errors  of  youth — not  to  mention  another  palliative  in  her 
favour,  which  consists  in  the  unnatural  and  absurd  character 
of  the  part  she  personates,  and,  therefore,  takes  the  fault  in  a 
great  measure  from  Mrs.  Mardyn's  shoulders,  and  throws  it 
tipon  those  of  the  author.  Never  yet,  in  actual  life,  was  seen  a 
female  character,  like  that  of  Albina,  in  the  play  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. Almost  all  the  eccentric  characters,  drawn  by  this  gen- 
tleman, are  ••  moral  monsters ,"  to  which  nature  never  yet  pro- 
duced the  proto-type,  or  parallel. 

Quale  *portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunia,  in  latis  alit  esculetis; 
!Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat,  leonum 
Avida  mutrix. 

But,  whilst  we  admit,  that  Mrs.  Mardyn's  performance  dis- 

*  Sucn  monitor*,  as  Reynolds  e*h  bits  to  view, 
No  eye  ever  saw,  a  id  no  tiand  ever  drew  ! 
Not  Pidcogk's  successor  at  Ex<ter-Ch»nge,    ' 
Boasts  a  shew  &f  mid  bfaUf,  g«  perveru*,  and  so  strange ! 
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covers,  in  many  instances,  much  room  for  improvement,  we 
may  confidently  appeal  to  the  most  rigid  and  hyper-critical  of 
all  her  censurers,  whether  the  defects  to  which  we  have  above  ad- 
verted, are  not  more  than  redeemed  by  countervailing  beauties  ? 
Will  the  editor  of  a  certain  weekly  paper,  whose  chaste  optics 
appear  to  be  scandalized  by  nothing  so  grossly,  as  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  glossy  neck,  and  the  voluptuous  swell  of  a  full  luxu- 
riant bosom?  will  this  paragon  of  moral  self-denial!  this 
i(  modern  Joseph"  who  so  manfully,  after  the  example  of  St. 
Paul,  striveth  for  the  mastery,  and  maketh  head  against  the 
"war  in  his  members"  and,  with  the  ascetics  of  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  represses  the  "  lust  of  the  eye  I"  will  he 
dispute  the  elegance  of  her  figure  ?  the  sweet  symmetry  of  her 
face  *  the  magic  of  her  eyes  ? — if,  perchance,  he  will  trust  him- 
self to  behold  them  ! — will  he  deny,  that  her  voice  is  clear, 
full,  and  sonorous  ?  that  her  articulation  is  distinct  ?  that  she 
evinces  feeling  ?  that  she  can  "  sweetly  speak"  and  "  sweetly 
smile  ?"  that  she  embodies  the  beautiful  conception  of  the 
c(  dulce  ridentem"  and  *f  dulce  loquenlem"  of  Horace  ? 

Will  he  tell  us,  that  she  possesses  no  vivacity,  no  sprightliness, 
no  vigour  of  thought  and  action  ?  that  she  is  cold,  spiritless,  and 
inanimate  ?  that  grace  is  foreign  to  all  her  steps  ?  harmony  to 
all  her  utterance  ?  In  how  far  this  critic  may  feel  disposed — 
and  he  is  not  the  only  one — to  abrogate  from  all  Sirs.  Mardyn's 
claims  to  merit,  it  is  not  for  us  to  ascertain ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  the  majority  of  the  audience  is  in  her  favour ;  that  the  suf- 
frage of  the  town  is  with  her,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  antiquated  spinsters,  and  a  certain  description  of  females, 

"  Jam  virum  expertae" 

long  since — miserabile  dictu  J — "on  thewane" — Mrs.  Mardyn's 
performance  is  crowned  with  general  commendation  and  ap- 
plause. We  might  instance,  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  onr  asser- 
tion, the  crowded  houses  which  she  draws,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  application  is  made  at  the  box-office,  for  advantage- 
ous places,  to  witness  her  performance. 

Mr.  Dowton's  Sir  Solomon  Cynic,  is  an  admirable  personation. 
This  gentleman's  acting  is  alike  distinguished  for  chastenesss 
and  for  richness  of  humour.  The  part  of  Realize,  on  the  first 
night  of  representation,  was  most  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ;  but  ill-health  has  caused  the  character  to  be  subse- 
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^Aently  assigned  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Penly.  Prom  charitable 
motives,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  the 
change  lias  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  representation. 
Mr.  Rae  is  an  improving  actor;  his  personation  of  Howard  was 
vigorous  and  sprightly.  Wallack's  delineation  of  Veritas,  in  the 
drunken  scene,  is  entitled  to  superior  praise,  and  drew  down 
thunders  of  applause,  not  from  the  galleries  only,  but  from  the 
well-dressed  beaux  and  belles,  who  grace  the  boxes,  and  the 
fastidi  ous  critics,  who  crowd  the  pit. 

Here  endeth  the  chapter  of  praise  and  merited  commenda- 
tion. It  now  remains  for  us  to  exercise  the  more  unpleasant, 
but  not  less  useful  and  necessary  part  of  our  censorial  functions, 
and  to  analyze  the  Mandeville  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Long  since  ought  this  gentleman,  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
reputation,  and  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  advanced  years, 
to  have  taken  himself  quietly  off  the  boards,  and  to  have  ex- 
changed definitively,  without  re-action  and  return,  the  truncheon 
and  the  mask,  the  buskin  and  the  sock,  for  the  palette  and  the 
pencil,  vulgarly  'yclept  the  brush.  In  every  character,  iu  ev«ery 
situation,  in  every  diversified  scene  of  life,  Mr.  Pope  is  invari- 
ably the  *&ame.  The  blubbering,  unmanly  whine  of  a  school- 
boy, smarting  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  is  the  sole  audi- 
ble and  outward  sign  made  use  of  by  this  actor,  to  express 
alike  tenderness,  or  vexation  ;  pleasure,  or  pain  ;  joy,  or  sorrow; 
fear,  or  gladness  }  pity,  or  reproof.  If  he  aims  at  pathos,  and 
attempts  a  part  of  strong  impassioned  character,  where  the 
mind's  energy  and  lofty  aspirings  of  the  soul  are  called  for, 
he  then  presents  us  with  a  perfect  caricature;  bellowing  and 
roaring,  like  a  baited  town-bull.  His  diminutive,  lack-lustre 
eyes  peep  with  a  vacuity  of  look,  almost  unparalleled  by  any 
actor  on  the  stage,  from  amidst  the  wide  expanse  of  his  jolly, 
plump,  unmeaning  face,  and  roll  their  Lilliputian  orbs,  as  ifin 
quest  of  information,  which  way  they  ought  to  direct  their  ken. 
He  saws  the  air  with  his  arms  and  hands,  with  mechanical  preci- 
sion, and  moves  with  heavy,    unwieldy  motion,  like  Leviathan, 


whom  God,  of  all  his  works, 


"  Created  hugest  !" — 


*  Whate'er  the  scene,  the  passion,  or  the  temper, 
Pope,  like  his  raotto,  still  is — idem  semper, — 
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In  one  word,  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  whole  style  of  acting,  exhibitf 
the  corapletest  comment  and  eluci  dation,  per  antiphrasia,  of 
the  character  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Tydeus,  father  of  the  va* 
liant  Diomed, 

"  whose  little  body  lodg'd  a  mighty  soul  /*' 
What  proportion  of  soul  Mr.  Pope  may  happen  to  possess, 
we  have  not  the  means,  nor  yet  the  wish  to  ascertain.  All 
that  we  can,  with  certainty,  affirm,  is,  that  if  he  be  really 
gifted  with  a  great  soul,  he  has  the  rare  modesty  not  to  make 
parade  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  disposed  to  "  hus- 
band it  ivisely"  and  to  reserve  its  energies  for  future  use,  when 
occasions  of  high  import  and  moment  may  call  it  into  action. 
Of  his  bodily  attributes  and  proportions,  it  is  more  easy  to  form 
an  estimate. 

Saturday*  October  28th,  Beggar's  Opera-~~Two  Strings  to 
yaun  Bow.  The  principal  point  of  attraction  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  evening,  was  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Nash, 
of  the  Bath  theatre,  on  the  boards  of  Drury-lane,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Polly.  This  lady  possesses  claims  of  no  ordinary 
cast.  Her  figure  is  advantageous,  her  countenance  pleasing, 
her  action  not  devoid  of  grace,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
generality  of  vocal  performers.  With  great  judgment  she  does 
not  indulge  in  that  fondness  for  meretricious  ornament,  and 
scientific  parade,  which  induces  many  of  our  public  singers 
totally  to  lose  sight  of  nature,  and  to  sacrifice  feeling  to  bril- 
liancy, and  expression  to  difficulty'  of  execution.  In  the  duet 
with  Macheath,  "  Pretty  Polly,  say,  &c.M  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  act,  she  sang  her  part  with  a  degree  of  unsophisticated 
grace  and  simplicity,  which  drew  down  loud  and  reiterated 
applause  from  every  part  of  the  house,  and  was  most  deservedly 
encored.  The  same  honourable  mark  of  approbation  was  justly 
awarded  to  her  beautiful  air,  in  the  second  act,  *'  Cease  your 
funning,"  in  the  execution  of  which  she  displayed  much 
science,  combined  with  native  richness  of  voice. 

Tuesday,  October  31st.  The  Soldier's  Daughter— -The 
Magpie.  The  late  Mr.  Cherry's  comedy  of  the  above  name, 
was  performed  this  evening,  for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Mrs.  Mardyn  in  a  new  part,  that 
of  the  gay  and  volatile,  but  benevolent  Widow  Cheerly.  Her 
personation  of  the  character  was  distinguished  by  the  same  ex- 
uberancies of  acting  onj^vhich  we  have  already  sufficiently  dwelt. 
We  are  told,  in  the  Dublin  journals,  that  Cheeriy  was  a  favour 
rite  part  with  that  admirable  actress  Miss  O'Neill,  and  that  hep 
delineation  of  the  character  was  marked  with  a  degree  of 
sprightly  elegance  and  grace,  which  evinced  her  superiority,  no 
less  in  the  sentimental  comedy,  than  in  the  graver  scenes  of  the 
tragic  muse.  This  assertion  may  well  surprise  the  London  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  O'Neill,  who  hitherto  have  never  seen  her  quit 
the  standard  of  Melpomene.  Mrs.  Mardyn  has  since  appeared 
in  another  new  character,  as  Peggy,  in  the  comedy  of  the 
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Country  Qirl.      Want  of  room   compels  us  to   postpone  our 
remarks. 

Monday,  November  Gth.  '  Tamerlane.  —  Twenty  Per  Cent. 
Mr.  Kean  this  evening  added  another  sprig  to  his  laurels,  by 
his  performance,  for  the  first  time  on  the  London  boards,  of 
Bajazet.  This  is  a  part  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  powers;,  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  Mr.  Kean  exerted  his  talents  with 
great  spirit  and  success.  We  cannot  pay  the  same  compliment 
to  Mr.  Pope's  Tamerlane.  Like  all  his  other  characters,  in  this 
cast,  it  consists  entirely  of  strut  and  rant ;  of  boisterous  decla- 
mation, and  exaggerated  action. 

Wednesday,  November  15th.  Tamerlane — Who's  Who? 
A  very  lively  farce,  under  the  latter  title,  was  brought  forward 
this  evening.  It  abounds  in  bustle  and  ludicrous  situations. 
Mr.  Munden,  in  particular,  has  a  part  assigned  to  him,  in  the 
performance  of  which  he  convulses  the  house  with  laughter.  In 
the  first  act,  the  interest  of  the  farce  never  lags  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  second  act  is  comparatively  heavy,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  great  length. 

Thursday,  November  23—  Where  to  find  a  Friend — Who's 
Who?  This  evening  a  new  comedy,  in  rive  acts,  was  repre- 
sented. The  author  we  understand  is  a  Mr.  Leigh,  son  to  the  late 
eminent  barrister  of  that  name.  It  partakes  strongly  of  that 
species  of  dramatic  composition,  which  may  not  unaptly  be 
styled  la  comedie  larmoyante ;  for  in  witnessing  its  performance 
and  enactment,  we  feel  as  frequently  and  as  strongly  disposed 
to  weep  as  to  laugh.  It  has  been  asserted  in  some  of  our 
public  prints,  that  Whereto  find  a  Friend  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing a  new  comedy,  having  been  performed,  some  time  back,  on 
the  boards  of  the  Lyceum  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dow- 
ton,  of  whom  the  author  is  a  very  particular  friend.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  part  of  Heart  ley,  which  Mr.  Dowton  sustains  in 
this  comedy, is  most  admirably  adapted  to  that  gentleman's  feel- 
ing and  impressive  style  of  acting.  Johnstone  has  likewise  an 
excellent  part,  as  first  ostler  and  then  landlord  of  the  Black, 
Cow.  Knight's  young  Bustle  is  a  part  which  shows  that  actor's 
talent  at  humour  off  to  considerable  advantage.  Oxberry,  as 
Timothy,  servant  to  Heartley,  is  highly  amusing,  and  Miss 
Kelly,  in  the  scene  where  she  makes  known  her  marriage  to 
her  father,  and  is  received  again  into  favour,  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Wallaek  and  Mrs 
Davison,  a3  man  and  wife,  in  the  fashionable  style  and  sense  of 
the  word,  made  the  most  of  their  several  parts;  but  their  story 
is  not  made  to  link  and  blend  sufficiently  with  the  other  inci- 
dents of  the  piece.  The  prologue,  spoken  by  Mr.  Powell,  to  the 
new  comedy,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rae  the  stage  manager,  and 
exhibits  his  literary  pretensions  in  a  very  fair  point  of  view. 
The  epilogue,  delivered  by  Miss  Kelly,  is  the  production  oj 
the  Hoi.  C.  Lamb. 
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Compared  with  the  record  of  Drury -lane  theatricals,  the  oc- 
currences of  the  rival  house  present  this  month  but  a  barren 
topic  for  report. 

Saturday,  Nov.  11th.  Miss  Hannah  More's  tragedy  of  Percy 
was  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Miss  O'Neill  in  anew 
character,  that  of  Ehcina.  To  say  that  she  acted  the  part  in  a 
style  of  superior  excellence;  is  but  echoing  back  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  public  opinion.  The  Douglas  of  Mr.  Young  is  a 
bold  and  spirited  delineation  of  the  naughty  Scot  :  but  we 
cannot  report  so  favourably  of  the  enactment  of  Percy,  by  Mr. 
C.  Kemble.  His  performance  of  the  character,  in  many  in- 
stances, borders  too  closely  on  the  outre  and  extravagant. 

Friday,  Nov.  17th.  Macbeth. — The  foul  murder  of  Macbeth 
by  Mr.  Conway,  was  h\s  Jirst  appearance  in  that  character,  and 
no  doubt  he  has  sufficient  sense  to  let  it  be  the  last. 

Monday,    Nov.   20th.       Cymon.      The  Magpie.      Garriek's 
dramatic  romance  of  Cymon  was  this  evening  revived,  with  great 
pageantry  and  splendour,  at  Covent-Garden  theatre.     Consider- 
ed as  a  literary  productionit  is  a  most  wretched  and  contemptible 
performance,  having  neither  wit  nor  poetry  to  recommend  it. 
But  it  serves  as  the  vehicle  to  some  very   charming  music,  by- 
Michael  Arne,enriched  with  several  additional  airs  by  the  popular 
composers  of  the   day,  amongst  whom  the  names  of  Sir  John 
•Stevenson,  Braham  and  Bishop  are  conspicuous.    Miss  Hughes, 
as    the  representative    of  Urganda,    displayed  much   musical 
science  and  vocal  eminence  ;  but  she  is  much  too  fond  of  bril- 
liancy ;  she  was  however  honoured  with  great  applause,  and  se- 
reral  of  her  airs  were  deservedly  encored.     Miss  Stephens,   as 
Sylvia,  maintained  her  right  to  the  title  of  the  ««  sweet  warbler:''* 
she  sings  with  feeling,  and  with  incomparable  richness  and  me- 
lody of  voice.     A  new  character,  that  of  Pharamond,  was  lug- 
ged into  the  piece,  for  the  mere  and  avowed  purpose  of  giving 
Miss  Burrell  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  her  claim  to  vocal  me- 
rit ;  but  why  a  valorous  knight,  replete  with  the  romantic  spirit 
of  chivalry/ is  to  be  personated  by  a  girl,  in  breeches,  we  have 
yet  to  learn.       Mr.  Duruset  gained   considerable  applause,   as 
the  representative  of  Cymon.     Fawcett  personated  Linco,  Liston 
the  amorous  justice  IJorus,  and  Mrs.   Liston   depicted  the  de« 
crepit  Dorcas  with  much  humour.     Mrs.  Gibbs  is    an  admira- 
ble representative   of  pert  female  characters.     Her  Fatima  was 
ably  personated.     On   the  whole,    however,  Cymon   is  a  very- 
heavy   piece,  and  we  much   doubt,   whether  the  manager  has 
made  a  successful  speculation,   in  bringing  it  out,   in  such  a 
style  of  costly  ornament,  and  expensive  pageantry. 

Mrs.  Alsop,  whose  debnt  and  performances  on  the  Covent 
Garden  boards,  we  noticed,  with  befitting  commendation,  has 
quitted  this  theatre,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  about 
terms,  after  having  personated  Peggy,  in  the  Country  Girl,  on 
Wednesday,  November  8th. 
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